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Rem  tibi  socratjc^  poterunt  ostenrere  charts. 

  Quo  TIRTUS,  QVO  FERAT  ERROR,"  HOR, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  .  . 

RICHARD  WATSON,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF, 
Sec.  &c.  &c. 

MY  LORD, 

pERMIT  me  again  to  offer  this  volume  of  Moral 
and  Literary  Differtations  to  your  Lordfhip's 
acceptance  and  patronage.  The  work  has  been 
much  enlarged  j  and  I  fliall  think  myfelf  happy  if  it 
continue  to  be  honoured  with  your  indulgence^ and 
approbation.  I  feel  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  value  of 
your  friendfhip;  and  venerate  thofe  diftinguiflied 
talents  and  virtues  which  you  have  fo  uniformly  and 
affiduoufly  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  fcience,  reli- 
gion, and  liberty.    With  every  affectionate  wifli  for 
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iv  PEDICATION. 

your  Lordfliip's.  health,  felicity,  and  the  ftill  further 
extenfion  of  your  ufefulnefs,  and  with  the  mofl  cor- 
dial refpeft  and  attachment. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordfliip's  much  obliged. 


And  mofl  faithful  humble  fervant, 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL, 


THE  PREFACE. 


TN  offering  to  the  public  a  mifcelianeous  work  like 
the  following,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
The  SocRATie  Discourse  was  written  feveral 
years  ago,  for  the  ufe  of  the  author's  own  family; 
and  a  few  printed  copies  of  it  were  diftributed  amongfi 
his  friends.  The  approbation  with  which  it  has  teen 
honoured  by  fome  of  the  moil  judicious  of  them,  has 
abated  his  diiEdence  concerning  it;  and  the  defire  of 
rendering  his  private  labours  of  utility  to  mankind 
has  induced  him  to  commit  it  again  to  the  prefs.  It 
forms  the  firft  part  of  a  plan  which  he  has  long  had 
in  contemplation,  of  teaching  his  elder  children  the 
moft  important  barnches  of  ethics,  viz.  veracity, 

FAITHFULNESS,  JUSTICE,  and  BENEVOLENCE,  in  a 

fyjiemaiic  and  experimental  manner,  by  examples. 
But  various  caufes  have  hitherto  prevented,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  prevent,  the  completion  of  his 
defign.  He  cordially  wiflies,  therefore,  that  fome 
moralifl:  of  more  leifure  an(^  fuperior  abilities,  into 
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■whofe  hands  this  little  piece  may  fall,  would  execate 
in  its  full  extent  what  is  here  fo  partially  and  imper- 
feftly  attempted. 

To  promote  the  love  of  truth,  and  to  excite  an 
averfion  to  duplicity  and  falfehood,  are  objefts  which 
merit  the  moft  ferious  attention  in  the  bufmefs  of 
education :  and  as  ^he  minds  of  children  at  an  early 
age  are  incapable  of  difcerning  the  diftinftions  and 
fubordinations  of  moral  duty,  the  rules  prefcribed  to 
them  fliould  be  abfolute  and  without  exception.  But 
in  the  more  advancisd  period  of  youth,  obfervation 
and  reading  will  neceflarily  point  out  many  deviations 
from  thefe  rules,  not  only  in  the  converfation  and 
conduct  of  their  friends,  but  in  the  moft  applauded 
aftions  which  hiftory  records :  and  when  fuch  re- 
flexions fuggeft  themfelves,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
powers  of  the  underftanding  are  unfolded;  and  that 
it  will  be  feafonable  to  graft  rational  knowledge  on 
the  love  of  virtue.  For  to  obviate  error  is  the  firft 
ftep  towards  reftitude;  and  the  abufe  of  reafon  in  our 
moral  judgments  too  frequently  terminates  in  depra- 
vity of  principle. 

The  author  has  in  general  giVen  his  authorities  for 
the  fafts  which  he  has  related,  that  hiftoric  truth 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  fictions,  mtroduced  for 
the  fake  of  illuftration:  but  in  the  ftory  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  they 
have  been  unavoidably  interniingled.  On  this  point 
M.  Boulard,  an  advocate  of  coufiderable  rank  at  Paris, 
who  has  tranflated  the  prefent  work  into  very  elegant 
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French,  thus  exprefles  himfelf:  On  a  vU  qu^il  dit  dani 
fa  preface  qiCil  a  ajoute  quelqim  faits  de  fon  in-veri' 
iion,  a  ce  qu'il  a  raconte  de  Henri  IV.  Je  penfe  qit'il 
auroit  Ste  plus  convenable  de  ne  pas  meler  des  Jidions 
a  Phijioire.  But  the  author  does  not  recollefl  any 
hiftorical  fad,  which  fully  exemplifies  the  cafe  in 
queftion:  and  the  reference  to  Sully's  Memoirs  will 
Ihew  the  precife  boundary  between  truth  and  fi£lian. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  Socrates  gave 
rife  to  a  new  mode  of  inftrudlion  in  the  fchools  of 
philofophy ;  and  that  Plato  and  Xenophon,  by  record- 
ing the  moral  converfations  of  their  amiable  mailer^ 
excited  a  tafte  for  dialogue,  which  has  prevailed 
through  all  fucceeding  ages.  The  mode  of  exempli* 
fication  purfued  in  the  prefent  work  has  necelTarily 
occafioned  forae  deviation  from  each  of  ihefe  great 
originals;  who  are  indeed  themfelves  fo  different  as 
to  agree  only  in  one  common  outline.  But  the  au- 
thor has  copied  both  in  many  particulars,  efpecially 
in  the  adoption  of  real  chara£lers  for  the  dramatis 
perfoncSy  or  fpeakers  in  his  difcourfe.  How  far 
he  has  done  juftice  to  the  talents  or  opinions  of 
Philocles,  it  is  not  for  him  to  determine.  But  if  the 
fentiments  imputed  to  his  late  honoured  friend  be 
fuch  as  he  would  not  have  avowed,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Plato  alfo  wrote  what  Socrates  difclaimed  j* 

*  The  Lysis.  When  Socrates  heard  this  dialogue  of  Plato 
read,  in  which  he  fupported  the  principal  charafler,  "  Gods!" 
he  exclaimed,  «  how  this  young  man  makes  me  fay  what  I  never 

thought!" 
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and  that  the  author  alone  is  anfwerable  for  whatever 
he  has  delivered. 

The  Essays  on  the  Influence  of  Habit  and 
Association;  on  Inconsistency  of  Expecta- 
tion in  Literary  Pursuits;  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  a  Taste  for  the  general  Beauties  of 
Nature  and  of  Art;  on  the  Alliance  of  Na- 
tural History  and  Philosophy  with  Poetry; 
and  on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Conduct 
of  Experimental  Pursuits;  have  been  read  be- 
fore the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchefter,  and  honoured  with  a  place  in  their 
journals.  But  in  thefe  feveral  compofitions  the  dis- 
cerning reader  will  perceive  evidtent  traits  of  paternal 
^  inftru£lion:  and  that  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fub- 
jefts,  and  in  the  method  of  difcufling  them,  he  has 
had  in  view  the  interefts  of  thofe  in  whofe  imptove- 
ment  he  is  moll  nearly  and  tenderly  concerned.  They 
will  therefore,  he  trufts,  be  deemed  no  improper 
fequel  to  the  Socratic  Discourse. 

The  compofition  of  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  Charles  de  Polier,  Esq_;  devolved  upon  him 
as  the  friend  of  the  deceafed,  and  officially  as  presi- 
dent of  the  very  refpeflable  fociety  which  appointed 
this  record  of  his  merit.  It  was  written  under  the 
impreffion  of  heart-felt  forrow,  and  on  that  account 
may  perhaps  be  fufpefted  of  exhibiting  a  picture  too 
ftrong  in  its  lineaments,  and  too  glowing  in  its  co- 
lours. But  time,  which  calms  every  emotion,  and 
reftores  the  due  authority  of  judgment  over  iraagi- 
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nation,  lias  made  no  change  in  the  author's  fenti- 
raents  concerning  the  character  he  has  drawn;  and 
the  inlertion  of  it  in  this  work,  whilfl:  it  gratifies  the 
feeliues  of  his  mind,  is  perfeftly  confonant  to  the 
<^eneral  defi^n  which  he  has  in  view :  for  it  offers 
a  mofl:  inflruclive  model  to  young  men,  who  are  ani- 
mated with  the  laudable  ambition  of  uniting  liberal 
and  polite  manners  with  the  more  folid  attainments 
of  learning  and  virtue. 

The  Appendix  contains  fuch  remarks  and  illus- 
trations, as  further  refleftion  or  reading  have  fuggefled 
fince  thefe  DilTertations  were  written.  The  author 
is  fully  apprized  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  moral  topics  which  he  has  attempted  to 
jnveftigate;  and  trufts,  that  he  fliall  always  be  dis- 
pofed  to  acknowledge  and  to  reflify  any  errors  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen.  For  he  deems  a  return 
to  truth  and  reafon  more  honourable  than  the  pofles- 
fion  even  of  infallible  judgment;  and  fmcerely  adopts 
the  fentiment  of  a  celebrated  writer,  "  that  the  man 
'*  who  is  free  from  miftakes  can  pretend  to  no  praife, 
"  except  what  is  derived  from  the  juflnefs  of  his  un- 
"  derflanding;  but  that  he  who  correfts  his  miftakes, 
"  difplays  at  once  the  juftnefs  of  his  underftandrng, 
"  and  the  candour  of  his  heart." 


Maschestek,  September  20,  1788. 
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SOCRATIC  DISCOURSE 

ON 

TRUTH. 


TO 

T.    B.  P. 

YOU  have  often  been  a  witnefs,  my  dear  Son,  ot 
the  pleafure  experienced  by  me  in  the  recol- 
leftion  of  the  Academical  years  which  I  paffed  at 
 ,  in  the  purfuit  of  general  fcience,  before  I  en- 
gaged in  my  profeffional  (Indies  at  the  univerfity  of 

•  :  and  you  have  no  lefs  frequently  heard  me 

exprefs  the  highefl:  veneration  for  the  profound  learn- 
ing and  exalted  character  of  Philocles,  under  whofe 
tuition  the  charms  of  knowledge  firft  attracted  my 
regard.  I  have  lately  revilited  thofe  fcenes  fo  de- 
lightful to  my  youth;  but,  leaving  to  your  concep- 
tion the  emotions  which  I  felt,  I  fliall  relate  t©  you 
a  SOCRATIC  CONVERSATION  that  occurrcd  there 
in  my  prefence,  between  Philocles  and  your  kinfman 
Sophron.  This  amiable  youth,  who  is  likely  to  re- 
^£t  a  luflre  on  the  facred  office,  to  which,  I  trufl^ 
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he  will  ere  long  be  called,  had  been  reciting  to  his 
profeffor  an  academical  compofiiion  on  the  importance 
of  TRUTH,  and  on  the  folly,  infamy,  andbafenefs  of 
LYING  and  DECEIT :  and,  when  he  laid  down  the 
book,  Philocles  exprefled  an  earneft  wifti,  that  fuch 
fentiments  might  ever  influence  the  heart,  and  diredl 
the  conduft  of  his  pupil.  But  general  rules,  conti- 
nued he,  are  infufBcient  for  our  government  in  the 
di verified  and  complicated  occurrences  of  life:  and, 
if  we  be  ambitious  of  afting  with  wifdom,  honour, 
and  virtue,  it  is  necelTary  that  we  fliould  make  our- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  and  fub- 
ordinations  of  each  moral  duty.  Let  us,  therefore, 
take  a  particular  view  of  truth,  and  of  her  infe- 
pai-able  companion  faithfulness.  You  are  no 
novice  in  thefe  fubjefts;  and  Euphronius,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  will  be  pleafed  to  hear  you  exercifed  in  the 
diltuffion  of  them. 

1  prefume  you  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
MORAL  TRUTH  \&  the  Conformity  of  our  exprejjtons  to 
eur  thoughts ;  and  faithfulness,  tJjat  of  our 
lions  to  eur  expreffions:  And  that  lying  or  false- 
^iooD  is  generally  a  mean,  felfijhy  or  maleiolent,  and 
eliuays  on  unjufijiablef  endeavour  to  deceive  another, 
by  f^gnfyi'tig  or  afferting  that  to  be  truth  or  fad,  which 
is  kncitm  or  believed  to  be  other'wife',  and  by  making 
promifcs,  without  any  intention  to  perform  them. 

But  if  we  believe  our  alTertions  or  figns  to  be 
true,  and  they  fliould  afterwards  prove  to  be  falfe, 
tell  me,  Sophron,  are  we  then  guilty  of  lying 
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No,  replied  Sophron  j  we  ftiall  have  committed 
only  an  error  or  miftake:  for  under  fuch  circura- 
ftances  we  muft  have  been  deceived  ourfelves,  and 
could  have  had  no  defign  of  impofing  upon  others? 

But  is  every  breach  of  promife  a  lie,  continued 
Philocles  ? 

1  ihould  think  not,  anfwered  Sophron,  if  the  pro- 
mife were  made  with  fmcerity,  and  the  violation  of 
it  be  unavoidable. 

Your  diftinftion  is  jufl:,  faid  Philocles ;  and  there 
are  alfo  certain  conditions,  obvious  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  underflood  or  implied  in  almoft 
every  promife,  on  which  the  performance  muft  depend. 
Whang-to,  emperor  of  China,  who  governed  his 
people  like  a  father,  and  regarded  his  own  elevation 
and  power  as  trufts  delegated  for  their  good,  had  a 
daughter  who  was  his  only  child,  and  the  darling  of 
his  old  age.  He  promifed  her  in  marriage  to  Oufan- 
quey,  the  fon  of  his  favourite  mandarine ;  and  that  he 
would  bequeath  to  him  all  his  dominions  as  her 
dowry.  Oufan-quey  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
the  raoft  proraiCng  abilities  and  difpofitions ;  but  the 
profpeft  of  royalty,  and  the  adulation  of  a  court,  foon 
corrupted  his  heart.  He  became  haughty,  infolent, 
and  cruel ;  and  the  people  anticipated,  with  horror, 
the  tyranny  which  they  muft  endure  under  his  go- 
vernment. By  the  inftituiions  of  the  Chinefe,  the 
great  officers  of  flate  may  remonftrate  to  the  em- 
peror, when  his  decrees  are  injurious  to  the  public 
intereftj  and  this  privilege  has  often  tended  to  abate 
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the  rigour  of  defpotifm.  Whang-to  heard,  with  grief 
and  aftonifliment,  the  complaints  of  his  mandarines 
againft  Oufan-qiiey.  He  fummoned.  him  into  his 
prefence;  and  being  fatisfied  with  the  proofs  of  his 
demerit,  he  addreffed  the  officers  of  ftate  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  *'  I  engaged  my  daughter  in  marriage, 
*'  and  promifed  the  inheritance  of  my  dominions,  to 

Oufan-quey,  a  ^''outh  who  was  wife,  humane,  and 

juft.    In  departing  from  virtue,  he  has  cancelled 
\     *'  theffe  obligations,  and  forfeited  his  title  to  both.'* 
Then  turning  to  Oufan-quey,  he  faid,  "  I  command 

you  to  retire  from  my  court,  and  to  pafs  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  your  days  in  the  moft  diftant  provinc^^ 
*'  of  my  empire.'* 

But  is  it  not  deemed  peculiarly  honourable,  So- 
phron,  to  perform  a  promife,  when  pallion  or  felf- 
iiitereft  ftrongly  incites  us  to  the  violation  of  it? 

Nothing  raifes  our  admiration  higher,  faid  So- 
phronj  and  I  beg  leave  to  relate  to  you  a  ftory, 
which  places  tliis  truth  in  -a  very  ftriking  point  of 
view.  A  Spanifli  cavalier,  without  any  reafonable 
provocation,  alTaffinated  a  Moorifli  gentleman,  and 
inftantly  fled  from  juftice.  He  was  vigoroufly  pur- 
fued;  but  availing  himfelf  of  a  fudden  turn  in  the 
road,  he  leaped,  unperceived,  over  a  garden  wall. 
The  proprietor,  who  was  alfo  a  Moor,  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  walking  in  the  garden  ;  and  the 
Spaniard  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  acquainted 
him  with  his  cafe,  and  in  the  mofl  pathetic  manner 
implored  concealment.    The  Moor  liftened  to  him 
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with  compaflion,  and  generoiifly  promifed  his  affid.. 
ance.    He  then  locked  him  in  a  fummer-hoiife,  and 
left  him,  with  an  affurance  that,  when  night  ap- 
proached, he  would  provide  for  his  efcape.    A  few 
hours  afterwards,  the  dead  body  of  his  fon  was 
brought  to  him;  and  the  defcription  of  the  mur- 
derer exaftly.  agreed  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niard, whom  he  had  then  in  cuftody.    He  concealed 
the  horror  and  fufpicion  which  he  felt;  and  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  remained  there  till  midnight.  Then, 
going  jjrivately  into  the  garden,  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  fummer-houfe,  and  thus  accofted  the  cavalier; 
"  Chriftian,"  faid  he,  "  the  youth  whom  you  have 
'*  murdered  was  my  only  fon.    Your  crime  merits 
"  the  fevereft  punifliment.     But  I  have  iblemrily 
"  pledged  my  word  for  your  fecurity  ;  and  I  difdain 
"  to  violate  even  a  rafli  engagement  with  a  cruel 
"  enemy."    He  conducted  the  Spaniard  to  the  (ta- 
bles, and  furnifliing  him  with  one  of  his  fwiftefi: 
mules,  "  Fly,"  faid  he,  *'  whilft  the  darknefs  of 
"  the  night  conceals  you.    Your  hands  are  polluted 
"  with  blood;  but  God  is  jufl:;  and  I  humbly  thank 
"  Him  that  ray  faith  is  unfpotted,  and  that  I  have 
"  refigned  judgment  unto  Him."* 

When  Sophron  had  finifhed  this  narrative,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  obferving  that  Faithfuluefs  is  a  virtue, 
which  we  fometimes  meet  with  in  very  abandoned 
characters,  who  are  neither  influenced  by  a  feufe  of  re- 
ligious nor  of  moral  obligation.    In  fuch  perfons  it 

*  See  Hiftor.  Mirror. 
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is  founded  on  certain  ideas  of  honour,  which  ori- 
ginally fpring  from  the  befl:  natural  principles.* 
After  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  in  the  year  1745,  a 
reward  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  was  offered  to  any 
one,  who  fliould  difcover  or  deliver  up  the  young 
Pretender.  He  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Kenne- 
dies, two  common  thieves;  who  protefted  him  with 
fidelity,  robbed  for  his  fupport,  and  often  went  in 
difguife  to  Invernefs  to  buy  provifions  for  him.  A 
confiderable  time  afterwards,  one  of  thefe  men,  who 
had  refifled  the  temptation  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
was  hanged  for  fiealing  a  cow,  of  the  value  of  thirty 
fliillings.f 

But  I  apprehend,  refumed  Sophron,  with  much 
modefty,  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  would  be 
more  culpable  to  fulfil  than  to  violate  a  promife. 

To  this  propofitbn  Philocles  gave  his  fuH  affent, 
and  illuftrated  it  by  the  follov/ing  fuppofititious  cafe. 
A  brace  of  loaded  piftols  have  been  left  in  my  hands 
by  a  friend,  to  whom  I  have  engaged  to  reftore  them, 
whenever  he  fliall  make  the  demand.  Bui  if  he 
claim  them  when  intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  mad 
with  paffion  and  refentment,  it  is  evident  that  the 
performance  of  my  promife  would  not  only  be  weak, 
but  extremely  reprehenfible:  and  my  friend  himfelf, 
ill  his  calm  and  fober  moments,  would  be  amongfl: 
the  firfl:  to  charge  me  with  all  the  mifchiefs  occa- 
fioned  by  my  erroneous  fenfe  of  duty.  Haffcy  de- 
clarations and  rafli  affeverations  are  fometimes  made 

*  Vide  Appendix,  feft.  i.       t  See  Pennant's  Toui-  in  Scot. 
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by  good  men,  who  canuot  however  reafonably  or 
coafcientiouny  fulfil  them.   When  Jesus  had  waflied 
the  feet  of  feveral  of  his  difcipleSj  he  came  to  Simon 
Peter  :  Jnd  Peter  /aid  Unto  him.  Lord,  doji  thou 
wajli  my  feet?    Jesus  anfwered  and  fa'td,  what  I  do 
thou  knowefl  not  now  ;  but  thou  Jhalt  know  here' 
after.    Peter  faid  unto  him,  thou  Jhalt  never  wafh 
my  feet!    Jesus  anfwered  him,  if  I  wafh  thee  not^ 
thou  haji  7io  part  with  me.    Simon  Peter  faid  unto 
him.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  hut  alfo  my  hands  and 
my  head*    Nor  can  even  vows,  however  folemn,  be 
binding,  when  the  object  of  them  is  the  commiffion 
of  a  crime:  for  though  appeals  to  the  Deity  are 
facred  pledges  of  ourfmcerity,  they  make  no  change 
in  the  nature  or  legality  of  a(51ions  j  and  it  would 
be  the  groITefl:  fuperftition  to  fuppofe,  that  the  vio- 
lation of  God's  ordinances  can  either  be  honourable 
or  acceptable  to  Him. t    David,  in  revenge  for  .an 
infult  offered  him  by  Nabal,  vowed  that  he  would 
put  to  the  fword  every  male  of  his  family.    But  his 
wrath  was  afterwards  appeafed;  and  he  became  fo 
fo  fenfible  of  the  injuitice  of  his  defign,  that  he  faid, 
Blcffed  he  the  Lord  who  has  kept  his fervantfrom  e'viL\ 
It  fliould  feem,  that  the  Roman  emperor  Trajan 
thought  it  might  be  criminal  in  his  ofHcers,  under 
certain   circumfhances,   to  maintain  the  allegiance 
which  they  had  fworn  to  him.||    On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Suberanus  to  be  captain  of  the  royal  guard, 

*  John,  chap.  xiii.  f  See  Appendix,  fedl.  ii. 

t  I  Sam.  XXV.  32.         \\  See  Appendix,  fefl.  iii. 
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he  preferited  him  with  a  fword,  as  the  badge  of  hi* 
fealty,  faying,  "  Let  this  be  drawn  in  my  defence,  if 
"  I  rule  ac'crording  to  equity ;  but  if  otherwife,  it  may 
"  be  employed  againfl  me."* 

The  conclufion  concerning  the  obfervance  of  pro- 
mifes  may  be  extended  to  Veracity,  notwithftanding 
the  extravagant  declaration  of  one  of  the  Fathers, 
*'  that  he  would  not  violate  truth,  though  he  were 
"  fure  to  gain  heaven  by  it."  Whenever,  from  the 
concurrence  of  extraordinary  circumftances,  the  prac- 
tice of  one  virtue  is  rendered  incompatible  with  the 
performance  of  another  of  much  higher  obligation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  inferior  mufl:  yield  to  the  fuperior 
duty.  An  example  will  elucidate  and  evince  the 
juftnefs  of  this  obfervation. 

After  the  horrid  maffacre  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  which  began  on  St.  Bartholomev/'s  day  1 572, 
the  King  of  Navarre  was  very  rigoroufly  guarded,  by 
the  order  of  the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
But  one  day,  when  he  was  hunting  near  Senlis, 
during  the  heat  of  the  chafe,  he  feized  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  making  his  efcape;  and  galloping 
through  the  woods,  with  a  few  faithful  friends, 
araongft  whom  was  young  Rofny,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Sully,  he  crolTed  the  Seine  at  Poilfy,!  and  fled  to 
the  caftle  of  a  nobleman,  who  was  a  zealous  though 
fecret  Proteftant,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  his  intereft. 
Troops  of  horfe  were  foon  difpatched  different  ways 

*  Pliny.  ^ 
t  See  Sully's  Memoirs;  and  alfo  the  Preface  to  this  Work. 
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in  purfuit  of  him.  One  of  thefe  detaclimentsflopped, 
at  the  gates  of  the  caftle,  where  Henry  was  then  re- 
frefhing  himfelf;  and  the  captain  demanded  permifr 
lion  to  fearch  for  him,  fliewing  the  royal  mandate  to- 
bring  the  head  of  Henry,  and  to  put  his  attendants, 
to  the  fword.  Refinance  was  evidently  vainj  and' 
compliance  would  have  been  a  breach  of  hofpitality, 
friendfliip,  and  humanity;  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
mufl:  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  Proteftants  in 
France,  who  had  no  other  proteftor  than  the  King  of 
Navarre.  The  nobleman  therefore,  without  helita- 
tion,  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  inftantly 
faid,  "  Wafte  not  your  time,  fir,  in  fruitlefs  fearches. 
"  The  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  friends,  palTed  this 
*'  way  about  two  hours  ago;  and  if  you  fet  fpurs  to 
*'  your  horfe,  you  will  overtake  him  before  the  night 
"  approaches."  The  captain  and  his  troop,  latisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  rode  off  at  full  fpeed;  and  the  King 
was  then  left  at  liberty  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  by 
difguifing  himfelf,  and  taking  a  different  route. 

Under  fuch  circumflances  as  you  have  defcribed, 
all  mankind,  obferved  Sophvon,  would  condemn  a 
fhrict  adherence  to  truth.*  But  what  do  you 
think  of  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguefe  Have,  whofe 

*  "  Infani  ftpiens  nomen  fcrat,  sequus  iniqyi, 
"  Ultra  quam  fatis  eft  vii  tutem  li  pctat  ipiam." 

Hor.  Ep.  Vl.  lib.  i.  vcr.  1 5 , 

"  That  which  being  done  admits  of  a  rational  juftification,  is  the 

"  eflence,  or  general  charadler,  of  a  moral  duty."  Dialogue 

concerning Happinefs,  by  James  Harris,  efq;  p.  175. 
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breach  of  veracity,  and  even  perjury,  is  extolled  by 
Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  European  Set- 
tlements? This  negro,  Vfho  had  fled  into  the  woods 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  vi^hich  v^as  his  natural  right, 
having  learned  that  his  old  mafter  was  arrefted,  and 
likely  to  be  condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into 
the  court  of  juftice;  affumcd  the  guilt  of  the  faci:; 
fufFered  himfelf  to  be  imprifoned;  brought  falfe, 
though  judicial  proofs  of  his  crime;  and  was  executed 
inftead  of  his  beloved  mafter. 

The  difapprobation  of  falfehood,  in  this  inftance, 
anfwered  Philocles,  is  fupprefled  for  a  while,  by  our 
admiration  of  the  affeftion,  gratitude,  generofity,  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  difplayed  by  the  negi-o.  We 
lament  the  bondage  of  fuch  a  hero;  and  regret  that 
his  exalted  virtues  were  not  difplayed  on  a  more 
important  and  honourable  occafion.  But  when  thefe 
firft  emotions  are  over,  and  we  difpaffionately  refleft 
on  ^he  conduft  of  the  Have,  we  muft  condemn  it  as 

"  The  right  to  truth  may  be  forfeited  in  particular  cafes,  as  by  one 
*'  who  hath  formed  a  defign  to  kill  another,  and  if  not  hindered,  will 
f  probably  accompliih  his  wicked  purpofe.  Neither  the  perfon 
"  whofe  life  is  aimed  at,  f];ov,ld  he  fiive  himfelf  by  a  lie,  nor 
*'  any  one  who  fliould  tell  an  officious  lie  for  him,  will  be  guilty 
_  of  the  leaft  injuftice  to'  him  whom  by  this  means  they  keep  from 
*'  perpretating  the  mifchief  intended,  Inftead  of  a  wrong,  it  is  a 
"  kindnefs."  Grove's  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

"  Adhering  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  duty,  in  thefe  extrnordhiary 
"  cafes,  may  fometimes  occafion  greater  evils  to  our  country,  or  to 
"  mankind,  than  all  the  virtues  any  one  mortal  can  exert,  will 

^'  repair."  Hutchcfon's  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  4tt\.  p.  11-. 

See  a  farther  difcuffion  of  this.lubjc(Sl;  in  the  Appendix,  {<:&..  iv. 
Confult  alfo  Genefis,  chap.  xii. 
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an  unjuftifiable  lacrifice  of  truth,  of  his  own  life, 
and  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  fociety.*  The 
divine  command,  Thou  Jhalt  not  hear  falfe  witnefs 
AGAINST  thy  neighbour,  cannot  furelybe  fuppofed  to 
imply  that  we  may  ht^x  falfe  witnefs  in  his  favour; 
becaufe  this  would  be  to  forbid  private  injury,  and 
to  authorize  public  wrongs.  Judicial  teftimony,  in 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  moral  world,  is  elTen- 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  fociety ;  and  to  leflen  the 
general  credibility  of  it,  by  introducing  into  courts 
of  law  falfehood  and  perjury,  is  a  high  crime  againfl: 
the  ftate,  and  feverely  puniflied  in  all  countries  which 
have  emerged  from  barbarifm.  Befides,  the  good 
of  the  community  requires  that  juflice  fliould  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  offender  himfelf,  to  prevent  him  from 
committing  other  crimes  :  and  it  would  give  encou- 
ragement to  vice,  if  an  innocent  perfon,  perhaps 
tired  of  life,  or  influenced  by  enthufiaftic  notions  of 
honour,  friendfliip,  or  love,  might  fuffer  for  another 
who  is  guilty. 

The  certainty  of  punifhment,  even  in  mifdemean- 
ors,  is  ftrongly  urged  by  the  Marquis  de  Beccaria 
the  great  advocate  for  judicial  lenity ;  and  he  thinks 
the  forgivenefs  of  the  injured  party  himfelf  fliould  not 
interrupt  the  execution  of  juftice.  "  This  may  be  an 
"  act  of  good-nature  and  humanity,"  he  obferves, 
"  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  public.  For 
"  although  a  private  citizen  may  difpenfe  with  fatis- 
^'  fadiou  for  his  private  injury,  he  cannot  remove  the 

*  See  Appendix,  fed.  iv. 
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"  neceflity  of  public  example.  The  right  of  punilhing 
"  belongs  not  to  any  individual  in  particular,  but  to 

the  fociety  in  general,  or  the  fovereign  who  repre- 
"  fents  that  fociety;  and  a  man  may  renounce  liiii 
"  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he  cannot  give  up 
"  that  of  others." 

The  condu£l  of  the  negro,  faid  Sophron,  however 
erroneous  it  might  be  in  point  of  wifdom,  or  unjuili- 
fiable  with  refpeft  to  its  morality,  was  perfectly  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefted.  But  the  fame  elegant  writer 
■who  records  this  fadl  has  related  another  example  of 
the  violation  of  truth,  from  motives  purely  felfijlo, 
which  I  cannot  condemn,  though  I  know  not  how  to 
juftify.  I  will  endeavour  to  recolleft,  and  to  repeat 
the  ftory.  A  Britifti  ferjeant  was  taken  prifoner  by 
the  favages  in  America,  who  prepared  themfelves  to 
put  him  to  death,  with  all  the  barbarity  which  their 
fkill  in  torture  could  invent.  Shocked  with  the  view 
of  the  horrid  fufferings  which  awaited  him,  he  thus 
addrelTed  the  Indians:  "  Mighty  warriors,  your  pre- 

parations  are  vain,  for  my  body  is  invulnerable; 
**  and  if  you  will  fet  me  at  liberty,  I  will  teach  you 
"  how  to  become  fo.    Think  not  that  I  impofe  upon 

you  by  falfe  pretenfions.    I  am  Avilling  that  you 

fliould  try  upon  me  an  experiment,  which  may 
"  fatisfy  your  doubts.  Let  the  chief  who  holds  ray 
"  hanger  now  flrike  with  all  his  force.  I  equally 
*'  defy  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  inftrument,  and  the 
, .  lif  flrength  of  his  arms."  Whilft  he  was  faying  thefe 
words,  he  bent  his  head,  and  laid  bare  his  neck.  The 
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Indian  eagerly  advanced,  and  by  one  furious  blow 
fevered  the  head  from  the  body.  Thus  the  poor 
fcrjeant,  by  his  prefence  of  mind,  exchanged  lingering 
tortures  for  an  eafy  and  inftantaneous  death. 

Euphronius  here  remarked,  that  the  ftory  Is  of 
doubtful  authority,  by  the  confeffion  of  the  Abbe 
himfelf.  But  admitting  the  truth  of  it,  continued 
he,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  what  moralifl  can  be 
fo  rigid  as  not  to  deem  the  condudt  of  the  ferjeant  at 
leaft  excufable?  Perhaps  no  man,  in  fimilar  circum^ 
ftances,  would  have  a£ted  differently,  if  he  pofTefled 
fufficient  compofure  to  devife,  or  addrefs  to  pra£tife, 
fuch  an  expedient.  The  cafe  is  not  analogous  to  that 
of  mai-tyrdom  for  religion.  The  horrid  fuiFerings  to 
be  endured  in  this  inftance  could  anfwer  no  good  end; 
and  fociety  received  not  the  leaft  injury,  either  imme- 
diate or  remote,  by  the  evafion  of  them. 

Recollecting  an  hiftorical  fadl  of  unqueftionable 
truth,  and  ftri£tly  applicable  to  the  point  in  debate,  I 
requefted  permiflion  to  relate  it.  When  Columbus 
and  his  crew  were  caft  away  on  an  ifland,  more 
than  thirty  leagues  from  Hifpaniola,  nothing  remained 
to  them  in  profpedt,  but  to  end  their  miferable  days 
with  naked  favages,  far  from  their  country  and  their 
friends.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  natives 
began  foon  to  murmur  at  the  refidence  of  the  Spani- 
ards amongft  them  j  the  fupport  of  whom  became 
burdenfome  to  men  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  un- 
accuftomcd  to  exertion  or  induftry.  They  brought 
in  provifions  with  reluctance,  furniflied  them  fpa- 
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ringly,  and  even  threatened  entirely  to  withhold 
them.  Such  a  refolution  mufl  have  occafioned  ine- 
vitable deftruftion  to  the  Spaniards;  but  Columbus 
prevented  it  by  a  happy  device,  that  revived  all  the 
admiration  and  reverence  vi^ith  which  the  Indians  firft 
regarded  thefe  ftrangers.  By  his  flcill  in  aftronomy 
he  knew  there  was  fliortly  to  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the 
moon.  On  the  day  before  it  happened,  he  affembled 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  diftrift,  and  after  re- 
proaching them  for  their  defection  from  thofe  whom 
they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  dwells 
in  heaven :  that,  offended  at  their  refufal  to  fupport 
the  objefts  of  his  peculiar  favour,  the  Deity  was 
preparing  to  punifh  their  crime  with  exemplary  feve- 
rity ;  and  that  the  moon  ftiould  be  darkened  that  very 
night,  and  affume  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  fign  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready 
to  fall  on  them.  To  this  marvellous  prediftion  fome 
of  the  barbarians  liflened  with  carelefs  indifference; 
others,  with  credulous  aftonifhment :  but  when  the 
moon  began  gradually  to  withdraw  her  light,  and  at 
length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  fb-uck  with 
terror.  They  ran  with  conflernation  to  their  houfes, 
and  returning  to  Columbus  loaded  with  provifions, 
threw  them  inflantly  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Great  Spirit,  to  avert  the  deftructiou 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  Columbus,  feem- 
ing  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promifed  to 
comply  with  their  define.    The  eclipfe  went  ofl',  the 
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moon  recovered  its  fplendour ;  and  from  that  time  the 
Spaniards  were  not  only  furniflied  profufely  with  pro- 
vifions,  but  treated  with  the  mofl:  fuperllitious  atten- 
tion.*  This  folemn  deceit  of  Columbus  maybejudified 
by  the  rights  of  necelTity.  Shipwrecked  on  a  didant 
coafl,  in  the  profecution  of  an  enterprize,  which  in 
his  mind  appears  to  hav^  originated  from  honourable 
and  ufeful  views,  and  deftitute  of  every  means  of 
fupplying  himfelf  and  his  alTociates  with  fuftenanee, 
he  had  a  claim  to  the  prote^lion,  affiftance,  and  fup- 
port  of  the  people  who  were  fpeftators  of  his  calamity: 
and  it  was  a  happy  fertility  of  genius,  which  fug- 
gefted  to  him  an  expedient  far  preferable  to  the  force 
of  arms.  But  I  feel  a  fecret  wifli  that  this  truly  great 
man  had  mixed  lefs  of  falfity  with  his  artifice.  He 
might  have  reprehended  the  Indians  for  their  want  of 
hofpitality,  alarmed  their  fears  by  his  prediftion,  and 
excited  their  wonder  and  reverence  by  its  fulfilment, 
without  denouncing  in  fuch  unguarded  terms  the 
immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Truth  is  fo  im- 
portant, and  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  that  every  pofiible 
precaution  fliould  be  employed  to  extenuate  its  vio- 
lation, akhough  the  facrifice  be  made  to  duties  which 
fuperfede  its  obligation. 

Philocles  very  obligingly  thanked  me  for  recalling 
to  his  memory  fo  pertinent  a  fa£l.  He  then  turned 
to  his  pupil,  and  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
maxim,  which  fome  pecfons  have  adopted,  "  that 

faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  rogues  or  traitors." 
*  See  Robertfon's  Hiltory  of  America,  vol.  i.  book  ii. 
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I  think  the  maxim,  replied  Sophron,  falfe  in  itfelf, 
and  highly  injurious  to  fociety.  For,  independent  of 
the  licentioufnefs  and  cruelty  to  which  it  might  give 
rife,  a  man  owes  to  his  own  honour  and  peace  of 
mind,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occafions,  the 
ftri6l  performance  of  his  promife.  And  this  opinion 
feems  to  have  influenced  the  condu£l  of  the  great 
Vifcount  Turenne,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert.  The 
former  was  attacked  one  night  by  robbers  near  Paris, 
who  ftripped  him  of  his  money,  watch,  and  rings. 
He  engaged  to  give  them  a  hundred  louis  d'ors,  if 
they  would  return  him  a  ring,  of  little  intrinfic 
worth,  but  on  which  he  fet  a  particular  value.  The 
highwaymen  complied;  and  one  of  them  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  go  to  his  houfe  the  fucceeding  day,  and  in 
the  midfl:  of  a  large  company  to  demand,  in  a  whifper, 
the  performance  of  his  promife.  The  Vifcount  gave 
orders  for  the  money  to  be  paid ;  *and  fufFered  the 
villain  to  efcape,  before  he  related  the  adventure.* 

Sir  Richard  Herbert,  being  fent  by  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  reduce  certain  rebels  in  North- Wales,  laid 
liege  to  Harlech  caftle,  in  Merionethfliire;  a  fortrefs 
fo  ftrong,  that  he  dcfpaired  of  taking  it  but  by  block- 
ade and  famine.  The  captain  of  it  offered  to  furrender, 
on  condition  that  Sir  Richard  would  do  what  he  could 
io  fane  his  life.  The  condition  was  accepted;  and 
Sir  Richard  brought  the  commander  to  the  King, 
requeuing  his  Majefty  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  as  the 
expectation  of  this  favour  had  induced  him  to  yield 
*  See  Ramfay's  Life  of  Turenne. 
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up  an  important  caftle,  which  he  might  have  defe^ided. 
Edward  replied  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  "  That  as 
"  he  had  no  power  by  his  commilTioa  to  pardon 
*'  any  one,  he  might  therefore,  after  the  reprefenta- 
"  tion  hereof  to  his  Sovereign,  deliver  him  up  to 
"  juftice.'*  Sir  Richard  Herbert  anfwered,  "  He 
"  had  not  yet  done  the  beji  he  could  for  him;  'and 
"  therefore  raofl:  humbly  defired  his  highnefs  to  do 
"  one  of  two  things;  either  to  put  him  again 
"  in  the  caftle  where  he  had  been,  and  command 
*^  fome  other  to  take  him  out;  or,  if  his  highnefs 
"  would  not  do  fo,  to  take  his  life  for  the  captain's, 
*'  that  being  the  laft  proof  he  could  give,  that  he  had 
"  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  promife." 
'  The  King,  finding  himfelf  fo  much  urged,  pardoned 
the  captain,  but  beftowed  on  Sir  Richard  Herbert  no 
"  other  reward  for  his  fervice.*'* 

Thefe  gentlemen,  faid  Philocles,  difplayed  a  deli- 
cate fenfe  of  honour ;  and  though  I  am  dubious, 
whether  the  conduct  of  Monfieur  Turenne  has  the 
fanftion  of  the  great  Roman  cafuiit,!  yet,  according, 
to  my  judgment,  both  he  and  Sir  Richard  Herbert 
afted  conformably  to  the  laws  of  reafon  and  re£litude. 
For  every  lawful  promife,  made  by  one  polleffing 
prefence  of  mind,  and  the  free  ufe  of  reafon,  no  event 
or  confideration  fucceeding,:,which  an  unbiaifed  under- 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

t  "  Si  prasdonibus  paftum  pro  capita  pretiiim  non  atluleris,  nulla 
"  fraus  eft,  ne  li  juratus  quidem  id  non  feccris."  Cic.  de  Off- 
fib,  ill.  cap.  29. 
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ftanding  would  deem  fufficient  to  render  it  unlawful^ 
ought  to  be  religioufly  obferved,*  But  promhes, 
extorted  by  fear,  and  that  clearly  contravene  our 
duty  to  fociety,  are  void  in  tliemfelves.  Thus  an 
engagement  made  with  fincerity,  under  the  ftrong  im- 
prelTions  of  terror,  to  a  highwayman  or  murderer, 
not  to  bear  teftimony  againft  him,  can  be  of  no  vali- 
dity; becaufe  there  fubfifts  an  antecedent  claim  of  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  difpenfed  v/ith  by  any 
of  its  members.  I  have  fuppofed  the  engagement  to 
be  fmcere ;  for  if  entered  into  with  a  previous  defign 
of  violation,  a  breach  of  truth  and  faithfulnefs  is  in 
fome  degree  committed,  notwithftanding  its  injuftice 
or  illegality. 

But  when  you  deliver  to  another  asr  a  certain  truth 
what  you  believe  to  be  falfe,  are  you  guilty  of  lying, 
fhould  it  afterwards  prove  to  be  true? 

Yes,  anfwered  Sophron;  becaufe  my  intention  is 
to  deceive,  and  to  make  a  fuppofed  falfehood  pafs  for 
truth.  Chian-fu  was  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  He  had  formed  a  tender  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage,  when  a  formidable  infur- 
re£tion  in  a  diftant  ifland  of  the  empire,  occafioned  by 
the  tyranny  and  cruel  exactions  of  the  government, 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  capital  without  delay,  to 
alTume  his  poll  in  the  royal  army.  The  war  was 
protra£led  through  various  caufes;  and  he  bore  with 
great  impatience  fo  long  an  abfence  from  his  raiftrefs, 

*  See  Grove's  Moral  Pliilofophy.. 
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By  the  influence  of  a  bribe,  he  obtained  permiffioa 
from  the  commander  in  cliief  to  return  to  Jeddo  for  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  time  he  hoped  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials.  But  dreading  left  the  emperor  fliould 
refent  his  defertion  of  tlie  army  at  fo  critical  a  con- 
iunfture,  he  pretended  that  he  brought  tidings 
from  the  general,  of  an  important  advantage  gained 
over  the  enemy,  which  was  likely  foon  to  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  complete  viftory.  Thefe  accounts  were 
founded  on  probability,  not  on  truth;  his  falfehoods, 
however,  procured  him  the  moll:  favourable  reception 
at  court.  He  married  the  lady;  and  after  a  week 
fpent  in  feftivity,  prepared  for  his  departure  to  join 
the  army.  An  exprefs  at  this  time  arrived,  with  the 
news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  infurgents;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  previous  difpatches  by 
Chian-fu.  The  emperor  fufpe^led  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  deceit.  He  was  ftriftly  examined,  coufefTed 
his  crime,  and  the  motives  of  it;  and  was  condemned 
to  fulFer  immediate  death.  For  lying  is  a  capital 
O-Tence,  by  the  laws  of  Japan. 

If  truth,  refumed  Philocles,  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  words  and  thoughts,  are  you  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  exprefs  all  your  thoughts? 

No,  faid  Sophron,  prudence  often  forbids  it ;  and 
it  is  no  violation  of  truth  to  conceal  thofe  thoughts, 
or  that  knowledge,  with  which  another  has  no  right 
to  be  acquainted.  On  a  particular  occafion,  the  Jews 
demanded  of  Jesus,  What  ftgn  Jheweji  thou  unto  us? 
Jesus  anfivered  and  faid.,  Dejiroy  this  temple^  and 
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in  three  days  I  will  raife  it  up.  Then  /aid  the  Jews, 
Forty  and  fix  years  was  this  temple  in  buildings  and 
luilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?  But  he  /pake  of 
the  temple  of  his  body.  When  therefore  he  was  arifcn 
from  the  dead,  his  difciples  remembered  that  he  had 
faid  this  unto  them.* 

Sometimes,  when  improper  or  treacherous  ques- 
tions are  alked,  filence  would  be  no  lefs  dangerous 
than  an  explicit  declaration  of  our  fentiments.  In 
thefe  cafes  we  fliall  be  juflified  in  the  ufe  of  fuch 
evafions  as  do  not  c"ontradi(51:  the  truth.  When  the 
chief  priefts  and  fcribes  inquired  of  our  Saviour,  whe- 
ther it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  unto  Caefar?  He 
perceived  their  craftinefs,  and  faid  unto  them.  Why 
tempt  ys  me?  Shew  me  a  penny :  whofe  image  and 
fuperfcription  hath  it?  They  anfwered and faid,  Cafar^s. 
And  he  faid  unto  them.  Render  unto  Ccefar  the  things 
which  be  Cafar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  be 
God's.  And  they  could  not  take  hold  of  his  words 
before  the  people:  and  they  marvelled  at  his  anfwers, 
and  held  their  peace.  ^ 

Under  the  reign  of  the  cruel  and  bigoted  queen 
Mary,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  her  fifter,  fufFered  a 
variety  of  perfecutions  on  account  of  her  fteady  at- 
tachment to  the  Protellant  religion.  It  is  faid  flie 
was  one  day  interrogated  concerning  the  Lord's- 
Supper,  and  that  fhe  returned  the  following  prudent 
and  evafive  anfwer: 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  fpake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 

*  John  ii.  1 8. 
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**  And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
"•That  I  believe  and  take  it."* 

Phllocles  exprelTed  much  fatisfaftion  in  the  judi- 
cious diftinilion  which  his  pupil  had  made,  and  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  conduft  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  is 
fully  juftified  by  the  example  of  the  apollle  Paul,  in 
circumflances  not  very  diffimilar.  The  Athenians  had 
a  law,  which  rendered  it  capital  to  promulgate  any 
new  divinities.!    And  when  Paul  preached  to  them 
Tesus  and  the  resurrection,  he  was  accufed  of 
having  broken  this  law,  and  of  being  a  feUer  forth  of 
firange  gods;  and  was  carried  before  the  Areopagus,  a 
court  of  judicature,  which  took  cognizance  of  all 
criminal  matters,  and  was  in  a  particular  manner 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  eftabliflied  religion.  An 
impoftor,  in  fuch  a  licuation,  would  have  retraced 
his  doftrine,  to  fave  his  life;  and  an  enthuliaft 
would  have  facrificed  his  life,  without  attempting  to 
fave  it  by  innocent  means.    But  the  Apoftle  wifely 
avoided  both  extremes ;  and  availing  himfelf  of  an 
infcription,  "  to  the  unknown  god,'*  which  he 
had  feen  upon  an  altar  in  the  city,  he  pleaded  in  his 
own  defence,  IVbom  ye  ignorantly  ivorfhip,  him  declare 
I  unto  you.    By  this  prefence  of  mind  he  evaded  the 
law,  and  efcaped  condemnation,  without  departing 
from  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  or  violating  the  honour 

of  GOD.J 

*  Walpole's  Cat.  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
t  Socrates  fu£Fercd  under  this  law. 
X  Vide  A€i%  xvli,  23.  Alfo  Lord  Lyttelton's  Obfervations  on  the 
Converfion  and  Apoftlefhip  of  St.  Pau'. 
VOL.  II,  C 
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Though  I  am  no  general  admirer,  contimied  Phr- 
locles,  of  the  maxims  of  morality  delivered  by  Lord 
Chefterfield,  yet  I  think  his  remarks  on  the  prefent 
iubjeft  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.    "  The  pru- 
"  dence  and  neceffity,'*  fays  the  noble  author,  "  oF 
*'  frequently  concealing  the  truth,  infenfibly  feduces 
people  to  violate  it.    It  is  the  only  art  of  mean 
*'  capacities,  and  the  only  refuge  of  mean  fpirits. 
"  Whereas  concealing  the  truth  upon  proper  occa- 
"  fions  is  as  prudent  and  as  innocent,  as  telling  a  lie 
"  upon  any  occaflon  is  infamous  and  foolifli.  I-will 
(late  you  a  cafe  in  your  own  department.  Suppofe 
you  are  employed  at  a  foreign  court,  and  that  the 
"  rainifter  of  that  court  is  abfurd  or  impertinent 
enough  to  aflc  you  what  your  inftrudions  are;  will 
*'  you  tell  him  a  lie,  which,  as  foon  as  found  out,  and 
found  out  it  certainly  will  be,  mufl  deftroy  your 
*'  credit,  blafl;  your  character,  and  render  you  ufelefs 
"  there?    No.    Will  you  tell  him  the  truth  then, 
and  betray  your  trufl:?    As  certainly.  No.  But 
*'  you  will  anfwer  with  firmnefs,  That  you  are  fur- 
prized  at  fuch  a  queftionj  that  you  are  perfuaded 
"  he  does  not  expe£t  an  anfwer  to  it ;  but  that  at  all 
"  events  he  certainly  will  not  have  one.    Such  an. 
"  anfwer  will  give  him  confidence  in  you;  he  will 
"  conceive  an  opinion  of  your  veracity,  of  which 
opinion  you  may  afterwards  make- very  honeft  and 
fair  advantages." 

Philocles  proceeded  to  interrogate  his  pupil,  whe- 
ther falfity,  when  in  jeft,  is  to  be  deemed  a  lie?  But 
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Sopliron  declined  the  queflion,  as  too  nice  for  his 
decifion,  and  defired  ro  hear  the  fentiraents  of  Phi- 
locles,  who  dehvered  them  in  the  following  terms. 
Wit  and  ironyj  raillery  and  humour,  are  often  devi- 
ations from  the  flrift  rules  of  veracity:  but  they  are 
allowed  by  common  confentj  and,  under  proper  re- 
fbiclions,  they  contribute  to  enliven  converfation,  and 
to  improve  our  manners.  But  jocularity  is  certainly 
culpable,  and  may  be  deemed  a  fpecies  of  lyings 
when  it  is  intended  to  deceive  without  any  good  end 
ih  view;  and  efpecially  with  the  ungenerous  one  of 
diverting  ourfelves  at  the  painful  expence  of  another. 
The  practice  alfo  may  lead  to  more  criminal  falfehoods ; 
and  it  is  related  with  honour  of  Ariflides,  that  he  held 
truth  to  be  fo  facred,  ut  ne  joco  qiiidem  mentiretiir-. 

Some  jocular  lies  have  produced  the  moft  ferious 
and  affefting  confeqitenc'es ;  of  which  I  will  give  you 
an  example  qx  two-,  in  the  youthful  frolics  of  Hilario, 
a  nobleman  who  now  looks  back  with  forrow  and 
regret  on  the  fufferings  occafioned  by  his  levity. 
"When  he  was  a  ftudent  at  GambridgCj  he  went  at 
midnight  crying  fire!  fire!  to  the  chamber  door  of 
dne  of  the  fellows  of  - — a  gentleman  univer- 
fally  admired  for  his  literary  and  poetical  abilities^ 
but  who  was  of  a  timid  and  melancholy  difpofitioni 
The  gentleman,  awaked  out  of  a  found  fleep,  and 
attentive  only  to  the  firft  fuggeftions  of  fear,  leaped 
through  the  window  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  his  life 
by  the  fall.  Not  long  after  this  tranfaftion,  Hilario 
^vcnt  up  to  London ;  and  dining  in  a  mixed  company 

.9  2, 
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of  petfons  of  fafliion,  he  happened  to  fit  near  a  grave 
old  gentleman,  who  took  the  firft.  opportunity  of 
making  particular  inquiries  concerning  a  youth,  then 
at  Cambridge,  whom  he  knew  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  nobleman.  Hilario  inflantly  fas- 
pe£Ved  that  the  ferious  Bon  was  a  rich  uncle  of  his 
friend,  an'd  determined  that  he  would  give  fuch  an 
account  of  the  nephew,  as  fliould  occafion  a  foleran 
letter  of  reproof,  over  which  he  hoped  to  regale  him- 
felf  on  his  return  to  college.  He  therefore  jocularly 
faid,  that  his  companion  was  a  fine  jolly  fellow,  al- 
ways forming  connexions  with  the  girls;  that  he 
loved  to  rattle  the  dice;  and  that  he  had  lately  lofl 
his  next  quarter's  allowance,  which  would  lower  hk 
courage  at  play  for  fome  time  to  come.  From  the 
alteration  which  he  perceived  in  the  ftranger's  coun- 
tenance, he  was  afTured  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  hum,  an 
abfurd  term  given  to  this  fhameful  kind  of  lie:  and 
when  he  got  back  to  Cambridge,  he  haftened  to  the 
apartment  of  bis  friend,  to  enjoy  the  laughter  which 
he  fhould  raife  at  his  expence.  But  how  was  he 
fhocked  to  find  him  in  the  delmum  of  a  fever,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  billet,  which  had  been  delivered  the  pre- 
ceding day,  purporting,  "  That  Lucinda  had  juft 

beftowed  her  hand  upon  a  perfon  much  more  de- 
*'  ferving  of  her  afFeftions,  than  he  had  been  repre- 
"  fented  to  her  father  by  Hilario,  his  aflociate  in 
*'  pleafure,  extravagance,  and  profligacy." 

By  fuch  thoughtlefs  and  unjuftifiable  violations  of 
ti'uth,  Hilario  was  often  wounding  his  own  peace  of 
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mind,  and  Involving  his  conneftions  in  diftrefs.  He 
was,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  correct  this 
criminal  habit,  through  the  horror  which  he  felt  on 
having  given  rife  to  a  fatal  duel  between  two  bro- 
thers, by  jocularly  infiuuating  to  one  of  them,  that 
he  was  rivalled  in  the  a£fe£lions  of  his  miftrefs  by 
the  other. 

It  would  be  happy,  faid  I,  if  we  could  afcertain 
the  reftriftions  under  which  thefe  fallies  of  frolic  and 
jocularity  may  be  indulged  with  innocence.  One 
general  rule  may,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  the  en» 
tertainment  which  we  thus  create  to  ourfelves,  fliouI4 
be  fuch  only  as  will  be  a  future  fubje^E  of  mirth  even 
to  thofe  who  are  the  prefent  fufferers  by  it.  But  to 
ufe  the  words  of  an  excellent  moralift,  "  ^s  every 
"  aftion  may  produce  eftecls,  over  which  humaQ  power 

has  no  influence,  and  which  human  fagacity  cannot 

forefee;  we  fliould  not  lightly  venture  to  the  verge 
"  of  evil,  nor  flrike  at  others,  though  with  a  reed, 

left,  like  the  rod  of  Mofes,  it  become  a  ferpent  in. 
"  our  hands,"* 

Philocles  now  purfued  the  fubjeft,  by  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  Equivocation;  which  Sophron 
defined  to  be  a  mean  expedient  to  avoid  the  declaration 
of  truth,  without  verbally  telling  a  lie.  An  equivoca- 
tion, faid  he,  confifts  of  fuch  expreffions  as  admit  of 
more  than  one  meaning.  The  fpeaker  ufes  them  in  one 
fenfe,  and  defigns  that  the  hearer  fliouId  underftand 
them  in  another.    Cicero  mentions  a  certain  perfon, 

*  Dr.  Hawkfwortli. 
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"who  made  a  truce  with  the  enemy  for  thirty  days,  and 
treacheroufly  evaded  his  agreement  by  laying  wafle 
the  country  during  the  nights;  alleging,  that  the 
truce  was  for  fb  many  days^  not  nights.*  Such  aa 
equivocation  as  this  has  all  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
a  liej  but  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  inclined  to  condemn 
the  duplicity  pra£tifed  by  a  gentleman  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  He  was  returning  home  from  the 
affizes  at  York,  and  was  attacked  on  the  road  by  a 
highwayman,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  fmall  purfe  of 
money.  The  robber  told  him  that  he  fliould  not  be 
fatisfied  with  a  few  guineas,  and  fternly  demanded  the 
fum  which  he  knew  he  had  received,  and  then  car- 
ried about  him.  The  gentleman,  with  great  apparent 
terror,  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  leathern  bag,  and 
giving  it  to  the  highwayman,  faid,     Take -what  you 

want,  but  fpare  ray  life,*'  The  robber  eagerly 
received  it,  and  was  tranfported  with  the  value  of  his 
acquifition.  He  rode  off  with  it  through  bye  lanes, 
till  he  arrived  at  a  place  of  fecurity.  There  he  flop- 
ped to  examine  hi§  booty,  which  to  his  aftonifhment 
he  found  to  confift  only  of  a  quantity  of  halfpence, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  dying  fpeech  and  earned 
exhortations  of  a  malefaflor,  who  had  been  execute^ 
the  preceding  day  for  robbery. 

Can  you  acquit  me,  Philocles,  faid  I,  of  the  crl- 
niinality  of  equivocation,  when  in  the  exercife  of  my 
profeffional  duties,  I  ftudy,  by  cheerful  looks  and 
ambiguous  words,  to  remove  from  my  patients  the 

*  yid.  Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  13, 
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horrors  of  defpiiir,  to  mitigate  the  apprebenfions  of 
danger,  and  to  deceive  them  into  hope;  that  by 
adminiftering  a  cordial  to  the  drooping  fpirit,  I  may 
fmooth  the  bed  of  death,  or  revive  even  expiring  life? 
For  there  are  maladies  which  rob  the  phiiofopher  of 
fortitude,  and  the  Chriftian  of  confolation. 

From  my  heart  I  acquit  you,  anfwered  Philocles, 
with  his  wonted  humanity.  You  do  a  kindnefs,  not 
a  wrong,  to  the  perfon  whom  you  thus  deceive;  and 
may  reafonably  prefuppofe  his  future  approbation  of 
that  conduct,  which  meets  with  the  prefent  acquies- 
cence of  all  his  friends.  The  amiable  and  elegant 
Pliny,  who  had  the  nicefl  fenfe  of  honour,  recites  with 
applaufe,  in  a  letter  to  Nepos,  a  (lory,  which  may 
perhaps  contribute  to  fatisfy  your  mind,  and  remove 
your  fcruples. 

The  hufband  of  the  celebrated  Arria,  Ccecinna 
Pffitus,  was  very  dangeroufly  ill.  Her  fon  was  alfo 
lick  at  the  fame  time,  and  died.  He  was  a  youth  of 
uncommon  accomplifliments,  and  fondly  beloved  by 
his  parents.  Arria  prepared  and  conducted  his  fu- 
neral in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  hufband  remained 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  mournful  event  which  occa- 
fioned  that  folemnity.  Psetus  ofceii  inquired  with 
anxiety  about  his  fon;  to  whom  flie  cheerfully  replied, 
that  he  had  llept  well,  and  was  better.  But  if  her 
tears,  too  long  reftrained,  were  burfting  forth,  flie 
inftantly  retired  to  give  vent  to  her  grief;  and  when 
again  corapofed,  flie  returned  to  Pectus  with  dry  eyes 
and  a  placid  countenance,  quitting,  as  it  were,  all  the 
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tender  feelings  of  the  mother  at  the  threfliold  of  her 
hufband's  chamber.* 

But  addreffing  himfelf  to  Sophron,  is  it  not  a  fpe,. 
ties  of  equivocation,  and  a  breach  of  faithfulnefs, 
continued  Philocles,  when  we  do  not  perform  our 
promifes,  according  to  the  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  them? 

Without  doubt  it  is,  anfwered  Sophron.  The 
moralifl:  whom  I  before  quoted,  relates,  that  ten 
Romans,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
"were  fent  by  Hannibal  to  the  fenate,  to  propofe  an 
exchange  of  prifoners.  before  they  fet  out,  each  of 
them  engaged,  by  an  oath,  to  return  to  the  camp  of 
the  Carthaginians,  if  the  embalTy  fliould  prove  inef* 
feftual.  The  fenate  rejefted  the  offers  of  Hannibal, 
and  nine  of  the  prifoners  honourably  rendered  them- 
felves  up  to  him ;  but  the  tenth  refufed  to  return, 
on  pretence  that  he  had  already  difcharged  himfelf 
of  his  oath.  For  it  feems  that  he  went  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians  foon  after  he  quitted  it, 
to  fetch  fame  neceffaries,  which  he  had  defignedly 
left  behind,  that  he  might  be  able  to  plead  his  having 
complied  literally  with  the  terras  of  his  engagement, 
But  the  fenate  difdained  the  deceit,  and  commanded 
the  artful  wretch  to  be  fent  bound  to  Hannibal. 

Mental  and  other  private  refervations  neither  abr 
folve  hor  even  extenuate  the  guilt  of  lying.  When 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  dauphin  of  France,  the  king,  his  father, 

*  Plin.  Epift.  XVI.  lib.  iii. 
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Solemnly  ratified  every  article  infifled  upon  by  the 
Scotch  parliament,  for  preferving  the  independence 
of  their  nation,  and  for  feguring  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown  to  the  houfe  of  Hamilton.  But  Mary  by  his 
perfuafion  had  antecedently  and  privately  fubfcribed 
three  deeds,  by  which  fhe  configned  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  on  failure  of  her  own  ifliie,  to  his  family; 
4eclaring  all  her  promifes  to  the  contraiy  to  be  void.* 
The  remark  of  Bilhop  Taylor  may  be  adopted,  as 
the  bed  comment  on  tranfaftions  of  this  infamous 
pature.  If  the  words  be  a  lie  without  refervatfon, 
they  are  foAyith  it:  for  this  does  not  alter  the  words 
themfelves,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  the 
purpofe  of  him  who  delivers  them.f 

But  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  the  ftratagems, 
falfehoods,  and  afts  of  deceit,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  war,  and  often  with  applaufe,  both  in  aa^ 
cient  and  modern  times? 

In  reply  to  this  interefling  queflion,  Philocles  ob- 
ferved,  that  war  is  feldom  founded  in  juftice;  and 
that  therefore  we  cannot  be  furprized  that  it  ftiould 
cKcafion,  aniongft  thofe  who  wage  it,  a  fufpenfion  of 
the  common  laws  of  morality.  The  fraudulent  ex- 
ploits which  are  praftifed,  by  the  tacit  confentj  as  it 
were,  of  the  parties,  may  dazzle  and  furprize  a  fu» 
perficial  obferverj  but  a  ferlous  honed  mind  will 
generally  condemn  them,  as  inconfiftent  with  the 
obligations  of  religion  and  virtue,  and,  except  under 

*  Lord  Kaims's  Hiflory  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  158, 
t  Dudor  Dubitant.  p.  4!)8' 
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very  particular  circumllances,  injurious  to  the  con- 
tending powers  themfeives.  For  as  integrity  is  thc- 
beft  policy  in  the  conduft  of  individuals  towards  each 
other,  it  will  appear  to  be  equally  fo  in  the  tranfac- 
tions  between  ftates  and  communities,  if  an  extenfive 
view  be  taken  of  their  great  and  permanent  interefts. 
Cicero,  iu  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  Scipio  as 
inaintaining  the  following  excellent  maxim:  non  modo 
FALSUM  effe  illudy  &ine  injuria  non  fojfe^  fed  hoc 
'uerijfmim^fine  suMMA  justitia  rempublicam  regi 
non  pojfe.  "  It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  go- 
*'  vernment  cannot  be  carried  on  without  injury  to 

others,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
"  cannot  be  well  adminiflered  without  an  inviolable 
"  adherence  to  the  ftrifteft  juftice.*'  And  the  pro- 
priety of  this  obfervation  feems  to  be  acknowledged 
in  fome  of  the  regulations  of  war,  now  univerA»liy 
adopted  in  civilized  countries. 

But  a  di{lin£lion  fliould  be  made  between  art  or 
ftratagem,  and  perfidy  or  falfehood.*"  The  wifeft 
and  befi;  moral ifts  admit,  that  we  may  deceive  our 
enemies,  when  we  have  a  jufl:  caufe  of  war,  by  any 
fach  figns  as  import  no  profellion  of  communicating 
our  fentiments  to  them.  Thus  I  have  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  commanded  the 
allied  army  in  Germany,  called  a  council  of  war  on 
a  particular  occafion,  to  determine  whetlier  he  fliould 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  fucceeding  day.  His  general 
pflicers  were  unanimous  in  recommending  the  mea- 

*  See  Appendix,  fed,  vL 
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fure;  but  the  Duke  expreffed  his  objeftions  to  it  in 
the  ftrongefl:  terms,  and  the  council  fubmitted  to  his 
fuperior  judgment.  When  he  retired  into  his  tent. 
Prince  Eugene  followed  him,  and  lamented  the  dis- 
grace in  which  fuch  a  decifion  would  involve  them. 
"  My  refolution,"  faid  the  Duke,  "  is  fixed  to  give 

battle  to-morrow;  and  I  (hall  inflantly  iflue  the 
*'  neceffary  orders.  But  I  oppofed  this  plan  in 
"  council,  becaufe  I  had  received  fecret  information, 
*'  that  our  enemies  had  concerted  the  means  of  be- 

coming  acquainted  with  the  refult  of  our  delibera- 
♦*  tions.  And  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  neceflity 
*'  of  deceiving  them.'* 

But  men  of  true  courage  and  honour  mud  hold 
in  deteflation  all  treachery  and  falfehood.  The  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  of 
Darmfladt,  carried  on  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,  about 
ihe  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The  governor 
offered  to  capitulate,  and  came  to  a  parley  with  Lord 
Peterborough  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  articles 
were  not  yet  ligned ;  when  fuddenly  loud  fhouts  and 
huzzas  were  heard  in  the  town.  "  You  have  perfi- 
*'  dioufly  betrayed  us!"  faid  the  governor  to  the 
Earl ;  "  whilfl:  we  are  capitulating  with  unfufpefting 
"  honour  and  fincerity,  your  Englifh  foldiers  have 
"  entered  the  city  by  the  ramparts,  and  are  now 
"  committing  ;-apine,  murder,  and  every  kind  of  vio- 
*'  lence."  *'  You  do  injuftice  to  the  Englifh,"  re- 
plied the  General ;  "  this  treachery  is  chargeable 

only  on  the  troops  of  Darmfladt.    But  permit  me 
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"  to  enter  into  the  town  with  my  foidiers,  and  I  will 
*'  inftantly  reprefs  the  outrage,  and  return  to  the  gate 
to  finifli  the  capitulation." 

The  offer  was  made  with  an  air  of  truth  and  fm- 
cerity;  and  accepted  with  a  generous  confidence. 
Peterborough  haftened  into  the  ftreets,  where  he 
found  the  Germans  and  Catalans  pillaging  the  houfes 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  He  drove  them  away;  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  booty  which  they  were  car- 
rying off:  and  after  having  quieted  all  diflurbances,  he 
rejoined  the  governor,  and  completed  the  capitulation, 
•without  demanding  any  new  or  more  advantageous 
terms.  The  Spaniards  were  aftoniflied  at  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Englifli,  whom  they  had  generally 
regarded  before  as  faithlefs  barbarians.* 

Sophron  remarked,  that  the  glory  on  this  occafion 
appeared  to  belong  chiefly  to  Lord  Peterborough,  as 
an  individual.  But  I  recoUeft,  continued  he,  a  trans- 
aftion  in  the  Grecian  hiflory,  which  feems  to  evince 
an  equal  fenfe  of  honour,  and  deteftation  of  perfidy, 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians.  Thefe  people 
were  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  governing  Greece  j 
and  Themiftocles,  a  favourite  general,  exerted  all  his 
talents  to  accomplifli  the  defign.  One  day  he  aC- 
ferabled  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  informed  them, 
he  had  a  raoft  important  plan  to  propofe;  but  that 
he  could  not  communicate  it  to  them,  becaufe  the 
fuccefs  of  it  depended  upon  fecrecy.  He  therefore  re- 
quefled  them  to  appoint  a  confidential  perfon,  to 

*  See  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  JLouis  XIV. 
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Avhom  he  mighL  explain  his  views,  and  whofe  appro- 
bation of  them  might  have  the  force  of  public  au- 
thority. Arillides  was  unanimoufly  chofen ;  and 
Themiflocles  laid  open  to  hira  the  projeft,  which  he 
had  conceived,  of  "burning  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
Grecian  Ihites,  then  lying  unguarded  in  a  neighboui- 
ing  port ;  the  deftruction  of  which,  he  faid,  could  not 
fail  to  fccure  the  dominion  of  Athens.  Ariftides 
returned  to  the  afferably,  and  declared,  that  the  pro- 
]ect  of  Themiftocles  promifed  the  grcateil  benefit  to 
the  commonwealth  ;  but  that  it  was  perfidious  and 
unjuft.  The  people  inftantly,  and  with  one  voice, 
rejected  the  propofal.  But  the  Athenians  were  foon 
afterwards  corrupted  by  profperity:  and  Thucy- 
dides  infc)rms  us,  it  became  with  them  a  maxim  of 
ftate,  "  that  nothing  is  diflionourable,  which  is 
"  advantageous."* 

Here  I  could  not.  forbear  to  mention  a  noble  and 
long-continued  exertion  of  public  faith  and  commer- 
cial honour,  though  it  was  a  flight  digreflion  from 
the  topic  of  difcourfe.  The  Spanifli  galeons,  deftined 
'■Q  fupply  Terra  Firma,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  with  almofl:  every  article  of  neceflary  con- 
•fumption,  touch  firfl:  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at 
Porto-Bel lo.  In  the  latter  place  a  fair  is  opened; 
the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe;  and  during  its  prefcribed  term 
of  forty  days,  the  richeft  trafiic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  begun  and  fin  fhed,  with  unbounded  confi- 

*  Thuoydid.  lib.  vl. 
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dence,  and  the  utmoft  firaplicity  of  tranfa^tion.  In'6 
bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  clieH:  of  treafure  is 
examined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  only  one  inftance 
of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which 
trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence. 
All  the  coined  filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru 
to  Porto-Bello,  in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be 
adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of 
.bafe  metiih  The  Spanifli  merchants,  with  their  ufual 
integrity,  fuftained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified 
the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The 
fraud  was  dete6led  j  and  the  treafurer  of  the  revenue 
in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.* 

Are  we  not  every  day  guilty  of  lying,  purfued 
Philocles,  in  the  common  forms  of  civility ;  and  in 
various  modes  of  fpeech,  which  cuftom has  introduced? 

SuVely  not,  replied  Sophron;  for  if  thefe  be  well 
underfl:ood,  no  one  is  deceived  by  them<  - 

I  do  not  entirely  accord  with  you,  Sophron,'^  faid 
Ij  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  juflify,  upoa 
the  principles  either  of  wifdom  or  ftri£l:  morality, 
many  complimental  exprefilons  ufed  in  converfation. 
You  remember  the  letter  of  the  ambaflfador  from 
Bantam,  which  is  inferted  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Spectator.  This  honefl:  ftranger  informs  his 
mafter,  that  the  people  of  England  call  him  and  his 
fubjefls  barbarians,  becaufe  they  fpeak  the  truth; 
and  account  themfelves  polite  and  civilized,  becaufe 

*  Robertfou's  HiA.  of  America,  toL  ii.  not^  9J}  b,Tiii. 
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rfiey  fay  one  thing,  and  mean  another.  "  On  my 
Ml  landing,"  %s  he,  "  one  told  me  that  he 
"  Ihoaid  be  glad  to  do  me  any  fervice  in  his  power. 
*'  I  dellred  him,  therefore,  to  carry  my  portmanteau  ; 
"  but  inflead  of  ferving  me  according  to  his  promife, 
*'  he  .  laughed,  and  ordered  another  to  do  it.  I 
"  lodged  the  firffc  week  at  the  houfe  of  a  perfon,  who 
*'  intreated  me  to  think  rayfelf  at  home,  and  to  qon-  i 
"  fider  his  houfe  as  my  own.  Accordingly,  the  next 
*'  morning  I  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls, 
**  in  order  to  let  in  the  frefli  air;  and  packed  up 
"  fome  of  the  houfliold  goods,  of  which  I  intended 
to  make  thee  a  prefent.  But  the  falfe  varlet  foon 
fent  me  word,  that  he  would  have  no  fuch  doings 
**  in  his  houfe."  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  incur 
the  charge  of  falfehood,  by  quoting  the  letter  of  an 
ambaflador  who  never  exifted. 

Such  fictions,  Philocles  remarked,  partake  not  of 
the  nature  of  lies.  They  are  intended  to  convey 
amufement  or  inflru^lion,  not  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  deceit. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  effentially  different,  with  refpeft 
to  the  common  forms  of  civility.  Their  import  is  ' 
known  to  all  who  ufe  them;  and,  as  they  are  ex- 
preffive  of  urbanity  and  benevolence,  they  tend, 
under  proper  reftriftions,  to  foften  the  afperities,  and 
heighten  the  pleafures,  of  focial  intercourfe.  Genuine 
courtefy  has,  indeed,  its  feat  in  the  heart;  and  im- 
plies the  defire  of  gratifying  others,  in  the  fubordinate 
offices  of  life,  by  the  facrifice  of  our  own  eafe  or  in- 
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tereft.  It  is  efTential,  therefore,  to  every  amiable 
chara6ter;  and  can  only  difplay  itfelf  in  fuch  appro- 
priated modes  a;s  cuflora  has  efbblifhed  in  different 
countries,  or  amongit  different  ranks  of  men.  Bur, 
when  the  fuhjlance  is  wanting,  forae  benefit  is  de- 
rived to  the  world  even  from  its  forms:  and  to  the 
ruflic,  who  claims  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  improper 
truths,  or  of  afting  with  rude  and  malicious  fmcerity, 
we  may  juftly  addrefs  the  words  of  Shakefpeare: 

This  is  fome  fellow, 
**  Who,  having  been  praifed  for  bluntneft,  doth  affeft 
*'  A  feucy  roughnefs,  and  cohftrains  the  garb 
*'  Quite  from  his  nature.        can't  flatter,  he, 
*'  An  honeft  mind,  and  plain ;  he  muft  fpeak  truth, 
*'  And  they  will  take  it  (b;  if  not,''tis  plain." 

On  this  account,  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  affefted 
feyerity  of  Paulinus  bifliop  of  Nola,  who  reprovies 
his  correfpondent  Sulpicius  Severus  for  having  fub- 
fcribed  himfelf  his  fervant.  "  Beware,"  feys  this 
primitive  writer,  "  thou  fubfcribe  not  thyfelf  his 
"  SERVANT,  who  is  thy  brother;  for  flattery  is 
*'  fmful ;  and  it  is  not  a  teflimony  of  humility  ta 
**  give  thofe  honours  to  men,  which  are  only  due  to 
«  the  One  Lord,  Mafter,^  and  God."*  We  find  the 
patriarch  Abraham  aftuated  by  no  fuch  fcruples, 
though  he  lived  in  the  period  of  paftoral  fimplicity, 
and  was  highly  diftinguiflied  for  his  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity. And  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked ;  and  lo^ 
three  men  fiood  by  him.  And  when  he  faiv  them^  he 
ran  to  met  them  from  the  tent  door,  a?id  bowed  hint' 

See  Barclay's  Apology,  ^.  siS' 
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felf  ioivard  the  ground;  and  /aid.  My  lord,  if  now  I 
have  found  favour  in  thy  fight,  pafs  not  away,  I  pray 
thee,  from  thy  fervant* 

Lot,  alfo,  is  reprefented,  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  as 
accoftiog,  in  fimilar  terms,  two  flrangers,  with  whofe 
dignity  he  was  then  unacquainted.  And  he  faid. 
Behold  now,  my  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your 
fervant' s  hoife,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  wafh  your 
feet;  and  ye  Jhall  rife  up  early,  and  go  on  your  ivays.\ 

The  conduft  and  expreffions  of  thefe  venerable 
patriarchs  might,  I  obferved,  be  perfectly  confident 
with  the  nicert:  adherence  to  truth'  and  lincerity.  For 
though  they  ftyled  themfelves  the  fervants  of  the 
flrangers,  whom  they  addreffed,  they  could  not  mean 
to  extend  the  term  beyond  fuch  fervices  as  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  required. 

Similar  laws,  anfwered  Philocles,  which  general 
<:onfent  has  eftablifhed,  bind  every  man,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourfe  of  life,  to  reftrain  his  angry  pallions, 
to  filence  his  fevere  judgments,  to  fupprefs  his  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  not  only  to  correal  whatever  is 
ofFenfive  in  his  manners,  but  to  fliew  that  urbanity 
of  fpirit,  which,  by  its  benevolent  attentions,  contri- 
butes to  alleviate  mifery,  and  to  increafe  the  fum  of 
public  happinefs  and  order.  Miftake  me  not,  how- 
ever, by  fuppofmg  that  I  would  recommend  forward 
profeffions,  a  fawning  demeanour,  or  unlimited  com- 
plaifance.  Integrity  of  heart  and  fteadinefs  of  prin- 
ciple forbid  all  fmful  conformity  with  the  world : 

*  Gen.  xviii.  2,  3.  t  Gen.  xix.  2. 
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and  I  would  neither  flatter  folly,  countenance  vice, 
nor  yield  up  one  important  duty  to  artificial  polite- 
nefs.  But  the  Sacrifice  of  my  own  pride,  refentment, 
caprice,  or  ill-nature,  to  fecial  eafe  and  enjoyment, 
may  often  be  required:  and  he,  who,  like  Diogenes, 
neither  polTefTes  the  fubflance  nor  the-formof  courtefy, 
flbould  be  baniflied  from  the  world.  This  cynic,  you 
remember,  when  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Plato,  who  united 
a  tafte  for  elegance  with  the  love  of  philofophy,  ex- 
ulted in  the  rudenefs  of  reproof,  and  bedaubing  with 
his  dirty  feet  the  fine  carpet  which  covered  the  floor, 
cried  out,  ^'  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.'* 
"  But  with  far  greater  pride,"  retorted  Plato,  with 
a  farcaftic  feverity,  which  the  occafion  fully  juftified. 
Lord  Bacon  mentions  two  noblemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,  one  of  whom  kept  a  very  magnificent  table, 
but  treated  his  guefts  with  illiberal  freedom:  the 
other,  when  he  entertained  the  fame  guefls,  probably 
with  humbler  cheer,  but  more  politenefs,  ufed  to  alk 
them,  **  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout,  or 
*'  dry  blow,  given  at  my  lord's  table?"  To  which 
the  guells  anfwered,  "  Such  and  fuch  a  thing  paflTed." 
"  I  thought,"  faid  this  nobleman,  "  he  would  mar 
^*  a  good  dinner."* 

Urbanity  has  been  admirably  charatlerized,  by  a 
celebrated  writer,  under  the  appellation  of  GentlEt 
NESS.  "  This  virtue^"  he  obferves,  **  is  founded 
"  on  a  fenfe  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who  made  us, 

and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we  all  fliare, 

*  Bacon's  ElTiiys,  xxxii. 
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^*  It  arifey-  from  reflection  on  our  own  failures  and 
"  wants,  and  from  juft  views  of  the  condition  and 
*«  the  duty  of  man.    It  is  native  feeling,  heightened 

and  improved  by  principle.  It  is  the  heart  which 
"  eafily  relents,  which  feels  for  every  thing  that  is 

human,  and  is  backward  and  flow  to  inflidl  the 
«'  leafl:  wound.  It  is  affable  in  its  addrefs,  and  mild 
**  in  its  demeanour;  every  ready  to  oblige,  and  wili- 
*'  ing  to  be  obliged  by  others;  breathing  habitual 
"  kindnefs  towards  friends,  courtefy  to  Grangers, 

long-fufFering  to  enemies.    It  exercifes  authority 

with  moderation,  adrainifliers  reproof  with  tender- 
"  nels,  confers  favours  with  eafe  .  and  modefty.  It 
*'  is  unalTuming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal. 
*'  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles ;  is  flow  to 
"  contradict,  and  fliill  flower  to  blame ;  but  prompt 
*'  to  allay  difl'erition,  and  to  reft:ore  peace.  It  nei- 
"  ther  intermeddles  unneceflTarily  with  the  affairs,  nor 
*'  pries  inquifltively  into  the  fecrets,  of  others.  It 
"  delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  diflirefs,  and, 
"  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  fooih  at  lead 

the  grieving  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power 
'*  of  being  ufefuf,  it  is  never  burdenfome.    It  feeks 

to  pleafe,  rather  than  to  fliihe  and  dazzle;  and 
"  conceals  with  care  that  fuperiority,  either  of  talents 
*'  or  of  rank,  which  is  opprefllve  to  thofe  who  are 
"  beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  fpirit,  and  that 
"  tenour  of  manners,  which  the  Gofpel  of  Christ 
■  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us  to  bear  one  another's 
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burdens;  to  rejoice  with  tbofe  who  rejoice,,  and  to 
"  weep  with  thofe  who  weep;  to  pleafe  every  one  his 
"  neighbour  for  his  good ;  to  be  kind  and  tender- 

hearted;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous;  to  fupport  the 
*'  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men.*'* 

Sophron  appeared  to  be  much  imprefled  with  this 
animated  and  ftriking  pi£lure  ot"  courtefy ;  but  he 
fuggefled  to  Philocles,  that  amongfl  the  inferior  of- 
fices of  focial  life,  he  had  not  noticed  the  duties  of 
Counsel  and  Reproof.  Thefe,  fiiid  he,  I  fear, 
cannot  be  adminiflered  by  a  mind  under  the  influence 
of  gentlenefs,  without  the  concealment,  and  forae- 
times  even  the  violation,  of  truth. 

The  former  part  of  your  allegation,  replied  Phi- 
locles, may  perhaps  be  granted ;  but  the  latter  I 
cannot  admit.  Advice  and  reprehenfion  require,  in- 
deed, the  utmofl:  delicacy  ;  and  painful  truths  (hould 
be  delivered  in  the  fofteH:  terms,  and  exprefled  no 
farther  than  is  necefl^ary  to  produce  their  due  effed. 
A  courteous  man  will  alfo  mix  what  is  conciliating 
with  what  is  offenfivej  praife  with  cenfure;  de- 
ference and  refpeft  with  the  authority  of  admonition; 
fo  far  as  thefe  can  be  done  in  confiflency  with  probity 
and  honour.  For  the  mind  revolts  againft  all  cen- 
forian  power,  which  difplays  pride  or  pleafure  in 
finding  fault  ;  and  is  wounded  by  the  bare  fufpicion 
of  fuch  difgraceful  tyranny.  But  advice,  divefl:ed  of 
the  harflmefs,  and  yet  retaining  the  honed  warmth  of 

*  Blair's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  ijc 
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truth,     is  like  honey  put  round  the  brim  of  a  veffel 
"  full  of  wormwood."*    Even  this  vehicle,  how- 
ever, is  fometirae  infufficient  to  conceal  the  draught 
of  bitternefs;  of  which  we  are  furniflied  with  an 
admirable  and  diverting ihftance  in  the  hiflory  of  Gil 
Bias.    This  young  man  became  the  favourite  of  the 
Archbifliop  of  Grenada,  in  whofe  family  he  enjoyed 
a  lucrative  and  agreeable  ofEce,  and  future  profpects 
of  much  higher  preferment.    The  archbifliop  re- 
garded him  as  a  perfon  of  tafl:^  and  fentimentj  and 
one  day  edtered  into  the  following  converfation  with 
him;    "  Liften  \Vith  attention  to  what  I  am  going 
"  to  deliver.  My  chief  pleafure  confifls  in  preachirig; 
"  the  Lord  gives  a  bleffing  to  my  homilies ;  they 
*'  touch  the  hearts  of  fmners-,  make  them  ferioufly 
refledt  on  their  conduct,  and  have  recourfe  to  in- 
"  flant  repentance.    This  fuccefs  fliould  alone  be  a 
"  fulEcierit  incitement  to  my  fludies  :  neverthelefs,  I 
"  will  confefs  to  thee  my  weaknefs,  and  acknow- 
*'  ledge  that  I  propofe  to  myfelf  another  reward,  a 
reward  with  which  the  delicacy  of  my  nature  re- 
"  proachesme  in  vain.    The  honour  of  being  reck- 
"  oned  a  perfeft  orator  has  charmed  my  imagination: 
"  my  performances  are  thought  equally  nervous  and 
"  refined ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  misfortune 
"  of  thofe  who  write  too  long  j  and  I  wifli  to  retire 
"  without  forfeiting  one  tittle  of  my  reputation; 
*'  Wherefore,  ray  dear  Gil  Bias,  what  I  exaft  of  thy 
"  zeal  is,  that  whenever  thou  lhalt  perceive  a  fa'lure 

*  Memoirs  of  Brandcntmrgh,  by  the  King  of  Prullia. 
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^  in  my  genius,  or  the  leafl  mark  of  the  imbecility 
"  of  old  age  in  my  Gompofitions,  that  thou  wilt  im- 
"  mediately  advertife  me  of  it.  I  dare  not  truft  to 
"  my  own  judgment,  which  may  be  feduced  by  felf- 
"  love  J  but  make  choice  of  thine,  becaufe  I  know  it 
"  to  be  good,  and  am  refolved  to  ftand  by  thy  deci- 
fion."  Some  time  after  this  difcour-fe,  the  prelate  was 
feized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  however  foou 
relieved;  and  fuch  falutary  medicines  were  adminis- 
,  tered,  that  his  health  feemed  to  be  re-eftabliflied. 
But  his  underftanding  fujffered  a  fevere  fliock,  which 
was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  firfl  homily  that  he 
compofed.  The  fucceeding  one  proved  perfe<5tly 
decifiye ;  as  it  abounded  in  repetitions,  vain  argu- 
ments, and  falfe  pathos.  "  Now,"  faid  Gil  Bias  to 
himfelf,  "  mafter  homily-critic,  prepare  to  exercife 
**  the  ofEce  which  you  have  undertaken.  You  fee 
*'  that  the  faculties  of  his  grace  begin  to  fail.  It  is 
*'  your  duty  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  not  only  as  the 
"  depofitory  of  his  thoughts,  but  likewife  left  you 
"  fliould  be  anticipated  by  fome  other  of  his  friends." 
But  the  embaraflment  was,  how  to  convey  the  mor- 
tifying intimation  to  his  patron.  Fortunately  the 
archbifliop  extricated  him  from  the  difficulty,  by  en- 
quiring what  people  faid  of  him,  and  if  they  were 
latisfied  with  his  lafl  difcourfe.  Gil  Bias  anfwered, 
that  the  homily  had  not  fucceeded  fo  well  as  the 
others,  in  alFedling  the  audience.  '  HowT  replied 
the  prelate  with  aftonifhment  j  *  has  it  met  with  any 
'  Ariftarchus?*    "  No,  Sir,"  fai4  Gil  Bias,  "  bv 
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no  means:  but  fince  you  have  laid  your  injunctions 
"  upon  me  to  be  open  and  fincere,  I  will  take  the 

liberty  of  telling  you,  that  your  late  difcourfe,  in 
*'  my  judgment,  has  not  altogether  the  energy  of 
"  your  prior  performances.'*  The  archbilhop  grew 
pale  at  thefe  words ;  and  faid,  with  a  forced  fmile, 

*  So  then,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,  this  piece  is  not  to  your 

*  tafte  ?     You  think  my  underflanding  enfeebled, 

*  don't  you?'  "  I  fliould  not  have  fpoken  fo 
"  freely,"  anfwered  Gil  Bias,  "  if  your  grace  had 
*'  not  ■  commanded  me.    I  do  no  more,  thereforCj 

than  obey  you;  and  I  moft  humbly  beg  that  you 
*'  will  not  be  offended  at  my  freedom."    *  God 

*  forbid,'  cried   the   prelate,  with  precipitation ; 

*  God  forbid  that  I  fliould  find  fault  with  it.  This 

*  would  be  extremely  unjuft.    I  am  not  angry  that 

*  you  fpeak  your  fentiments:  it  is  the  fentiment  only 

*  that  I  condemn.    Know  that  I  never  compofed  a 

*  better  homily  than  that  of  which  you  difapprove; 
'  for  my  genius,  thank  heaven,  hath  yet  loft  nothing 
'  of  its  vigour.    Henceforth,  however,  I  will  choofe 

*  an  abler  confidant  than  you  are.  Go,'  added  he, 
pulhing  Gil  Bias  out  of  his  clofet  by  the  flioulders, 

*  go,  tell  my  treafurer  to  give  you  a  hundred  ducats. 

*  I  wilhjou  all  manner  of  profperity,  with  a  little 
'  more  tafte.'* 

But  we  have  enlarged  fufficiently  on  this  part  of  - 
our  fubjeft.    Permit  me,  therefore,  Sophron,  to  pro- 


*  Gil  Bias,  vol.  iii 
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ceed,  by  enquiring,  whether  Secrecy,  in  certain 
cafes,  be  not  a  branch  of  faithfulnefs  or  veracity? 

It  is  a  very  important  one,  anfwered  Sophron.  To 
betray  the  confidence  that  is  repofed  in  us,  whether 
we  have  tacitly  or  by  a  promife  bound  ourfelves  to 
fidelity,  evinces  a  weak  underftanding  or  a  bad 
heart.  Levity,  an  eagernefs  to  communicate,  or  the 
defire  of  feeming  to  be  important,  are  the  moft  fre- 
quent caufes  of  the  breach  of  fecrecy;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,»that  it  fometimes  originates  from  bafenefs  and 
malevolence. 

This  offence  was  deemed  infamous  by  the  ancient 
Perfians.  For  it  was  their  opinion,  fays  Quintus 
Curtius,  that  however  deficient  a  man  might  be  in 
the  talents  requifite  to  the  attainment  of  excellency, 
the  negative  virtues  were,  at  leafl,  in  his  power ;  and 
that  he  might  be  filent,  although  he  could  not  be 
eloquent. 

Here  Philocles  judicioufly  remarked,  that  the  laws 
of  fecrecy  are  not,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  regarded  as 
inviolable;  for  we  are  under  antecedent  obligations, 
of  a  rfature  ftill  more  forcible  and  binding.  If  any 
atrocious  defign,  either  againfi:  an  individual  or  the 
ftate,  be  communicated  in  confidence  to  us,  it  is  oujT 
duty  to  difluade  the  party,  if  poffible,  from  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  But  fliould  our  endeavours  appear  to 
be  unavailing,  the  concealment  of  what  we  know 
might  involve  us  in  the  guilt  of  the  offence  j  and  we 
fliould  be  juflly  punifliable,  as  acceffaries  to  the 
crime.    At  Florence,  and  in  other  Ilaies  of  Italy,  a 
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a  man  apprifed  of  a  plot  againft  the  government  is 
put  to  death  for  not  revealing  it.*  In  England, 
mifprifion  of  /rc^ow  is  punilhed  by  forfeiture  of  rents 
and  of  goods,  and  by  imprifonmeut  during  life:  and 
jnifprifion  of felony,  by imprifonment  for  a  difcretionary 
term,  and  by  fine  and  ranfom,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
king's  judges.! 

If  fuch  mifprifions  be  really  culpable,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  I  afked,  that  informers  are  almofl  univer- 
fally  held  in  contempt  and  deteftation?  , 

Becaufe  few  villains,  faid  Philocles,  will  commu- 
nicate their  wicked  defigns  to  any  but  thofe,  whom 
they  believe  inclined  to  participate  in  the  commiffion 
of  them.  Hence  there  is  generally  a  prefumption  of 
previous  guilt  in  the  informer:  and  to  this  guilt  we 
fuperadd  that  of  bafenefs  and  perfidy,  as  we  are  not 
willing  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  influenced  to  perform 
this  public  a£l  either  by  motives  of  private  virtue  or 
of  patriotifm.  However,  we  fliould  be  careful  not 
to  carry  our  prepofleflTion  againft  informers,  even  of 
this  clafs,  too  far.  They  do  efifential  fervice  to  the 
community ;  and  may,  perhaps,  ihink  this  fervice  the 
befl  atonement  for  their  paft  guilt,  and  the  fuUefi: 
proof  of  their  prefent  repentance. 

There  is  another  branch  of  faithfulnefs,  which  it  !s 
alfo  difiionourable  to  v'lolate,  and  which  lays  us  under 
an  obligation  to  avoid  tattling,  tale-bearing, 
and  CENsoRiouSNEss.  In  the  unguarded  hours  of 
fociai  intercourfe,  and  Rill  more  in  the  commerce  of 

Guiccardini's  Hift.         f  Blackftone's  Commentaries. 
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domeftic  life,  the  wifefl  and  the  beft  of  men  fpeak 
their  thoughts  without  refervej  and  carting  off  all 
reftraint,  may  fometimes  deviate,  both  in  their  words 
and  aftions,  from  the  rules  of  ftri6t  propriety.  To 
relate  fuch  inadvertencies,  is  meannefs;  to  ridicule 
them,  is  ill-nature>  and  to  exaggerate  them,  is  ca- 
lumny.* 

Sophron  now  turned  our  attention  to  a  mofl:  im- 
portant branch  of  moral  truth,  by  inquiring  whether 
INSINCERITY  iu  RELIGION  may  not  be  deemed  a 
highly  criminal  fpecies  of  lying  ? 

Certainly  it  may,  returned  Philocles.  God  Is  a 
being  of  fpotlefs  purity,  who  fearches  the  heart,  and 
commands  us  to  worfliipHim  "  in  fpirit  ajidin  truth  J*' 
"  Lying  lips,"  whether  employed  in  falfe  profelTions 
of  faith  or  of  piety,  "  are  an  abo?nination  to  the 
"  Lord.**  And  he  who  can  habitually  praftife  in- 
fmcerity  and  hypocrify,  in  thofe  ferious  and  important 
tranfaftions  with  his  Creator,  Benefaftor,  and  Judge, 
which  have  eternity  for  their  objedt,  is  not  likely  to 
pay  any  fteady  regard  to  temporary  interefts,  refult- 
ing  from  the  laws  of  fociety,  or  the  ordinary  obliga- 
tions of  morality.  When  one  of  the  kings  of  France 
folicited  M.  Bogier,  who  was  a  Proteflant,  to  con- 
form to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  pro.nifing  him 

*  "  Abfentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 

*' Qui  non  defendir,  alio  culpa.nte;  folutos 
"  Qui  capiat  rifus  hominum,  faniamque  dicacis; 

Fingere  qui  non  vila  poteft;  coiumiflii  tacere 
*♦  Qui  nequit;  hie  niger  eft;  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto."  ' 

HoR,  lib.  i.  fat.  ir. 
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la  return  a  cotnniiilioa  or  a  government ;  "  Sire,'* 
xeplied  he,  "  if  I  could  be  perfuaded  to  betray  my 
•*  God  for  a  marflial's  flafF,  I  might  be  induced  to 
"  betray  ray  king  for  a  bribe  of  much  lefs  value." 

It  was  a  noble  reply !  cried  Sophron,  with  inge- 
nuous warmth;  and  the  recital  of  it  brings  to  ray 
memory  a  (lory  which  the  Duke  of  Sully  has  recorded 
of  Arabrofe  Pare,  a  zealous  Huguenot,  and  furgeon 
to  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France.  He  \yas  \yith  the 
king  during  the  time  of  tlie  maffacre  of  Paris,  when 
fo  many  thoufand  innocent  and  virtuous  perfons  were 
inhumanly  butchered  in  cold  blood ;  and  was  perhaps 
a  witnefs  of  the  monarch's  firing  with  a  carbine  upon 
the  wretched,  Calvinifts,  who  fled  from  their  mur- 
derers by  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The  courtiers, 
as  they  came  into  the  royal  prefence,  vied  with  eacli 
pther  in  boafting  of  the  barbarities  which  they  had 
committed  J  and  Chai-les  faid  to  Pare,  whofe  religious 
opinions  he  well  knew,  "  The  time  is  now  come, 
*^..whea  I  {hall  have  none  but  Catholics  in  my  dorai- 
"  nions.'*  '  Sire,'  anfwered  he,  without  embar- 
ralTment  or  perturbation,  *  can  you  forget  your  pro- 

*  mife  to  me,  that  I  {hould  never  be  obliged  to  go  to 

*  mafs!'  The  Duke  of  Suliy  feems  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  edift  which  Charles  iflued  the  fucceeding 
day,  to  prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  malTacre,  was 
partly  owing  to  the  intrepidity  and  influence  of  Pare. 

The  conduft  of  Pare,  faid  Philocles,  on  fo  trying 
an  occafion,  affords  a  flriking  proof  of  firmnefs  and 
fiocerity  in  the profeffion  of  religious  faith.    But  ex- 
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amples  of  much  higher  degrees  of  fimilar  fidelity  are 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Chriftiaii 
church.  Nor  are  inftahces  wanting,  even  in  thfe 
heathen  world,  of  a  zealous  and  fearlefs  attachment 
to  thofe  rites  which  ignorance  deemed  facred,  and 
which  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  bound  themfelves 
by  folemn  engagements  to  perform.  When  the 
Gauls  were  become  mafters  of  Rome,  they  befieged 
the  capitol,  and  clofely  guarded  every  avenue,  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  a  fmgle  Roman  citizen.  Under 
thefe  circumftances  of  danger,  Caius  Fabius  Dorfo,  a 
young  man  of  an  illuftrious  family,  defcended  from 
the  capitol,  bearing  certain  holy  utenfils  in  his  hands; 
and  paffed  through  the  midfl  of  the  enemy,  regardlefs 
of  their  menaces,  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  the  gods  on 
the  hill  Quirinalis.  This  facrifice  it  was  the  cufloni 
of  his  anceftors  to  perform  yearly,  on  a  ftated  dayj 
and.  when  he  had  finiflied  the  folemnity,  the  Gauls^ 
though  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people,  fuffered  him 
to  return  unmolefted,  admiring  his  piety,  and  afto- 
nifli^d  at  his  intrepidity.*  Fa£l:s  like  thefe  fliould 
make  us  blulh  at  indrfFerence,  and  abhor  diffimulation^ 
in  religion.  But  whilfl:  we  allow  fuch  impreffions  to 
produce  their  full  influence  on  G«ir  hearts,  kt  us 
beware  of  paffing  judgment  upon  others  with  rafli- 
nefs  or  unchriftian  feverity.  Intemperate  zeal  is  apt 
to  beget  a  malignancy  of  fpirit,  no  lefs  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  God,  than  with  benevolence  toman.- 
The  conviftion  of  the  mind  in  matters  of  faith  often 

*  VideLiy.Hift. 
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depends  more  upon  education  and  authority  than  on 
the  exertions  of  reafon :  and  if  we  fee  men  profeffing 
to  believe  what  is  unintelligible  or  abfurd,  we  fliould 
be  well  allured  that  they  have  not  deceived  them- 
felves,  before  we  accufe  them  of  mocking  their 
Creator,  and  impoling  on  the  world. 

We  may  pity  ignorance,  and  lament  credulity  ^ 
but  hypocrify,  urged  Sophron,  merits  from  us  no 
indulgence:  and  this  fpecies  of  falfehood  is  fo  cha- 
ra£teriftically  marked,  that  it  cannot  be  miftaken. 
Who,  that  obferves  a  man  fauftified  in  his  behaviour^ 
and  alliduous  in  his  public  devotions,  whilfl:  he  is  at 
the  fame  time  felfifli,  malevolent,  bigoted,  and  oppref- 
five,  will  hefitate  to  charge  him  with  the  grofTefl:  a,nd 
moft:  infamous  dlffimulation? 

If  there  be  fufEcient  proof  that  this  is  really  his 
temper  of  mind,  I  acknowledge,  faid  Philocles,  that 
you  may  and  ought  to  brand  him  with  the  name  of 
hypocrite.  But  no  man  fliould  be  charged  with  a 
crime  univerfally  odious,  on  flight  or  equivocal  evi- 
dence. There  is  a  fpecies  of  devotion,  which  having 
its  feat  chiefly  in  the  imagination  and  the  paflions, 
bears  no  exac^:  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  cha- 
rafter  in  which  it  is  found:  and  charity,  together  with 
an  humble  fenfe  of  our  own  infirmities,  will  always 
kad  us  to  put  the  mofl  favourable  conftruftion  on 
the  conduft  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  fliould 
remember  alfo,  that  enthuflafm  and  fuperftition  have 
often  appeared  with  the  external  marks  of  diflimu- 
iation.   The  famous  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  had 
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written  sji  elaborate  work  againfl  Chrlftianity,  which 
he  entitled,  De  Veritale,  prout  dijlinguitur  a  Revc- 
htione.  But  knowing  that  it  would  meet  witli  mitch 
oppafitionj  he  remained  fome  time  ?n  anxious  ftifpenfe 
about  the  publication  of  it.  Providence,  however, 
as  he  informs  us,  kindly  interpofed,  arid  determined 
his  wavering  refokitions.  Hear  the  liiarvellous  tale 
which  he  relates  i 

"  Being  thus  ddubtfal  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day 
"  in  the  fumrherj  mycafement  being  opened  towards 
*'  the  fotichj  the  fun  (hining  clear,  and  no  wind  ftif- 
*'  ring,  I  tCiok  my  book  De  Veritafe  in  my  hand,  and 
*'  knieeling  oil  my  knees,  devoutly  faid,  0  thou  eternal 
"  God,  lam  not  fatisfied  enough  whether  I JJiall pub- 
this  book.  If  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  befeech  Thee 
^'^  pve'  me  fome  fign  from  heaven\  if  not^  IJlmll fup~ 
*'  pref  it.  I  had  no  foOner  fpoken  thefe  words,  but 
*'  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle,  noife  came  from  the 
"  heavens,  which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that 
*'  I  took  riiy  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the 
"  fjgn  I  .demanded;  whereupon  alfo  I  refolved  to. 
"  print  my  book."* 

It  raufi:  appear  flrange  that  a  man  who  had  fpent  a 
GOfifiderable  part  of  his  life  in  cOurts  and  camps, 
ihould  poflefs  fuch  a  deluded  imagination.  And  this, 
d'elufion  will  be  (till  more  fufpicious-,  when  you  are 
i^old-  that  Lord  Herbert's  chief  argument  againfl 
Chriftianity  is,-  the  improbability  that  Heaven  fliould 
Tevea'l  its  laws 'only  to  a  portion  of  the  earth.  For 

*  Se  e  tlie  Life  of  Lord  Herbert,  wrltt'en'  by  himfelf. 
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how  could  he,  who  doubted  of  a  partial,  believe  an 
individual  revelation  ?  Or  is  it  poffible,  that  he  could 
have  the  vanity  to  think  his  book  of  fuch  importance 
as  to  extort  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  when 
the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  a  fourth  part  of  mankind 
w-ere  deemed  by  him  obje£l:s  inadequate  to  the  like 
difplay  of  goodnefs?*  Do  thefe  arguments  convince 
you  of  Lord  Herbert's  hypocrify?  Your  conclufion 
is  hafty  and  unjuft.  Read  his  life,  and  you  will  be 
fatisfied  that  the  warmth  of  his  temper  might  expofe 
him  to  felf-deception;  but  that  he  was  incapable  of 
obtruding  on  the  world  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
falfehood. 

Sophron  modeflly  acknowledged,  that  the  figns  of 
religious  diffimulation  might  be  lefs  decifive  than  he 
had  fuppofed.  But  allow  me,  faid  he,  to  contrafi: 
your  inftance  of  Lord  Herbert  with  two  fafts  con- 
cerning Oliver  Cromwell;  to  fhew  that  the  charge  of 
hypocrify  may  be  juflly  grounded  on  fingle  actions, 
without  taking  into  our  view  the  whole  tenour  of  a 
man's  life.  Suppofe  a  ftranger,  ignorant  of  the 
craftinefs  and  ambition  of  Cromwell,  to  have  been 
prefent  in  the  long  parliament,  when  the  ordinance 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  L  was  read  and  affented  to; 
would  he  have  hefitated  to  think  him  a  hypocrite, 
after  hearing  him  deliver   the  following  words? 

Should  anyone  have  voluntarily  propofed  to  bring 
"  the  king  to  punifliment,  I  fliould  have  regarded 
"  him  as  the  greatefl:  traitor;  but  fince  Providence 

*  See  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
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"  and  neceffify  have  cafl  us  upon  It,  I  will  pray  to 
"  God  for  a  bleffing  on  your  counfeis ;  though  I  am 
*'  not  prepared  to  give  you  my  advice  on  this  im- 
"  portant  occafion.  Even  I  myfelf,  when  I  was  lately 
ring  up  a  petition  for  his  Majefly's  reftoration, 
"  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth; 
"  and  confidered  this  fupernatural  movement  as  the 

anfwer  which  Heaven,  having  reje(5ted  the  king, 
"  had  fent  to  my  fupplications."* 

Let  us  farther  fuppofe  that  this  Granger  attended 
the  high  court  of  juftice,  and  faw  Cromwell,  When  he 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  frgn  the  warrant  for  the 
ting's  execution,  jocularly  bedaub  the  face  of  his 
neighbour  with  the  ink;  could  he  forbear  to  exprefs 
Lis  difguft  at  the  levity  which  he  tlien  obferved,  and 
his  abhorrence  of  the  grofs  diflimulation  to  which  he 
ha,d  been  before  a  witnefs? 

You  have  drawn  your  example,  replied  Pbilocles, 
fiom  that  diflra£led  period  of  our  hiflory  when  truth 
appears  to  have  been  banifhed  from  public  life.  The 
dctpotic  views  of  a  monarch  who  was  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  a  Popifti  queen,  a  bigoted  prelate,  and  a 
corrupt  llatefman,  led  him  to  the  pradice  of  deceit 
iiiid  falfehood;!  and  the  parties  who  united  in  op- 
p^uvting  his  encroachments  on  the  civil  and  religious 
ri£;"hts  of  the  people,  foon  deviated  from  their  original 
principles;  and  availing  themfelves  of  the  gloomy 
enrhuiiafm  of  the  times,  concealed  their  perfidy  and 
ambition  under  the  malk  of  pious  zeal  and  divine 
*  Whitlock.  t  See  Appendix,  k&.  v. 
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illumlnatlotis.  Tliat  Cromwell  was  guilty  of  hypo- 
crify,  may  with  too  much  probability  be  inferred 
from  numerous  and  undoubted  fafts.  But  I  know 
not  whether  the  two  which  you  have  related  would 
have  authorized  a  ftranger  to  charge  him  publicly 
with  this  reproachful  offence.  Cromwell  pofTelfed  a 
vigorous,  aftive,  and  enlarged  underflanding ;  and 
could  alTume,  whenever  he  pleafed,  that  dignity  of 
manners  which  befitted  his  high  ftation.  But  when  he 
relaxed  himfelf  from  the  toils  of  war,  or  the  cares  of 
government,  his  amufements  frequently  confided  in 
the  loweft  buffoonery.  Yet  in  thefe  apparently  un-» 
guarded  moments  he  was  upon  the  watch  to  remark 
the  characters,  defigns,  and  weaknefles  of  men  5  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  inmofl:  recelTes  of  their  hearts. 
Before  the  trial  of  Charles,  a  meeting  was  held  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  republican  party  and  the 
general  officers,  to  concert  the  model  of  the  intended 
new  government.  After  the  debates  on  this  moft 
interefting  and  important  fubjeft,  Ludlow  informs  us, 
that  Cromwell,  by  way  of  frolic,  threw  a  cuftlion 
at  his  head  J  and  when  Ludlow  took  up  another 
:ufliion  to  return  the  joke,  the  general  ran  dowa 
flairs,  and  was  in  danger  of  breaking  his  bones  in 
:.he  hurry.*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  extra* 
:Drdinary  man  might  really  be  ferious,  under  the 
;ippearance  of  levity.  But  this  topic  has  engrolfed 
.00  much  of  our  attention  j  and  I  will  only  add,  that 
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the  more  we  cultivate  moral  or  religious  fincerlty  In 
oilrfelves,  the  lefs  difpofed  we  lhail  be  to  fufpeft  the 
want  of  it  in  others. 

Tliere  is  a  character,  faid  Sophron,  of  genuine 
dignity  and  importance,  not  ufurped  like  that  of 
Cromwell,  the  luftre  of  which  has  been  tarniftied  by 
the  charge  of  religious  dilTimulation.    This  charge, 
you  know,  is  laid  in  the  (Irongeft  terms  againfl:  the 
apoftle  Peter,  by  St.  Paul  himfelf,  who  writes  thus 
to  the  Galatians:  Bui  when  Peter  came  to  Antioch,  I 
withjlood  him  to  the  face,  becaiife  he  was  to  be  blamed. 
For"  before  that  certain  came  from  fames,  he  did  eat 
with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  with- 
drew, and  feparated  himfelf ,  fearing  them  which  were 
of  the  circumcifion.    And  the  other  Jews  dijfembled 
Ukewife  with  him,  infomuch  that  Barnabas  was  carried 
away  with  their  dijjlmulation.    But  when  I faw  that 
they  walked  not  uprightly,  according  to  the  Gofpel,  I 
faid  unto  Peter  before  them  all.  If  thou,  being  a  few, 
ii'vefl  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do 
the  feuds,  why  compellefi  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as 
do  the  Jews? 

The  conduct  of  Peter  on  this  occafion  Is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  he  appears  to  have  had  the  fullefb 
conviftion  of  the  abolition  of  the  Jewifli  ceremonies, 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  Gofpel  of  Christ:*  a 
conviftion  founded  on  an  immediate  revelation  from 
heaven;  in  confequence  of  which  he  baptized  the 
centurion  CorneUus  and  his  family.    And  he  faid 

*  AiSsv.  7, 8. 
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unio  thsniy  Ts  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thin'^ 
for  a  man  that  is  a  Jeiu  to  keep  company  with  or  come 
iinto  one  of  another  nation :  but  God  bath  f  jewed  me, 
that  I fmild  ndt  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.  For 
of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  refpeHer  ofperfons; 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteoufnefs,  is  accepted  with  Him* 

The  enemies  of  Chrifliaiiity,  anfwered  Philocles, 
have  indecently  and  unjuftly  triumphed  in  this  difpute 
between  the  apoflles  j  and  its  friends,  with  a  zeal  no 
lefs  heated  and  erroneous,  have  anxioufly  fought  to 
difavow  or  to  evade  it.  Two  primitive  fathersf  of 
the  church  have  even  reprefented  it  as  a  flratagem 
or  deceit,  concerted  privately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewifli  converts  j  but  Auftin  rejects  this  defence  with 
proper  indignation,  as  diflionourable  to  the  charaflei: 
of  Paul,  and  inadequate  to  the  juftification  of  Peter, 
vhofe  conduct  he  confelfes  to  have  been  worthy  of 
reprehenfion.  The  truth,  indeed,  Teems  to  be,  that" 
ihis  great  Apoftle  fu{Fered  himfelf  to  be  governed  oil, 
the  unfortunate  occafion  now  alluded  to,  as  on  feveral 
others  of  his  life,  by  the  warmth  and  impetuofity  of 
his  paffions.  But  dilfimulation  is  not  the  concorriitarit 
of  fuch a  temper  of  mind:  and  as  the  hiftory  of  Fetei* 
fufficiently  evinces  that  this  vice  was  foreign  to  his 
nature,:it  could  originate  only  in  the  prefent  inftance 
from  the  fudden  impreflion  of  fear  on  one,  not  yet 
completely  difc-iplined  in  the  fchool  of  fortitude.  Let 
us  karn  therefore,  Sophron,  from  the  feverlty  of  St, 

*  A<5t3x..  f  Chryfoftom  and  Jerom. 
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Paul's  rebuke,  to  avoid  all  mean  prevarications  or 
time-ferving  compliances,  inconfiftent  with  our  reli- 
gious principles  ;  and  to  walk  uprightly,  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  Go/pel,  holding  fajl  the  liberty  with 
•which  Christ  has  made  us  free. 

May  we  remember  alfo,  in  the  judgments  which 
we  form  concerning  the  faith  and  practices  of  others, 
that  our  great  Maflier  and  Lawgiver  has  inrefted  thera 
•with  the  fame  freedom  which  we  ourfelves  enjoy ; 
and  that  if  an  apoftle  was  not  authorized  to  impofe 
a  yoke  on  others,  we  can  have  no  claim  to  prefide 
over  confcience,  however  erroneous  it  may  be,  or  to 
alTume  any  power  in  fpiritual  matters,  but  what  arifes 
from  the  perfuafive  influence  of  fuperior  reafon :  and 
even  in  the  exercife  of  this  faculty,  our  language  and 
treatment  ftiould  be  fuch,  as  to  manifefl:  the  benignity 
and  gentlenefs  of  Chriftian  toleration. 

I  could  not  hear  the  term  toleration  from  the  mouth 
of  Philocles,  without  exprefTmg  fome  objeftions  to  it, 
;ilthough  it  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Locke,  and 
other  writers  of  the  firft  diftinftion.  For  words,  I 
obferved,  have  a  confiderable  influence  on  opinions ; ' 
and  the  prefent  term  appears  to  be  injurious  to  that 
religious  liberty  which  it  is  defigned  to  import.  It 
implies  a  right  to  impofe  articles  of  faith  and  modes 
of  worfliip  J  that  non-confonnity  is  a  crime;  and  tba? 
the  fufferance  of  ft  is  a  matter  of  favour  or  lenity. 
But  the  non-conformifl:  in  every  country,  whether  he 
be  aChrifl:ian  at  Conftantinopk,aProtefl:ant  at  Rome, 
an  Epifcopalian  in  Scotland,  or  a  Prefbyteriaa  in  Er.g- 
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land,  if  his  rational  principles  be  confonant  to  his  prac- 
tice, will  regard  this  claim  of  right  as  ufurpation,  and 
will  urge,  that  it  has  neither  been  conferred  by  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  delegated  by  the  people.    Our  Saviour 
exprefsly  declares,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world t 
and  his  religion  was  perfecuted  and  opprefled,  during 
the  period  of  its  greateft  purity  and  perfeftion,  and 
when  the  miniflers  of  it  had  gifts  and  powers  which 
are  now  unknown.    The  people  could  not  delegate 
fuch  a  right  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men:  for  the 
human  mind  is  fo  mutable,  that  no  individual  can 
fix  a  ftandard  of  his  own  faith,  much  lefs  can  he 
commiffion  another  to  eftablifh  one  for  him  and  his 
pofterity.    And  this  power  would  in  no  hands  be 
fo  dangerous,  as  in  thofe  of  the  ftatefman  er  prieft, 
who  has  the  folly  and  prefumption  to  think  himfelf 
qualified  to  exercife  it. 

Philocles,  by  his  filence,  feemed  to  acquiefce  ia 
what  I  had  advanced:  and  when  I  apologized  after* 
wards  for  the  interruption  which  I  had  more  ihaa 
once  occafioned  to  the  methodical  difculTion  of  the 
fubjeft  in  debate,  he  very  politely  replied,  that  the 
freedom  of  converfation  admits  not  of  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  precife  rules  of  fyftem.  But  were  it 
otherwife,  faid  he,  the  mind  is  relieved  from  weari- 
nefs,  and  animated  to  more  attention  by  feafonable 
digreflions,  if  not  too  long,  or  too  often  repeated. 
That  I  am  not  averfe  to  enter  into  them  myfelf,  you 
may  already  have  obferved,  and  will  now  find,  by  my 
recalling  to  Sophron's  memory  the  difpute  betweea 
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the  Apoftles  Paul  jjnd  Peter;  and  deducing  from  it  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.    It  is 
.  obvious,  I  |.hinj<,  frqm  this  incident,  that  there  was 
no  pombination  to  deceive  mankind  amongfl:  the  firfl 
f  reachers  of  the  Gofpel;  and  that  if,  on  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  they  were  aduated  by  the  common  weaknefles  and 
prejudices  pf  human  nature,  they  neither  attempted 
to  conceal  nor  to  extenuate  them.    With  the  fimpli- 
.  city,  of  truth  they  related  fafts  as  they  occurred, 
whether  advantageous  qr  otherwife  to  their  characters. 
And  every  unprejudiced  judge  will  difcover,  in  the 
records  pf  the  Gofpel,  fuch  internal  marks  of  fidelity, 
as  no  other  hiftory,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  pe- 
riods, can  difplay.    Juftly,  therefore,  may  we  apply 
to  the  writings  of  the  Evangelifts  that  maxim  of 
Cicero,  ^is  nefcit  primam  ejfe  hijioria  legem,  ne  quid 
falfi  dicer e  audeat;  dcinde,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat?^ 
— —  A  paufe  enfued,  and  the  converfation  feemed 
to  be  concluded.    But  Sophron  taking  up  Locke's 
Effay  on  the  Human  Underflanding,  which  happened 
to  lie  on  the  table  before  him,  read  the  diflinftlon 
■which  that  author  makes  between  moral  and  meta- 
phyfical  truth.    This  fuggefled  frefh  matter  of  dis- 
.  cuffion,  and  gave  rife  to  a  variety  of  obfervations  on 
the  danger  of  error,  and  on  the  condufl  of  reafon  in 
our  intelledlual  purfuits.    Philocles  particularly  en- 
larged on  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fupportipg 
FALSE  OPINIONS,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  in  public 
or  private  difputations;  and  reprefented  this  praftice 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  ii, 
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as  one  great  fource  of  fceptlclfra  and  infidelity  amongrt: 
literary  men.*  The  imagination,  faid  he,  is  ftruck 
with  novelty;  it  appears  honourable  to  fliake  off  the 
fetters  of  vulgar  prejudice  j  and  pride  is  doubly  gra- 
tified by  the  humiliation  pf  an  opponent,  and  the 
triumph  over  authority.  Thus  the  paffions  become 
engaged  on  the  fide  which  the  fceptic  efpoufes; 
fophiftry  is  miflaken  for  found  logic ;  he  becomes  ena- 
moured of  difcoveries,  made  by  his  fuperior  penetra- 
tion; and  the  Angularity  of  his  notions  or  principles, 
which  would  create  doubt  and  hefitatiqn  in  a  wife 
man,  tends  only  to  ftrengthen  his  conviflion  of  their 
certainty.  Milton,  defcribing  the  character  of  Belial, 
©ne  of  the  fallen  angels,  fays,  in  emphatic  language, 

...-......_-<»'  His  tongue 

*'  Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
"  The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafh 
"  Matureft  counfels."t 

Does  not  the  philofopher's  maxim,  faid  Sophron, 
Nullius  jurare  in  verba  magiflri^  feem  to  recommend 
a  ftri£t  fcrutiny  into  every  fubjeft  ?  And  what  more 
judicious  method  can  be  devifed,  of  correfting  our 
prejudices,  in  favour  of  an  eftabliflied  opinion,  than 
by  fetting  ourfelves  boldly  in  oppofition  to  it? 

Would  you  free  yourfelf,  Sophron,  from  a  trifling 
malady,  by  incurring  a  fevere  and  dangerous  one? 
Then,  urged  Philocl.es,  you  may  correct  a  flight  pre- 
judice by  adopting  another  that  is  greater.    In  ouf 

•  See  Appendix,  fefl.  vi. 
}  Paracjiife  Loft,  book  ii.  1.  912. 
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inquiries  into  truth,  we  ought  to  divert:  ourfelves,  as 
much  as  poffible,  of  every  prepolTeffion.  But  it  is 
furely  a  reafonable  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  concerning  any  doftrine  or  opinion,  that  we 
fliould  firft  examine  with  attention  the  arguments  in 
its  favour,  before  we  admit  the  objeftions  which  may 
be  raifed  againfl:  it.  And  by  this  method  the  mind 
will  be  leafl:  unfairly  biaffed  in  her  decifions,  and  will 
refl:  on  them  with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  fatia- 
faftion,  which  can  never  refult  from  partial  or  pre- 
judiced inveftigation.  Young  men  of  lively  parts 
and  acute  underfliandings,  when  they  enter  upon  the 
field  of  controverfy,  are  fometimes  fo  proud  of  their 
polemic  fkill,  as  to  engage  indifcriminately  on  any 
fide  of  the  queftion  in  debate.  This  is  a  dangerous 
praftice,  and  cenfured  even  by  Socrates  himfelf;  whofe 
labours  were  devoted  to  the  difcuffion  of  truth,  and 
the  detection  of  error.  ^*  If  thou  continued  to  take 
delight  in  idle  argumentation,"  faid  he  to  Euclides, 
**  thou  mayefl:  be  qualified  to  combat  with  the  fo- 
phirts,  but  wilt  never  know  how  to  live  with  men.** 
And  Lord  Bacon,  the  great  luminary  of  fcience,  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  fimilar  ideas;  for,  fpeaking 
of  the  logic  of  Ariftotle,  he  terms  it,  "  a  philofophy 
"  for  contention  only,  but  barren  in'  the  produ^lion 
"  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  life,"*  Many  lamen- 
'  table  proofs  have  I  feen  of  the  tendency  of  this  habit 
'  of  altercation  to  create  indifference,  not  only  to  intel- 
leftu^l,  but  alfo  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  Cato, 

•  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  i.  fecpnd  edi^.  p.  449_' 
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the  cenfor,  prophefied  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  confti- 
tution,  whenever  this  fort  of  learning  fliould  become 
the  fafhionable  (tudy  of  his  countrymen.    He  con- 
ceived his  diflike  to  it  on  the  following  occafion.  "  In 
"  the  year  of  Rome  599,  the  Athenians  fent  three 
*'  of  their  principal  philofophers  on  an  embaffy  to 
*'  the  republic.    At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Carneades, 
«  a  very  celebrated  leader  of  the  academic  feft.  While 
*.*  he  was  waiting  for  an  anfwer  from  the  fenate,  he 
"  employed  himfelf  in  difplaying  his  talents  in  the 
art  of  difputation:  and  the  Roman  youth  flocked 
"  round  him  in  great  numbers.    In  one  of  thefe 
public  difcourfes  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  jujiice 
*'  and  'mjujlke  depend  altogether  on  the  injlitutions  of 
*'  civil  fociety,  and  have  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
next  day,  agreeably  to  the  manner  of  that  fe£l:,  and 
*'  in  order  to  fet  the  arguments  on  each  fide  of  the 
*'  quefliion  in  full  view,  he  fupported  with  equal 
*'  eloquence  the  reverfe  of  his  former  propofition, 
«'  Cato  was  prefent  at  both  thefe  difputations;  and 
and  teing  apprehenfive  that  the  moral  principles 
"  of  the  Roman  youth  might  be  fliaken,  if  they  fliould 
become  converts  to  this  mode  of  philofophizing, 
he  was  anxious  to  prevent  its  reception;,  and  did 
not  reft  till  he  had  prevailed  with  the  fenate  to  dis- 
mifs  the  ambafladors  with  their  final  anfwer."* 
Perhaps  the  verfatile  opinions  and  principles  of  the 
Jefuits  may  be  afcribed  to  this  caufe  j  for  I  have  been 
informed  by  feveral  of  them  with  whom  I  have  con- 


Plut.  ia  Vit.  Qaton.  Melraoth's  Cato,  p.  190. 
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verfed,  that  their  academical  exercifes  are  chiefly  di- 
refted  to  make  them  fubtle  difputants.  How  far  the 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applicable  to  the  members 
of  a  learned  profeffion,  highly  refpefted  in  this  coun- 
try, I  will  not  prefume  to  determine.  But  there  is 
too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  cuftom  of 
pleading  for  any  client,  without  difcrimination  of 
right  or  wrong,  mull  leffen  the  regard  due  to  thofe 
important  diftinftions,  and  deaden  the  moral  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  heart.^ 

I  have  been  too  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  love  of 
truth,  replied  Sophron,  to  debate  with  indifference 
about  it ;  and  therefore,  to  guard  againft  deception, 
from  "  what  the  nurfe  and  what  the  pried  have 
**  taught,'*  I  would  examine  my  moft  ferious  opi- 
nions, and  try  whether  I  cannot,  by.  direft  oppolition, 
or  by  the  tefl  of  ridicule,  invalidate  their  authority. 

I  have  already  given  you  my  reafons  againft  this 
praftice,  anfwered  Philocles;  and  I  could  enforce 
them  by  many  examples  of  the  pernicious  confequences 
of  it,  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  But 
private  hiftory  is  invidious ;  and  I  fliall  therefore  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a  few  cafes  of  public  notoriety.  The 
academy  of  Dijon  many  years  ago  propofed  the  fol- 
lowing whimfical  prize-queftion,  viz.  "  Whether  the 
*'  fciences  may  not  be  deemed  more  hurtful  than  be- 

neficial  to  fociety?"    M.  Roulfeau  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  laurel,  and  alTumed  the  affirmative  fide 
of  the  queftionj  probably  becaufe  it  furniihe^  him, 
*  See  Appendix,  fed.  yii. 
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with  a  better  opportunity  of  difphiylng  his  genius 
and  powers  of  perfuafion.*  His  difcourfe  was  received 
with  the  higheft  applaufe;  he  became  the  dupe  of 
his  own  rhetoric,  and  adopted  as  a  philofopher  the 
maxims  which  he  had  delivered  as  an  orator.  Fronj 
this  period  commenced  his  fame,  his  paradoxes,  and 
his  misfortunes.!  He  combated  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  reformer;  and  his 
writings  proved  like  the  bubble  which  glitters,  ex- 
pands, and  burfts  in  the  fun-fhine :  they  were  dazzling, 
empty,  and  foon  forgotten.  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft 
that  Machiavel's  Prince,  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and 
other  productions  of  this  nature,  originated  from 
caufes  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  which  gave  rife  to 
the  chimeras  of  Roufleau.  And  it  is  faid  that  a  cele- 
brated adverfary  of  Chriftianity,  by  yielding  up  his 
judgment  and  imagination  to  a  particular  fet  of  argu- 
ments, became  fucceffively  aProteftant,  aPapift,  and 
<in  Infidel.  I 

But  permit  me,  Sophron,  to  fuggefl:  to  you  a  cau- 
tion of  dill  higher  importance,  which  regards  fuch  of 
your  intelledlual  purfuits  as  relate  to  the  Deity.  Re- 
ligion may  be  confidered  both  as  a  fpeculative  fcience, 
and  as  a  pra(5lical  principle.  In  the  former  view,  it 
conftitutes  the  fublimeft  object  of  the  underftanding, 
and  the  moll  interefling  topic  of  rational  invefligation: 

*  "  Major  ejl  Hie  qui  judicium  ahjlulit,  quam  qui  meruit." — Cic. 
"  Nefcio  qtwmodo,  dum  lego  ajfetitior,  cum  pofui  librum,  ajfenfio 
*'  0J7ir:is  ilia  elabitury — Idem.  -f  Helvetius. 

X  See  aq  account  of  Mr.  Tindal,  in  the  Britifti  Biography,  vol.  ix. 
p.  314. 
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In  the  latter,  it  is  a  fprlng  of  motion,  and  excites  all 
the  devout  affe£lions  of  veneration,  gratitude,  and 
love.    When  you  contemplate  as  a  phiiofopher  the 
charadler  of  the  Divine  Being,  you  mufl  be  ftruck 
with  reverence  at  the  proofs  vi'hich  offer  themfelves 
of  his  boundlefs  power,  univerfal  prefence,  and  infi- 
nite duration:  and  thefe  attributes,  reflefting  dignity 
and  luftre  on  the  more  amiable  perfeftions  of  his 
nature,  will  heighten  the  imprelGon  made  by  the  re- 
lation which  He  ftands  in  to  you,  as  your  Creator, 
Benefactor,  and  Friend.    Thus  the  principle  of  piety 
will  fubfifl:  in  your  mind  in  its  full  force,  fupported 
fcy  the  authority  of  reafon,  and  harmonizing  with  all 
the  feelings  of  your  heart.    But  if  you  defcend  from 
thefe  general  and  exalted  views  of  the  Divine  Being 
into  minute  difquifitions  concerning  his  effence,  the 
freedom  of  his  agency,  and  other  fubtilties  beyond  the 
human  ken,  you  will  foon  damp  the  ardour  of  devo- 
tion in  your  breaftj  and  fliould  you  make  thefe  in- 
quiries the  common  matter  of  academical  difputation, 
or  of  familiar  debate,  the  facred  flame  will  be  extin- 
guifhed  altogether.*    The  poet  lately  quoted  has 
defcribed  fome  of  the  fallen  angels,  who  had  been 
driven  from  heaven  for  impiety  and  rebellion,  as 
**  fitting  on  a  hill  retired,  and  reafoning  high" 

*'  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate; 
*'  Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abfolute ; 
"  And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  loft."t 

*  See  Dr.  Gregory's  Comparative  View,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  08 
Devotional  Tafte. 

t  Milton's  P»radif€  Loft,  book  ii.  I.  SS^ 
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I  mean  not,  however,  to  condemn  Indlfcriminately 
all  metaphyfical  refearches  of  this  kind.  It  is  natural 
for  men  of  a  fpeculative  turn  to  extend  their  views  of 
theology  beyond  the  clear  limits  either  of  reafon  or 
of  revelation:  and  if  their  inquiries  be  condu£led  with 
that  humility  and  reverence  which  fuch  fubjefts  jfhould 
infpire,  they  may  tend  to  invigorate  the  underftand- 
ing  without  depraving  the  heart.  The  example  of 
Locke,  Newton,  Clarke,  Hartley,  and  other  diftin- 
guifhed  philofophers,  affords  fuiEcient  confirmation  of 
this  truthj  and  at  the  fame  time  evinces  a  flill  more 
pleaCng  and  important  one,  that  religion  numbers, 
amongft  her  votaries,  men  who  have  dignified  and 
adorned  human  nature  by  their  genius,  virtue,  and 
learning.  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  your 
notice,  Sophron,  I  need  not  fay  to  your  imitation,  the 
condu£l  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  fo  profound  a  vene- 
ration for  the  Deity,  that  the  name  of  God  was  never 
mentioned  by  him  without  a  paufe  in  his  difcourfe.* 
This  great  philofopher  alfo  had  fuch  delicate  notions 
of  veracity,  and  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  imperfe£lion 
of  human  knowledge,  even  when  derived  from  expe- 
Timent,  that  in  the  preface  to  his  Efiays  he  makes  an 
apology  for  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words  perhaps, 
it  feems,  *Us  not  improbable,  as  implying  a  difiidence 
■ef  the  juftnefs  of  his  opinions:  and  this  diffidence 
arofe,  as  he  informs  us,  from  repeated  obfervation, 
that  what  pleafed  him  for  a  while,  was  afterwards 
difgraced  by  fome  further  or  more  recent  difcovery, 

*  Brltifh  Biography,  t<>1.  y\.  p.  24 
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a.  ftranger,  whofe  prefence  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
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"  TIRESqUE  ACoiriRIT  EUNDO." 

Virgil. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  IMrtUENCfe  OF 

HABIT  AND  ASSOCIATION* 


SE  C  TlOi^  /. 

T^HE  laws  of  Habit  and  AssociAtiON  fortn  ^ 
mofl:  important  branch  both  of  phyfiology  iand 
of  ethics.  And  as  the  proper  Jliidy  of  mankind  is  maft, 
every  fact  muft  be  deemed  interefting,  which  tends  to 
elucidate  either  the  animal,  intelle£tual,  or  mora! 
ceconomy  of  his  nature.  The  following  obfervations 
have  a  reference  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  obje£tSi 
But  no  particular  regard  has  been  paid  to  fyflem  ia 
the  arrangement  of  them :  and  I  have  attempted  only, 
as  Lord  Verulam  expreites  it,  "  to  write  certain  brief 
"  notes,  fet  down  rather  fignificantly  than  curioufly." 

I.  Muscular  Actions,  perfectly  fpontaneous, 
may  be  excited  without  apparent  volition,  fo  as  to 
become  completely  automatical,  by  the  recurrence  of 
thofe  impreffions  with  which  they  haVe  been  long 
affociated.  I  fliall  give  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  propofition. 

VOL.  II,  J? 
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Several  years  ago  the  Countefs  of  ****  ftH  into 
an  apoplexy,  about  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Amongil:  other  Simulating  applications,  I  direfted  a 
feather  dipped  ni  hartfliorn  to  be  frequently  intro- 
duced into  her  noftrils.  Her  Ladyfhip,  when  in 
health,  was'much  addifted  to  the  taking  of  fnuff;  and 
the  prefent  irritation  of  the  olfa(fi:oi  y  nerves  produced 
ajunftion  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  the  elevation  of  them  to  the  nofe,  and  the 
aftion  of  fnuffing  in  the  noftrils.  When  the  fnuffinp- 
ceafed,  the  hand  and  arm  dropped  down  in  a  torpid 
flate.  A  frefli  application  of  the  ftimulus  renewed 
thefe  fucceffive  efforts ;  and  I  was  a  witnefs  to  their 
repetition  till  the  hartfliotn  lofl:  its  power  of  irrrtatioi7, 
probably  by  deftroying  the  fenfibility  of  the  olfaflory 
nerves.  The  Countefs  recovered  from  the  fit  about 
fiK  o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  though  it  was  nei- 
ther long  nor  fevere,  her  memory  never  afterv/ards 
furniflied  the  lead  trace  of  confcioujiiefs  during  its 
continuance. 

Does  not  this  inftance  of  a  complex  feries  of  ac- 
tions, ordinarily  fpontaneous,  in  circumflances  which 
feem  to  preclude  both  volition  and  confcioufnefs, 
reflefl:  fome  light  on  the  obfcure  queftion  concerning 
the  fleep  of  the  foul,  fo  much  agitated  in  the  time  or' 
Mr.  Locke?  Is  not  the  opinion  of  this  celebrated 
philofopher  confirmed  by  it,  that  the  perception  or 
contemplation  of  ideas  is  to  the  mind  what  motion  is 
to  the  body,  not  its  elTence  but  one  of  its  operations: 
and  that  an  unceafing  energy  of  the  underflanding 
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rdJ  the, will  is  the  fole  prerogative  of  that  infinitcly- 
perfefl  Being,  who,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Pfalmifl:,  nevsr  Jhmbers  or  Jleeps, 

II.  Slight  Paralytic  Affections  of  the  organ.^ 
of  fpeech  fometimes  occur  ivithout  any  correfpondent 
diforder  in  other  parts  of  the  body.    In  fuch  cafes 
the  tongue  appears  to  the  patient  too  krge  for  his 
mouth,  the  faliva  flows  more  copioufly  than  ufuai, 
and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  glottis  is  fomewhat 
impaired.    Hence  the  effort  to  fpeak  fucceeds  the 
volition  of  the  riiind  flowly  and  imperfectly;  and 
the  Vv'ords  are  uttered  with  faltering  and  hefitation. 
Thefe  are  facts  of  common  notoriety:  but  I  have 
never  feen  it  remarked,  that  in  this  local  palfy  the 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulty;  and  that  the  recolleftion  of  them 
becomes  either  very  obfcure,  or  entirely  obliterated  5 
•whilft  that  of  perfons,  places,  things,  and  even  of 
abftract  ideas,  remains  unchanged.    Such  a  partial 
defecl  of  memory,  of  which  experience  has  furnifhed 
me  with  Teveral  examples,  confirms  the  theory  of 
,  alTocration,  and  at  the  fame  time  admits  of  an  eafy 
!  Iblution  by  it.    For  as  words  are  arbitrary  marks, 
and  owe  their  connection  with  what  they  import  to 
'cftablilhed  ufage,  the  flrength  of  this  connexion  will 
i  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  their  re- 
currence; and  this  recurrence  muft  be  much  more 
;  frequent  with  generic  than  with  fpecific  terms.  Now 
sproper  names  are  of  the  latter  clafs ;  and  the  idea  of 
■  a  perfon  or  place  may  remain  vivid  in  the  mind,  with- 
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out  the  leafl  fignature  of  the  appellative  which  dlflln- 
guifties  each  of  them.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  we  often 
think  in  words;  and  there  is  probably  at  fuch  times 
fome  flight  impulfe  on  the  organs  of  Jfpeech,  analo- 
gous to  what  is  perceived  when  a  mufical  note  or 
tune  is  called  to  mind.  But  a  lefion  of  the  power  of 
utterance  may  break  a  link  in  the  chain  of  alFociation, 
and  thus  add  to  the  partial  defeft  of  memory  now 
under  confideration. 

The  following  very  curious  faft  I  have  received 

from  unqueftionable  authority.     Mr.  S  ,  a 

Welchman  by  birth,  and  minifter  of  a  congregation 

atW  ,  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  in  1783,  at  the 

age  of  fixty,  which  deprived  him  entirely  of  the  power 
of  fpeaking  Englifli,  after  he  had  preached  in  that 
language  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  could  ftill  con- 
verfe  in  theWelfh  tongue  with  facility,  and  continued 
tounderiland  thofewhofpoketohim  inEnglifli,  though 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  reply  in  the  fame  language. 

III.  Dr.  Willis  relates  the  ftory  of  an  ideot,  who, 
refiding  within  the  found  of  a  clock,  regularly  amufed 
himfelf  with  counting  aloud  the  hour  of  the  day, 
whenever  the  hammer  of  that  inftrument  ftruck:  but 
being  afterwards  temoved  to  a  fituation  where  there 
was  no  clock,  he  retained  the  former  imprelTions  fo 
ftrongly,  that  he  continued  to  difliinguifli  the  ordi- 
nary divifion  of  time,  repeating  at  the  end  of  every 
hour  the  precife  number  of  ftrokes  which  the  clock 
would  have  ftruck  at  that  period.*    Mr.  Addlfon 

*  Willis  De  Atiima  Brutor,  pars  i.  cap.  xyI.  p.  8j. 
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has  quoted  this  h6l  in  one  of  the  Spectators,  not 
from  the  original,  but  from  Dr.  Plott's  Hiflory  of 
StafFordfliirej  and  has  deduced  from  it  many  impor- 
tant moral  reflexions.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  narrative,  an  inflance  has 
lately  occurred  within  the  circle  of  my  own  obfer- 
vation  foraewhat  firailar,  and  which  no  lefs  clearly 
evinces  the  power  of  habit  to  renew  former  mechar 
nical  irapreffions,  independently  of  any  external  caufe, 

Mr.  W  had  been  long  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber, by  a  paify  and  other  ailments.  Every  evening 
about  fix  o'clock  he  played  at  cards  with  fome  of 
the  family.  He  was  feized  in  June,  1780,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  fit,  which  terminated 
in  defipiency.  At  the  Hated  hour  of  card-playing, 
he  fancied  himfelf  to  be  engaged  in  his  ufual  game  ; 
talked  of  the  cards  as  if  they  were  in  his  hand;  and 
was  very  angry  at  his  daughter  when  fhe  endeavoured 
to  rectify  his  miftaken  imagination.  His  fatuity  was 
of  fliort  continuance;  but  when  recovered  from  it, 
he  expreffed  no  recolleflion  of  what  had  palTed. 

IV.  A  celebratedFrench  writer*  has  remarked,that 
"  the  greater  degree  of  fagacity  any  one  is  mafter  of, 
"  the  more  originals  will  he  difcover  in  the  cha- 
*'  raclers  of  mankind.'*  This  originality  may  doubt- 
lefs  depend  on  the  primary  conftitution  of  the  mind; 
but  I  am  perfuaded  alfo,  that  it  is  often  the  refult  of 
particular  aflbciations.  When  thefe  are  unnatural 
or  inordinate,  they  produce  partial  alienations  of  the 

•  Pafchal, 
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underflanding:  and  to  tliis  fource  vre  may  trace  the 
vifionsof  enthufiafm,  the  perfecuting  zeal  of  bigotry, 
the  fiiilguinary  honour  of  duelling,  the  fordid  purfuits 
of  avarice,  and  the  toilfome  folicitndes  of  ill-direfted 
ambition.  Thefe  and  numberlefs  other  quixotifms 
of  the  mind  give  the  phantoms  of  imagination  an 
afcendancy  over  reafon,  and  produce  a  temporary  in- 
fanity,  varyfng  according  to  its  obje£t,  degree,  and 
duration.  If  the  predominant  train  of  ideas  be  fo- 
reign to  the  offices  of  life,  there  will  be  little  chance 
of  breaking  the  magic  combination ;  and  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  this  tyranny  of  paffion,  or  fancy,  will 
at  lafl:  render  it  fixed  and  uncontrollable. 

According  to  Shakefpeare,  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
"  and  the  poet,  are  of  imagination  all  corapa6l.'- 
But  as  our  great  dramatifl:  obferves,  on  another  oc- 
cafion,  "  'twere  to  confider  too  curiouily  to  confider 
^'  fo.*"  At  leaft,  we  fliould  reftrift  our  conclnfions, 
that  they  may  not  involve  fo  large  a  portion  of  man- 
kind, as  to  injure  the  honour  even  of  human  nature 
itfelf.  Befides,  paffion  is  the  fpring  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  vigour  and  energy  to  all  its  movements: 
and,  if  not  extravagantly  difproportionate  to  the  value 
of  its  objeft,  it  may  be  indulged,  not  only  with  in- 
nocence, but  fometimes  even  with  fingular  advantage. 
For,  the  ardour  infpired  by  it  is  the  fource  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  genius,  and  fublime  in  conduft :  and 
Avithout  the  falutary  aid  of  this  fpecies  of  enthufiafm^ 
•^ve  lliould  fink  into  a  ftate  of  torpid  apathy. 

*  Hamlet. 
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Bat  though  it  be  difficult  to  define  the  precife 
boundaries  of  rationality,  it  can  neither  be  denied, 
nor  concealed,  that  partial  influiity  may  fubfin:  with 
general  intelligence.    A  few  years  fince,  a  gentleman 
came  from  Buxton  to  Manchefter  to  confalt  me.  He 
had  been  fent  by  his  phylician  to  ufe  the  bath,  and 
to  drink  the  waters  of  that  place:  but  fome  gouty 
fymptoms  fupervening,  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed 
in  the  courfe  enjoined  him,  without  further  advice. 
I  received  from  him  a  welI-conne61ed,  minute,  and 
rational  account  of  his  complaint;  and  after  giving 
fuch  direclions  as  the  cafe  feemed  to  require,  I  arofe 
to  take  my  leave  of  him.    He  defired  me  to  fit  down 
again,  and  told  me  he  had  lately  read  the  moral 
TALES,  which  I  had  publiflied;  and  from  a  little  ex- 
periment, related  in  one  of  them,  hoped  that  I  had 
made  the  nature  of  found  a  particular  objeft  of  my 
lludy.    I  have  a  friend,  continued  he,  who  is  con- 
ftantly  tortured,  whenever  he  travels,  with  the  moft 
diftrafting  noife  in  his  ears;  a  noife  produced  by  an 
inflrument  in  the  polfeffion  of  his  implacable  enemy. 
On  expreffing  my  difbelief  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
a  faft,  he  averred  the  truth  of  it  with  much  emotion; 
informed  me  that  he  was  himfelf  the  fufFerer;  de- 
fcribed,  in  the  mod  hvely  manner,  the  acute  pains 
which  he  felt  in  his  ear ;  and  charged  the  bifhop  of 

 ,  in  confeqiience  of  a  family  quarrel,  with  being 

the  author  of  them.  I  was  now  fully  aware  of  my 
patient's  mental  infirmity,  and  inftead  of  attempting 
to  reafon  with  him  about  the  delufion  of  his  imagi= 
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nation,  I  tried  to  footh  him  with  the  hope  that  the 

tiifliop  of  ,  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  per- 

fonally  knowing,  might  be  prevailed  with  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  exercife  of  fq  extraordinary  a  power  of 
torture.  But  finding  it  irapoffible  to  give  him  com- 
fort by  infpiring  expectations,  which  he  rejefted  as 
groundlefs  and  abfurd,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fuggeft  a  mode  of  relief  that  perfeftly  coincided  with 
his  own  ideas.  The  painful  impreflion,  faid  I,  pro- 
duced by  the  bifliop  on  your  ear,  muft  confiderably 
depend  upon  the  flate  of  that  organ  ;  and  if  you  can 
dimlnifti  its  fenfibility,  and  deaden  the  vibrations  of 
^he  tympanum,  you  may  again  be  reftored  to  fome 
degree  of  eafe  and  enjoyment.  A  little  olive  oil 
poured  twice  or  thrice  every  day  into  your  ears  will, 
in  all  probability,  completely  anfwer  thefe  purpofes ; 
if  it  do  not,  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  may  be  com- 
bined with  it.  He  liftened  to  me  with  eager  atten-? 
tiouj  joy  fparkled  in  his  eyes  at  the  fuggeftion  of  a 
remedy,  which  excited  his  hope  and  confidence;  and 
I  left  him  under  the  moft  happy  convidlion,  that  he 
might  now  fet  his  ideal  enemy  at  defiance. 

This  cafe  recalls  to  my  memory  the  very  fingular 
and  affecting  one  of  Mr.  Simon  Browne,  of  which  it 
may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  give  a  fliort  recital, 
He  was  a  difTenting  clergyman  of  exemplary  life, 
and  eminent  intellectual  abilities;  but  having  been 
feized  with  melancholy,  he  defifled  from  the  duties  of 
bis  function,  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  iq 
apy  aCt,  either  of  public  qr  of  private  wQrfliip,  The 
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reafon  which,  after  much  importunity,  he  affigned 
fpr  this  change  'm  his  conduct:,  was,  "  that  he 
**  had  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  who 
*'  had  caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifli, 
*'  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life,  in  common  with 
*'  brutes ;  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to 

pray,  and  improper  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
^*  others.**  In  this  opinion  he  remained  inflexible, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  feemed 
to  fabfift  in  full  vigour;  when  his  judgment  was 
dear,  and  his  reafoning  ftrong  and  conclufive.  For 
at  this  period  he  publifhed  a  defence  of  the  Religion, 
of  Nature,  and  of  the  Cljrijiian  Revelation,  in  anfwer 
to  Tindal's  Chri/iianity  as  old  as  the  Creation :  and 
the  work  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  belt  which 
that  celebrated  controverfy  produced.  But  in  a  de- 
dication of  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  which  fome  of  his 
friends  found  means  to  fupprefs,  he  difplays  the  very 
extraordinary  phrenfy  under  which  he  laboured. 
Speaking  of  himfelf,  he  informs  her  Majefly,  "  that 
'*  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his 
"  very  thinking  fubftance  has,  for  more  than  feven 

years,  been  continually  wafting  away,  till  it  is 
"  wholly  perijQied  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 

come  to  nothing.'* 

This  remarkable  and  humiliating  example  of  vi- 
gour and  imbecility,  reftltude  and  perverfion  of  the 
lame  underflanding,  I  have  related  on  the  authority 
pf  Dr.  Hawkefworth,*  who  has  preferved  the  entire 

*  See  the  Adventurer. 
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copy  of  the  dedication,  from  which  only  a  brief  ex- 
traft  is  here  made.  Our  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of 
Mr.  Browne  renders  it  impoffible  to  trace  to  its  fource 
this  mental  malady.  But  there  is  reafon  toprefume, 
that  it  originated  from  fome  ftrong  impreffion,  and 
fubfequent  invincible  afTociation,  connected  with,  or 
perhaps  producing,  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  brain.  Perhaps,  having  acquired  an  early  pre- 
dilection for  the  writings  of  PlatOy  he  might  after- 
ward-s,  'in  fome  feafon  of  hypochondriacal  dejeftion, 
fall  into  the  gloomy  myfticifm  of  the  later  followers 
of  that  amiable  philofopher:  for  Plotinus,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  third  century  after  the  Chriftian  asra, 
taught  that  the  mod  perfeft  worfliip  of  the  Deity 
conillts,  not  in  afls  of  veneration  and  of  gratitude, 
but  in  a  certain  felf-annihilation,  or  total  extinftion  of 
ihe  intellectual  faculties."*^ 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  celebrated  M. 
Pafchal  laboured  under  a  fpecies  of  infanity,  towards 
the  conclufion  of  his  life,  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Simon 
Browne :  and  having  hazarded  fuch  a  furmife,  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  fliew  on  what  it  is  founded. 
This  very  extraordinary  man  difcovered  the  mofl 
aftonifliiug'  marks  of  genius  in  his  childhood ;  and 
his  progrefs  in  fcience  was  fo  rapid,  that  at  the  age 
of  fixteen  he  wrote  an  excellent  treatife  of  Conic 
Sections.  He  polTelTed  fuch  a  capacious  and  reten- 
tive memory,  that  he  is  faid  "  never  to  have  for- 

*  See  Collier's  Hift.  Difl.   Alfo,  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  Difcoveries,  p.  397. 
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gotten  any  thing  which  he  had  learned."  And  it 
was  his  practice  to  digefl:  and  arrange  in  his  mind  a 
whole  ferles  of  refle(5tions  before  he  committed  them 
to  \n-iting.  This  power  was  at  once  fo  accurate  and 
extenfive,"thathe  has  been  heard  to' deliver  the  entire 
plan  of  a  work,  of  which  he  had  taken  no  notes, 
in  a  continued  narration,  that  occupied  feveral  hours. 
But  it  is  related  by  the  editor  of  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion and  other  fubjcds,'^  "  that  it  pleafed  God  fo  to 
"  touch  his  heart,  as  to  let  him  perfedly  underftand, 
"  that  the  Chriftian  religion  obligeth  us  to  live  for 
*'  Gop  only,  and  to  propofe  to  omrfelves  no  other  ob- 
*'  jeft."  In  confequence  of  this  perfuafion,  he  re- 
nounced all  the  purfuits  of  knowledge,  and  practifed 
the  moft  fevere  and  rigorous  mortifications  ;  living  in 
the  greatefl  penury,  and  refufmg  every  indulgence 
which  was  not  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  fupport  of 
life.  It  appears  from  fome  of  his  pious  meditations, 
that  this  refolution  of  mind  proceeded  from  the  vili- 
tation  of  ficknefs.  '  And  the  following  foleran  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  Deity  clearly  indicate  an  imagination 
perverted  by  the  moft  erroneous  alfociations : — 

"  O  Lord,  Thou  gaveft  me  health  to  be  fpent  in 
"  ferving  Thee,  and  I  applied  it  to  an  ufe  altogether 
"  profane.  Now-  Thou  hafl:  fent  ficknefs  for  my 
corre6tion. — I  know,  O  Lord,  that  at  the  inftant 
*?  of  my  death,  I  fhall  find  myfelf  entirely  feparated 
"  from  the  world,  fcripped  naked  of  all  things,  (land- 
f*  ing  alone  before  Thee,  to  anfv/er  to  thy  juflice 

*  See  the  Preface  to  that  WorL 
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"  concerning  all  the  motions  of  my  thoughts  and 
"  fpirits.  Grant  that  I  may  look  on  myfelf  as  dead 
"  already,  feparated  from  the  world,  ftripped  of  all 

the  objefts  of  my  paffion,  and  placed  alone  in  thy 
"  prefence.  I  praife  Thee,  O  God,  that  Thou  haft 
"  been  pleafed  to  anticipate  the  dreadful  day,  by 
"  already  deftroying  all  things  to  my  tafte  and 
"  thoughts,  under  this  weaknefs,  which  I  fuffer  from 

tliy  providence.  I  praife  Thee,  that  Thou  haft 
*'  given  me  this  divorce  from  the  pleafures  of  the 

world.'*  Was  it  confonant  with  foundnefs  of  un- 
derftanding,  for  a  man  to  take  a  fudden  difguft  at 
all  the  liberal  ftudies,  and  innocent  enjoyments,  which 
iiad  before,  engaged  and  gratified  his  mind?  And 
was.  it  not  as  much  the  fidion  of  a  diftempered  fancy, 
that  God  enjoined  poverty,  abftinence,  and  ignorance, 
to  one  poiieffing  rank,  fortune,  and  the  nobleft  en» 
dowments  of  the  mind;  as  the  belief  of  Simon  Browne, 
that  he  was  diverted  of  that  rationality,  which  at  tl>e 
lame  time  lie  fo  eminenily  difplayed?  Whenever 
falfe  ideas,  of  a  pracftical  kind,  are  fo  firmly  united  as 
to  be  CQnftan4y  and  invariably  miftaken  for  truths,  we 
very  juftly  denominate  this  unnatural  alliance  insa- 
nity. And  if  it  give  rife  to  a  train  of  fubordinate 
wrong  afi'oclations,  producing  incongruity  of  beha- 
viour, iiLcapiicity  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  or 
mconfcious  deviations  from  morality  and  religion, 
MADNESS  has  then  its  commencement. 

In  the.  foregoing  examples,  the  force  of  habit  and 
afTociation  is  clearly  raaiiifeft :  and  man,  whilft  under 
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the  influence  of  their  authority,  however  defpotic  or 
perverted,  ftill  retains  a  capacity  for  a^lion  and  en- 
joyment, though  he  ceafes  to  be  a  rational  or  moral 
agent.    But  the  fufpenfion  of  their  operation  ftops 
at  once  all  the  movements  of  the  mind,  and  feems  to 
annihilate  every  energy  of  the  under/landing,  the 
affedions,  and  the  will.    On  the  25th  of  06iober, 
1778,  a  fea-faring  perfon,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
was  recommended  as  a  patient  to  the  Lunatic  Afylura 
in  York.*    During  his  abode  in  the  hofpital,  he  was 
never  obferved  to  exprefs  any  defire  for  fuftenance,  or 
'  to  fliew  any  preference  of  it  to  his  medicines.  The 
firft:  fix  weeks  after  his  admiffion,  he  was  fed  in  the 
manner  of  an  infant  j  a  fervaut  undrefTed  him  at 
night,  and  drelFed  him  in  the  morning ;  after  which 
he  was  conduced  to  his  feat  in  the  common  parlour, 
where  he  remained  all  day,  with  his  body  bent,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.    Every  thing  was 
indifferent  to  him;  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  about 
him  as  endued  with  little  more  than  vegetable  life. 
In  this  ftate  of  infenfibility  he  remained  five  years 
and  fix  months.    But,  the  14th  of  May,  1782,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  parlour,  he  faluted  the  con- 
valefcents  with  the  words,  Good-morrow  to  you  all. 
He  then  thanked  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  in  the 
moft  affeftionate  manner  for  their  tendernefs  to  him,  of 
which  he  had  begun  to  be  fenfible  fome  weeks  before, 

*  This  cafe  was  lately  tranfmitted  to  me, by  my  friend  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, of  York,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Literary  andPhilofophical 
Society  of  Mancheftcr.   I  have  given  only  an  abridgment  of  it. 
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but  till  then  had  not  refolution  to  exprcfs  his  gra- 
titude. A.  few  days  after  this  unexpected  recovery, 
he  was  permitted  to  write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which 
he  expreffed  hiinfeif  with  becoming  propriety.  At 
this  time  he  feemed  to  take  peculiar  pleafure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  open  air,  and  in  his  walks  converfed 
with  freedom  and  ferenity.  On  making  inquiry 
concerning  what  he  felt  during  the  fnfpenfion  of  his 
iutelleftual  and  fenfitive  powers,  he  replied,  that  his 
mind  had  been  totally  lojiy  but  that  about  two  months; 
before  his  full  reftoration  to  himfelfj  he  began  to  have 
thoughts  and  fenfations,  which  at  firft  ferved  only  to 
excite  in  him  fears  and  apprehenfions,  efpccially  in 
the  night-time.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1782,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family,  and  has  now  the  command  of  a' 
fliip  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade. 
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SECTION  11. 


I.  IT  is  highly  inftruK^iive,  as  well  as  curious,  to 
contemplate  the  progreflive  influence  of  particular 
alTociations  on  the  affeftious  and  the  judgment,  as 
they  gradually  acquii-e  the  force  of  habit  by  tirae^ 
and  vividnefs  by  frequent  renewal.  Dr.  Swift,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  dated  1729,  expreffes 
liimfelf  in  the  following  terms:  "  I  remember,  when 
*'  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  felt  a  great  fifh  at  the  end  of 
"  my  line,  which  I  drew  up  almort:  on  the  ground, 

but  it  dropt  In,  and  the  difappointment  vexes  me 
*'  to  this  very  day,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  type  of 
"  all  my  future  difappointments.'*  This  little  inci-« 
dent,  perhaps,  gave  the  firjfl  wrong  bias  to  a  mind 
predifpofed  to  fuch  impreffions;  and  by  operating 
with  fo  much  ftrength  and  permanency,  it  might 
poffibly  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Dean's  fubfequent 
peevifnnefs,  pailion,  mifanthropy,  and  final  inlanity. 
The  quicknefs  of  his  fenfibility  furniflied  a  (ling  to 
the  flighteft  difappointment;  and  pride  feftered  thofe 
wounds  which  felf-government  would  inftantly  have 
healed.  As  children  couple  hobgoblins  with  dark- 
nefs,  every  contradiction  of  his  humour,  every  obftacle 
to  his  preferment,  was  by  him  afTociated  with  ideas 
of  malignity  and  evil.    By  degrees,  he  acquired  a 
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contempt  of  human  nature,  and  a  hatred  of  mankind, 
which,  at  laft,  terminated  in  the  total  abolition  of  his 
rational  faculties. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  pifture,  and  we  have  the 
Dean's  own  authority  for  its  accuracy.  "  The  chief 
"  end,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  "  I  propofe 
**  to  myfelf  in  all  my  labours,  is  to  vex  the  world, 

rather  than  divert  it;  and  if  I  could  compafs  that 
*'  defign,  without  hurting  my  own  perfon  or  fortune, 

I  would  be  the  moft  indefatigable  writer  you  have 
"  ever  feen.  I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  profef- 
*'  fions,  and  communities;  and  all  my  love  is  towards 
"  individuals.  For  inftance;  I  hate  the  tribe  of 
"  lawyers,  but  I  love  Counfellor  fuch  a  one,  and 

Judge  fuch  a  one.  *Tis  fo  with  phyficians,  (  I  will 
"  not  fpeak  of  my  own  trade,)  foldiers,  Englifli, 
"  Scotch,  French,  and  the  reft.  But  principally  I 
"  hate  and  detefl  that  animal  called  man,  although 
"  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  fo  forth. 
"  This  is  the  fyftem  upon  which  I  have  governed 

myfelf  many  years,  (but  do  not  tell,)  and  fo  I  (hall 
"  go  on  till  I  have  done  with  them.*'* 

This  letter  is  not  written  in  a  ftrain  which  will 
fufFer  the  moft  indulgent  critic  to  afcribe  it  to  jocu- 
larity. And  in  the  epitaph  which  the  Dean  com^- 
pokd  for  himfelf  long  afterwards,  and  which  is 
infcribed  on  his  monument  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick's,  he  has  left  a  Iblemn  and  decifive  memorial 
of  his  mifanthropy. 

*  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ix.  lett.  i* 
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HIC  DEPOSltUM  EST  CORPUS 

JONATHAN  SWIFT,  S.  T.  P. 

UBI  SJEVA  IKOIGNATIO 
ULTERIUS  COR  LACERARE  NEQUIT, 
&C. 

The  (Irongefl:  tint  in  tile  conaplexion  of  the  human 
churacler  liiay  be  fometimes  formed  by  a  clrcumftance 
or  event  apparently  cafaal;  which,  by  forcibly  im- 
preffing  the  mind,  produces  a  lafting  affociation,  that 
gives  an  uniform  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  un» 
derftanding,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  one  of  the  moft  learned, 
various, .  and  elegant  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  is 
faid  to  have  been  much  more  addifted,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  to  mufic  than  to  fcience.  But  he 
was  roufed  from  his  favourite  amufementj  and  ftimu- 
lated  to  the  clofeft  application  to  ftudy,  by  a  farcafra  of 
his  rival  and  enemy,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
ftigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  fidler.*  And  in- 
dignation made  him  eager  to  convince  the  Doftor 
and  the  world  that  he  could  write  as  .well  2S fiddle 
a  conviction,  of  which  his  opponent  had  afterwards 
the  moft  painful  experience.! 

The  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.,  a  poeni  which 
contains  the  tendereft  touches  of  nature  and  paffion, 
and  the  fublimeft:  truths  of,  morality  and  religion, 
intermixed  with  frivolous  conceits,  turgid  obfcurities, 
and  gloomy  views  of  human  life,  wrote  that  work 
under  the  recent  preflure  of  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  his 

*  Gent.  Mag.  1773,  page  387.        t  Britifh  Biog.  vol.  ix. 
VOL.  H.  G 
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wife,  and  of  a  fon  and  daughter-in-law,  whom  he 
loved  with  paternal  tendernefs.  Thefe  feveral  events 
happened  within  the  fliort  period  of  three  months,  as 
appears  from  the  following apoftrophe  to  death: 

"  Infatiate  archer!  could  not  one  fuflice? 

t 

"  Thy  fhaft  flew  thrice;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  flain ; 
"  And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her  horns."* 

But  though  time  alleviated  this  dillrefs,  his  mind, 
probably,  acquired  from  it  a  tinfture  of  melancholy, 
which  continued  through  life,  and  cafl:  a  fable  hue 
even  on  his  very  amufements.  The  like  difpofition 
alfo  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  rural  improvements,  lie 
had  an  alcove  in  his  garden,  fo  painted  as  to  feem  at 
a  diftance  furnifhed  with  a  bench  or  feat,  which 
invited  to  repofe  j  and  when,  upon  a  nearer  approach, 
the  deception  was  perceived,  this  motto  at  the  fame 
time  prefeuted  itfelf  to  the  eye — 

Itivijibilia  tioh  decipinrit. 
The  things  unfeen  do  not  deceive  us.f 

The  following  witty  allufion  bears  the  marks  of  a 
fimilar  turn  of  thought.  The  Dofbor  paid  a  vifit  to 
Archbiftiop  Potter's  fon,  then  reftor  of  Chiddinftone, 
near  Tunbridge.  This  gentleman  lived  in  a  country, 
where  the  roads  were  deep  and  miry ;  and  when  Dr. 
Young,  after  fome  danger  and  difficulty,  arrived  at 
his  houfe,  he  inquired,  "  Whofe  field  is  that  which  I 
*'  have  crofled?'*    *  It  is  mine,'  anfvvered  his  friend. 

*  Night  Thoughts. 
+  Britifli  Biography,  vol.  ix. 
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«  True,"  laid  the  Poet,  "  Potter* s  Jield^  to  bury 
^\fl rangers  in.''* 

II.  It  is  a  very  important  office  of  education  to 
guard  the  underflanding  againfl:  the  union  of  ideas 
which  have  no  natural  or  proper  connexion.  Yet 
this  objeft  is  lefs  attended  to  than  any  other;  and  we 
often  find  men  diftinguiflied  for  genius,  erudition, 
and  even  ftrength  of  mind,  warped  by  the  falfe  con- 
ceptions, and  governed  by  the  prejudices  of  puerility. 
Creduloufnefs  is  the  concomitant  of  the  firft  ftages  of 
life;  and  is  indeed  the  principle  on  which  all  inftruc- 
tion  muft  be  founded.  But  it  lays  the  mind  open  to 
imprellions  of  error,  as  well  as  of  truth :  and  when 
fuffered  to  combine  itfelf  with  that  paffion  for  the 
marvellous  which  all  children  difcover,  it  fofters  the 
ranked:  weeds  of  chimera  and  fuperftition;  rooting 
firmly  in  the  mind  all  that  ihenurfe,  and  all  theprieji 
have  taught.  Hence  the  awful  folemnity.of  darknefs 
viftble,  and  of  what  the  poet  has  denominated  a  dim 
religious  light:  together  with  the  terrors  of  evil 
omens,  of  haunted  places,  and  of  ghaftly  fpe£tres : 

"  of  calling  fhapes,  and  beckoning  fliadows  dire; 
"  And  airy  tongues,  that  fyliable  men's  names 
"  On  fands,  and  fliores,  and  defert  wildernefles."f 

Hiftory  prefents  us  with  few  charafters  fuperlor  to 
thofe  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  his  prime 
minifter  the  Duke  of  Sully.  But  notwithanding  the 
wifdom,  knowledge,  and  difcernment  of  thefe  great 

•  Genu  Mag.  July  1781,  p.  319.       f  Milton's  Comus. 
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men,  they  appear  on  feveral  occafions  to  have  been 
aftuated  by  their  juvenile  alTociations  in  favour  of 
aftrology.    What  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  events 
of  liumun  life,  what  lefs  adapted  to  excite  fear  or 
hope  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  man,  than  the 
afpeft  of  a  dillant  flar,  or  the  variegated  lines  of  his 
hand?    Yet  Sully  confelTes,  that  an  early  prepofTef- 
fion  had  made  him  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to 
predictions  derived  from  this  fanciful  origin:  and 
though  he  informs  us  that  the  king,  his  mailer,  was 
of  opinion  religion  ought  to  infpire  a  contempt  of 
fuch  prophecies,  the  converfation  which  he  relates  at 
the  fame  time,  evidently  betrays  Henry's  confidence 
in  them.    This  matter  is  put  beyond  difpute  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  foon  after  the  birth  of  the 
Dauphin ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  (ball  recite  from 
the  memoirs  of  this  excellent  writer. 

"  La  Riviere  was  the  king's  firfl  phyfician,*  a  man 
"  who  had  little  more  religion  than  thofe  generally 
poflefs  who  blend  it  with  judicial  aftrology.  Henry 
**  already  felt  a  tendernefs  for  his  fon,  which  filled  him 

*  It  fliould  feem  that  aftrology  was  coafidered  formerly  as  ao 
effential  part  of  the  learning  of  a  phyfician ;  for  Chaucer,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  has  thus  diaraflerized  him  : 

"  With  us  there  was  a  doftor  of  phyfik, 

"  In  al  the  worlde  was  ther  non  hym  lyk, 

"  To  fpeke  of  phyfik  and  of  fui  gerye ; 

"  For  he  was  groundit  in  aftronomy. 

"  He  kept  his  pacient  aful  gretdel 

"  In  hourysby  his  magyk  nature! ; 

*'  Wei  couth  he  fortunen  the  afcendent 
Of  his  ymagys  for  his  pacient." 
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*<  with  an  eager  anxiety  to  know  his  fate;  and  having 
*'  heard  that  La  Riviere  fucceeded  wonderfully  in 
"  his  prediftions,  he  commanded  him  to  calculate 
"  the  Dauphin's  nativity  with  all  the  ceremonials  of 
*'  art.    To  aid  this  bufinefs,  he  had  carefully  fought 
"  for  the  moll:  accurate  watch  which  could  be  pro- 
"  cured;  that  the  precife  moment  of  the  prince's 
"  birth  might  be  exactly  afcertained.    About  a  fort- 
"  night  afterwards,  the  king  and  Sully  being  alone 
*•  together,  their  converfation  turned  upon  the  pre- 
diaion  of  the  aftrologer  La  Broffe,  concerning  his 
*'  majefty.  ■  This  renewed  Henry's  folicitude  with 
"  refpect  to  his  fon ;  and  he  ordered  La  Riviere  to 
"  be  called.    '  Monfieur  La  Riviere,'  faid  the  king, 
*'  what  have  you  difcovered  relative  to  the  Dauphin's 
defciny?'      I  had  begun  my  calculations,"  replied 
**  Riviere,  "  but  I  left  them  uniiniflied,  not  caring 
to  amufe  myfelf  any  longer  with  a  fcience  which  I 
have  always  believed  to  be  in  forae  degree  cri- 
minal."    The  king,  dilfatisiied  with  this  anfwer, 

•  '  commanded  his  phyfician  to  fpeak  freely,  andwith- 
• '  out  concealment,  on  pain  of  his  difpleafure.  La 

Riviere  fuflered  himfelf  to  be  preffed  dill  longer  j 
' '  but  at  lafl:,  with  an  air  of  apparent  difcontent,  he 
'  delivered  himfelf  in  the  following  terms :  '  Sire, 
'  your  fon  will  complete  the  common  period  of 

*  human  life,  and  will  reign  longer  than  you  fhall  do> 
'  but  his  turn  of  mind  will  be  widely  different  from 
'  yours.  He  will  be  obftinate  in  opinion,  often 
'  governed  by  his  own  whims,  and  foraetimes  by 
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**  thofe  of  others.  Under  his  adminiftratlon  it  will 
*'  be  fafer  to  think  than  to  fpeak.  Impending  ruin 
*'  threatens  your  former  fociety.  He  will  perform 
"  great  exploits,  be  fortunate  in  his  defigns,  and  make 

a  diflinguiflied  figure  in  Europe.  There  will  be  a 
*'  vicillitude  of  peace  and  war  in  his  time.  He  will 
**  have  children,  and  after  his  death  affairs  will  grow 
"  worfe  and  worfe.  This  is  all  you  can  know  from 
*'  me,'  concluded  La  Riviere,  *  and  more  than  I  had 
**  I  refolved  to  tell  you.*    His  Majefty  and  the  Duke 

of  Sully  remained  a  long  time  together,  making  re- 
*'  fleftions  on  the  words  of  the  aftrologer,  which  left 
**  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  king.'^ 

III.  Ludicrous  Associations,  not  founded  im 
truth  or  nature,  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the: 
principles  and  practice  of  virtue  and  religion.  Reafon,, 
efpecially  during  the  period  of  youth,  aifords  but  ai 
feeble  barrier  againft  the  attack;;  of  ridicule  j  and  the 
mind  that  is  enflaved  by  its  influence,  may  be  fo  far 
deluded  or  depraved,  as  to  lofe  the  fufceptibility  of 
good  imprelTions,  or  to  contemplate  the  mofl:  amiable 
moral  afteflions  with  derifion,  fliame,  and  even  difguft. 

.--    "  Here  fubdued 

"  By  frontlcfs  laughter,  and  the  hardy  fcorn 
"  Of  old  unfeeling  vicp,  the  abjedtfoul 
"  With  blufhes  half  refigns  the  candid  praife 
Of  temperance  and  honour;  halfdifowns 
"  A  free  man's  hatred  of  tyrannic  pride ; 
"  And  hears  with  iickly  fmiles  the  venal  mouth 
"  With  fouleft  licence  mock  tlie  patriot's  name."* 

*  Akenlide's  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  book  iii.  I 
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The  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcaini  was  no  Ids  diftin- 
guiftied  for  wit  than  learning.  It  is  recorded,  that 
as  he  pafled  one  day  along  the  ftreets,  he  beheld  the 
ailefting  Ipeftacle  oF  a  mafon  killed  by  the  fall,  and 
buried  in  the  ruins,  of  a  chimney,  which  he  had  jufl: 
completed.    "  Blcffed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 

Lord,"  faid  he,  "  for  they  reft  from  their  la- 
*'  hours,  and  their  works  follow  them."  Such  a 
humorous  conjunction  of  refembling  yet  incongruous 
ideas  probably  fhifled  in  his  breaft  the  fentiments  of 
companion:  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  very, 
humane  friend,  that  on  the  relation  of  a  melancholy 
event,  fmiilar  in  its  circumftances,  the  recolleftion  of 
this  ludicrous  remark  fubftituted  in  his  mind  emotions 
of  laughter  for  thofe  of  commiferation. 

The  natural  propenfity  of  Dean  Swift  led  him  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  fpecies  of  drollery,  very  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  every  finer  feeling  of  the  heart. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  laments,  the  mortal  illnefs  of 
his  amiable  friend  Arbuthnatj  but  mixes  with  his 
exprelTions  of  forrow  certain  whimfical  reflexions, 
which  convert  his  mourning  into  grimace.  "  There 
"  is  a  palfage  in  Bede,"  fays  he  to  Mr.  Pope,  • 
"  highly  commending  the  piety  and  learning  of  the 
"  Irifh  in  that  age;  where,  after  abundai;ce  of! 
"  praifes,  he  overthrows  them  all,  by  lamenting,  that 
"  alas!  they  kept  E^fter  at  a,  wrong  time  of  the 
"  year.  So  our  Doctor  has  every  quality  and  virtue 
"  that  can  make  a  man  amiable  or  ufeful;  but  ajasf 
"  he  hath  a  fort  of Jlouch  in  his  walk,    I  pray  God  , 
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^*  proteft  hira,  for  he  is  an  excellent  Chrlftian,  though 
"  not  a  Catholic."* 

When  the  mind  has  been  long  habituated  to  the 
alTemblage  of  ludicrous  ideas,  they  recur  on  very 
improper  occafions,  not  only  fpontaneoufly,  but  even 
in  defpite  of  every  effort  of  the  judgment  and  the  will. 
In  this  ftate,  elevation  of  thought  and  dignity  of 
charafter  are  unattainable;  and  ferioufnefs,  when 
£iffumed,  is  always  marked  with  fome  glaring  and 
rifible  inconfiflency.  Swift,  in  his  lafl  teftaraent, 
bequeaths  three  old  hats,  and  other  flill  more  trifling 
and  abfurd  legacies,  with  farcical  folemnity:  and  the 
celebrated  Hogarth  could  not  help  difplaying  traits  of 
humour  in  his  graved  hiflorical  paintings.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  one  who  was  fometimes  the 
companion  of  his  walks,  that  he  would  interrupt  the 
mofi:  interefling  converfation  to  laugh  at  any  oddity 
which  prefented  itfelf,  and  that  his  eyes  werq  con^ 
ftantly  caft  about  in  fearch  of  objects  Angular  and 
diverting.  When  a  man  of  this  turn  applies  himfelf 
to  books,  it  is  not  inftruftion  or  rational  criticifm,  but 
hilarity,  that  is  his  purfuit :  and  he  finds  food  for  his 
prevailing  appetite,  equally  palatable,  both  in  the 
beauties  and  the  bleraiflies  of  his  author.  For  Tully 
has  well  obferved,  that  the  verbum  ardens,  the  glow- 
ing boldnefs  of  exprelllon  which  fublimity  of  fenti- 
ment  infpires,  may  be  cafily  rendered  ludicrous  by 
an  illiberal  paraphrafe.  Even  entire  productions  of 
fqme  of  the  beft  writers  have  been  thus  mifreprefented 

*  Pipe's  Works,  vol.  ix.  lett.  ii. 
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SLnd  deformed,  for  the  purpofe  of  merriment,  under 
the  title  of  Traveflies :  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
readily  deceived  into  the  belief  that  what  gives  rife 
to  laughter  is  in  itfelf  ridiculous.  For  this  reafon,  a 
reader  of  fenfibility,  who  has  the  intereft  of  virtue 
and  religion  at  heart,  will  perufe  with  pain  and  difguft 
the  Meditations  on  a  Broomjiick,  written  according  to 
the  Jiyle  and  manner  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle* 
"  To  what  a  height,"  fays  Lord  Orrery,  "  mufi: 
"  the  fpirit  of  farcafm  arife  in  an  author,  who  could 
"  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  ridicule  fuch  a  man  as  Mr. 

Boyle!  But  the  fword  of  wit,  like  the  fey  the  of 
"  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and  attacks  every 
"  thing  that  accidentally  lies  in  its  way.'*  It  raufl:  be 
confefled.  however,  that  this  great  and  good  philofo- 
pher  has  indulged  in  his  theological  writings  certain 
conceits,  which  will  draw  a  fmile  from  his  wzirmeft 
admirers,  '  A  zeal  to  promote  the  habit  of  pious  and 
moral  reflexions  has  fometimes  tempted  him  to  force 
ideas  into  the  moft  unnatural  alliance;  and  to  deduce 
very  important  analogies  from  objefts  or  circum^ 
fiances  not  only  incongruous,  but  lovv  and  con- 
temptible. Thus,  from  the  {tumbling  of  a  horfe  in  a 
good  road,  he  infers  the  danger  of  profperity;  from 
being  let  blood  in  a  fever,  he  juftifies  the  wifdom  of 
the  Deity,  in  depriving  his  creatures  of  fpiritual 
fuperfiuities;  and  from  a  diflafte  of  the  fyrups  pre- 
fcribed  by  his  phyfician,  he  concludes  that  the  good 
things  of  life  are  not  objedts  of  envy,  becaufe 

*  Swift's  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  37»' 
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not  always  reliflied  as  enjoyments.  But  I  feel  a 
relu£tance  to  point  oat  fuch  trivial  exuberances  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Boyle.  It  is  ungenerous  to  injure  the 
well-earned,  wreath  of  laurel  which  he  wears,  by 
faltidioufly  culling  a  few  folitary  leaves  that  are 
withered.  We  Ihould  remember  alfo,  that  dignity 
and  meannefs,  grace  and  vulgarity,  have,  in  many 
jnftances,  no  fixed  ftandard;  and  are  dependent  on 
certain  acceflary  afTociations,  which  vary  in  different 
countries,  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  with  dif- 
ferent perfons  even  of  the  fame  age  and  place.  Jacob 
is  reprefented  in  the  holy  fcriptqres,  as  calling  his  fons 
together  before  his  death,  to  deliver  to  each  of  them 
his  benediction;  and  in  the  language  of  metaphor 
and  prophecy,  he  fays,  Iffacbar  is  a  Jlrong  afs^ 
couching  down  between  iwa  burdens :  from  which  it 
appears,  that  this  animal  was  not  then  regarded  as  a 
fymbol  of  flupidity  and  infignificance.  Ajax,  retreat- 
ing between  two  armies,  is  compared  by  Homer  to 
the  lion  for  undaunted  courage,  and  to  the  afs  for 
futlen  and  unyielding  flownefs.*  But  Mr.  Pope,  in 
his  tranflation,  has  omitted  the  latter  allufion,  to  ac- 
commodate his  word  to  the  ftate  of  modem  opinion. 
The  fame  fublime  poet  exhibits  the  awful  uncertainty 
of  vi(?>ory,  in  the  engagement  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  by  the  image  of  a  poor  woman  weighing 
wool  in  a  pair  of  fcalesj  and  Euftathius  fays  it  was  a 
tradition,  that  Homer  derived  this  fimile  from  the 
occupation  of  his  mother,  who  maintained  herfelf  by 

*  Iliad,  lib.  xi. 
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fuch  manual  labour.*  But  a  ftill  more  remarkable 
comparilbn  occurs  in  the  writings  of  this  ancient  bard: 
for  Ulyffes,  tolling  about  through  the  whole  night, 
with  reftlefs  anxiety,  is  likened  to  a  fat  pudding 
frying  on  the  fire.f  Even  Virgil,  whofe  elegance  and 
correftneis  are  univerfally  acknowledged,  has  drawa 
the  fimilitude  of  a  queen  ( Amata,  the  wife  of  king 
Latinus)  under  the  violence  of  paffion,  from  a  com- 
pany of  boys  whipping  a  top,| 

I  do  not  recolleft  one  coarfe  allufion  or  low  image 
In  the  whole  poem  of  Paradife  Loji;  though  feveral 
contained  in  it  are  fantaflical,  being  derived  from  the 
fi61ions  of  heathen  mythology.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Milton,  when  tranflated  by  foreigners, 
will  not  appear  to  deferve  the  character  of  undeviating 
dignity.  For  the  correfpondent  terms,  in  other  lan- 
guages, may  have  fecond^ry  ideas  of  meannefs  affixed 
to  them,  from  which  in  the  original  they  are  exempt. 
The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  works;  and 
n  is  particularly  to  be  wiflied  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  the  common  verfion, 
were  always  perufed  with  a  candid  attention  to  it. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  pi£l^ure,  which  exhibits  a 
burlefque  view  of  the  tablature,  reprefenting  the 
judgment  of  Hercules.  The  young  hero  is  painted 
as  a  tall  grenadier.  Virtue  as  a  raethodift  preacher, 
and  Pleafure  as  a  drunken  (trumpet.  The  parody, 
if  this  term  can  be  applied  to  painting,  may  anfwer 

*  See  the  Notes  of  Dacier,  Pope,  and  other  commentators. 

t  Od.  lib.  xxz.  I  Mn.  lib.  vii.  : 
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the  purpofe  of  exciting  laughter,  but  will  counteraft 
in  the  fpe£lator's  mind  all  the  beneficial  effeds  of  the 
inoftinftruftiveand  philofophical  apologueof  antiquity. 

"  Difcit  enim  citius,  meminitque  libentius  illud, 
Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  vcneratur." 

HOR. 

y 

Parody  is  a  favourite  flower  both  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  literature.*  It  is  a  fpecies  of  ludicrous 
compofition,  which  derives  its  wit  from  alTociation; 
and  never  fails  to  produce  admiration  and  delight, 
w^hen  it  unites  tafte  in  fele£tion  with  felicity  of  appli- 
cation. Even  licentious  fpeciraens  of  it  move  to 
lavighter;  for  we  are  always  inclined  to  be  diverted 
wiih  mimickry,  or  ridiculous  imitation,  whether  the 
original  be  an  objeft  of  refpeft,  of  indifference,  or  of 
contempt.  A  poliflied  Athenian  audience  heard, 
with  burfts  of  mirthful  applaufe,  the  difcourfes  of  the 
venerable  Socrates  burlefqued  upon  the  ftage;  and 
noEnglifhman  can  read  the  Rehearfal,  without  fmi- 
ling  at  the  medley  of  borrowed  abfurdities  which  it 
exhibits.  Mr.  Pope's  Dunciad,  and  Rape  of  tbeLock^ 
abound  with  the  moft  admirable  parodies;  but  fome 
of  them  may  appear,  to  a  religious  mind,  chargeable 
with  levity  and  profanenefs.  I  lliall  quote  an  ex- 
ample, both  of  the  excellent  and  exceptionable;  as 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  fault  of  the  other, 
equally  relate  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefeut  elTay. 

*  See  Diog.  Laertius,  Lucian.  Dialog.,  Boileau,  Cervantes,  But- 
ler, Swift,  8:c.  &c. 
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\Vhen  the  fatal  rape  was  committed  by  tlie  baron 
on  Belinda's  Lock,  flie  is  reprefented  as  attempting 
to  revenge  lierfelf  by  her  bodkin: — 

"  Now  meet  thy  fate,  incens'd  Belinda  cry'd, 
"  And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  fide. 
•■*  The  fame,  his  ancient  perfonage  to  deck, 
' '  Her  great  great  grandfirc  wore  about  his  neck, 
"  In  three  feal  rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
"  Form'd  a  vaft  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whiftle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  (he  jingled,  and  the  whiftle  blew; 
"  Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs,  . 
"  Which  long  (he  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears."* 

The  unlearned  reader  will  be  ftruck  with  this 
fplendid  genealogical  defcription  of  an  infignificant 
bodkin:  but  he  who  is  verfed  in  the  writings  of 
Homer,  will  perufe  it  with  additional  delight,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the 
progrefs  of  Agamemnon's  fceptre.  In  the  third 
canto  of  the  incomparable  poem  above  referred  to,  a 
game  of  ombre  is  defcribed  with  all  the  pathos  and 
folemnity  which  the  heroic  mufe  can  call  forth;  and 
the  cards  in  Belinda's  hand  being  pompoufly  enu- 
merated, viz. 

 "  Four  kings,  in  majefty  rever'd, 

*'  With  hoary  whifkers,  and  a  forky  beard : 

"  And  four  fair  queens,  whofe  hands  fuftain  a  flow'r, 

"  Th'  expreflive  emblem  of  their  fofter  power." 

The  two  following  lines  fucceed — 

"  The  fl<ilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care, 

**  Lftfpades  he  trumps!  Jlie /aid;  and  trumps  they  ivere.'" 

*  Canto  V.  1.  87. 
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This  parody  of  one  of  the  mod  fublime  paflngc^y 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  And  God  /aid.  Let  there  be. 
lighty  and  there  was  I'v^ht,  may,  I  think,  be  judly 
deemed  reprehenfible ;  as  rt  tends  to  connect  a  ludi- 
crous idea  with  that  Being  who  ought  never  to  be 
thonght  of  but  with  reverence.*  But  fliould  this 
remark  appear  to  be  an  overtrained  refinement,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that,  in  lefs  dignified  cafes, 
very  flight  affociations  of  the  burlefqtie  kind  have  an 
aftonifiiing  effe(ft  on  the  fentiments  and  tafte  of  thofc 
who  form  them.  When  Thomfon's  tragedy  of  So- 
phonifba  was  firfl:  reprefented  on  the  dage,  the  highefl 
expeftations  were  formed  of  its  theatrical  merit.  But 
a  waggifli  parody  on  the  following  line, 
«  O!  Sophonifba!  Sophonifba!  0!"" 

*  Pope  leemsi  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond  of  allufions  to  tliij 
paflage  of  the  Old  Teftament;  but  has  been  a  little  unfortunate  in 
the  application  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fentiment  is  too 
fublime  citlier  for  burleiijue  or  for  compliment:  and  tlic  extrava- 
gance of  thefe  lines,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  offends 
almoft  equally  wrth  the  parody  quoted  above: — 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  /aid.  Let  Neiuton  be!  and  all  was  fight!" 

This  hyperbolical  encomium  is  fuch  a  profanatron  of  facred  wn't 
to  monumental  flattery,  that  it  was  juftly  latirized  in  tlie  following 
epigram,  written  by  a  young  man,  who  has  difclofed  only  the 
initials  of  his  name : — 

"  If  Newton's  exiftence  enllghten'd  the  whole, 
"  What  part  of  expanfion  inhabits  the  fool? 
"  It  light  had  been  total,  as  Pope  hath  averr'd, 
"  I.  T.  had  been  right,  for  he  could  not  have  err'd; 
"  But  Pope  has  his  faults,  fo  excufe  a  young  fpark; 
*'  Bright  Newton's  deceas'd,  and  we're  all  in  tlie  dark.'* 
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damned  the  reputation  of  the  play,  and  for  a  while 
the  town  echoed  with 

O!  Jemmy  Thomlbn !  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O!* 

It  happened  not  long  fmce,  that  a  perfon  of  mean 
rank  was  elefted  provofh,  or  chief  magiftrate,  of  Aber- 
deen. In  the  fn-fl  moments  of  elevation,  and  whilft 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  he  laid 
liis  hands  upon  his  breaft,  and  very  emphatically  de- 
clared, that  after  all  he  was  but  a  mortal  man. 

Is  it  pollible  for  any  one,  under  the  impreiTion  of 
this  ludicrous  ftory,  to  read  without  fmiling  the  faft 
related  by  iElian,  and  quoted  with  great  applaufe  by 
many  other  hiftorians,  viz.  that  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  kept  a  perfon  in  his  fervice,  whofe  ofHce  it 
was  to  deliver  to  him  daily  the  following  admonition. 
Remember,  Philip,  that  thou  art  mortal!  Perhaps  if 
fuch  an  incident  had  occurred  in  Greece,  during  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  it  might  have  turned  into 
ridicule  the  admiration  in  which  his  inflitution  was 
held,  by  expofmg  at  once  the  abfurdity,  pride,  and 
alFecled  humility,  on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  people  improperly,  becaufe  opprobrioufly, 
called  Qualcers,  certainly  merit  a  very  high  degree  of 
efteem  from  their  fellow-citizens,  on  account  of  their 
induftry,  temperance,  peaceablenefs,  and  catholic 
fpirit  of  charity.  For  notwithftanding  the  enthufi-  \ 
aftic  pretenfions  of  their  founders  to  fuperior  fanflity 
and  Divine  infpiration,  they  difclaimed  all  dominion 


•  Johufon's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Article— Thomfon. 
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over  faith  and  confcience:  and  Barclay,  their  learned 
apologift,  wrote  ably  in  defence  of  religious  liberty  j 
whilfl:  Penn,  as  a  law-giver  and  civil  magiflrate,  efla- 
bliflied  it,  on  the  broadefl:  foundation,  in  his  new 
government  of  Pennfylvania.*    At  a  period,  when 
bigotry  and  perfecution  were  predominant  through 
the  Chriflian  world,  fuch  rational  fentiments  and 
liberal  condua  refleft  thehigheft  honour  on  this  kct. 
But  the  fingularity  of  their  apparel,  manners,  and 
forms  of  worfliip,  has  expofed  them  to  the  keeneft 
fliafts  of  ridicule.    And  however  illiberally  and  un- 
juflifiably  fuch  offenfive  weapons  may  have  been 
employed,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  pre- 
vailed, if  the  converts  and  youth  of  this  {eSt  had  not 
been  fortified  againfl  them  by  the  moft  unremitting 
ftri^lnefs  of  their  inflitutions.    Thefe  are  admirably 
calculated  to  correft,  or  to  prevent,  all  ludicrous 
alfociations;  and  to  fupprefs,  if  poffible,  the  very 
principle  of  laughter,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  ferious- 

*  This  venerable  man  was  fufpcfted  of  being  a  papift  in  difguife, 
owing  to  the  favour  fliewn  him  by  King  James  fl.  To  obviate  fo 
unjuft  an  opinion,  feveral  letters  were  written  by  him  to  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon,  theri  dean  of  Canterbury,  who,  amongft  others,  had  adopted 
it ;  and  in  one  of  them  he  thus  expreffes  himfclf.  "  I  know  not  a 
"  jefuit  or  aprieft  in  the  world :  and  yetl  am  catholic,  though  not  a 
"  Roman.  I  have  bowels  for  mankind,  and  dare  not  deny  others, 
"  v/hat  I  crave  for  myfelf,  I  mean,  liberty  for  tlie  exercife  of  my 
"  religion ;  thinking  faith,  piety,  and  providence,  a  better  fecurity 
*'  than  force;  and  that,  when  truth  cannot  prevail  with  her  own 
"  weapons,  all  others  will  fail  her.  I  am  no  Roman  Catholic,  but 
"  a  Chriftian,  whofe  creed  is  the  Scripture,  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
"  hold  a  nobler  evidence  than  the  beft  Church  authority  in  the 
<'  world." — Brit.  Biog.  vol.  vii. 
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N?/},  gmvii'y,  and  godly  fear  of  the  GofpeL*  It  is 
aftonifliing  to  obferve,  in  a  large  body  of  people,  the 
efficacy  of  a  fet  of  praftical  maxims,  utterly  tepug- 
nant  to  nature:  and  the  influence  of  them  is  early 
vifibie,  even  in  their  children,  who  difplay  an  inva- 
riable fteadinefs  of  countenance  and  deportment, 
under  circumftances  which  cover  others  of  the  fame 
age,  but  differently  educated,  with  the  bluflies  of 
bafhful  confufion.  But  there  is  now  an  increafmg 
relaxation  of  difcipline  amongft  the  members  of  this 
refpe^iable  community;  and  their  diftinguifliing  modes 
wiii  gradually  ceafe,  as  they  become  more  and  more 
combined  with  the  painful  ideas  of  obloquy  and 
derilion  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  adopt  them. 

Piety  to  God,  whether  it  refpecls  the  inward  fen- 
tirnents  and  affeftions  of  the  foul,  or  the  outward- 
expreffions  of  them  in  homage  and  prayer,  ought  to 
elevate  us  far  above  the  reach  of  raillery,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  low  and  ludicrous  alTociations.    But  un- 
happily, both  the  principle  and  praftice  of  devotion 
are  too  often  debafed  by  fuperftition,  deformed  by 
enthufiafm,  and  counterfeited  by  hypocrify:  and  as 
thefe  conftitute  legitimate  obje£l:s  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, the  fterling  value  of  piety  itfelf  becomes  de- 
preciated by  the  union  of  a  bafe  and  foreign  alloy. 
Such  numbers  draw  near  to  the  Deity  with  their  lips^ 
whiljl  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him,  that  a  noble 
writer  has  farcafl:ically  obferved,  "  If  we  are  told  a 
"  man  is  religious,  we  dill  a/k,  what  are  his  morals  ? 

*  Barcky's  Apology  for  die  Quakers,  p.  ij6. 
VOL.  11.  PI 
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"  But  if  we  hear  at  firfl  that  he  has  honed  morals, 
*'  and  is  a  man  of  natural  juftice  and  good  temper, 
*'  we  feldom  think  of  the  other  queflion,  whether  he 
"  be  religious  and  devout."*  Thefe  are  confider- 
ations,  which  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind:  and 
if  they  be  flrengthened  by  the  ideas  of  ungraceful 
geftures,  diflbnant  tones  of  voice,  or  other  extrava- 
gancies in  devotion,  fuch  a  degree  of  timidity  and 
falfe  delicacy  may  be-  created,  as  entirely  to  deprefs 
the  fervour  which  thefe  exercifes  are  adapted  to  ex- 
cite. Prayer  may  then  be  performed  as  a  duty,  but 
will  nbt  be  felt  as  a  privilege;  and  the  creature  will 
even  blufh  at  the  highert:  honour  he  can  enjoy,  that 
of  holding  communion  with  his  Creator.  Many  an 
ingenuous  youth  has  been  defpoiled  of  this  glorious 
diftindtion  of  humanity  by  the  fneers  and  jefls  of  his 
companions :  and  of  the  military  profeffion  it  is  faid, 
that  an  officer  would  rather  face  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  than  be  found  privately  in  the  pofture  of 
fupplication.  Dr.  Swift  feeras  to  have  been  go- 
verned, in  his  religious  obfervances,  by  forae  fuch 
ill-grounded  affociation.  His  conftant  prefence  at 
church,  whilfl  he  refided  at  the  deanery  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, he  knew  would  be  expefted;  but  he  was 
fedulonfly  careful  to  conceal  whatever  had  the  appear- 
ance of  voluntary  devotion.  When  he  was  in  Lou- 
don, therefore,  he  never  attended  divine  fervice  but 
at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning :  and  though 
hepraftifed  family  prayer  in  his  houfe,  his  fervants- 

*  LcrJ  Shalefbury's  Clara  fit  fifties. 
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affembled,  as  It  were,  by  ftealth  ;  fo  that  Dr.  Delany 
lived  fix  months  with  him  before  he  difcovered  it.* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  underftood  from  what  has 
been  advanced  on  the  topic  of  ludicrous  affociations, 
that  I  am  averfe  to  laughter,  or  an  enemy  to  wit  and 
pieafantry.  Human  life,  without  their  exhilarating 
influence,  would  be  a  fcene  of  anxious  care  or  phleg- 
matic dulnefs.  Nor  is  the  hardier  controul  of  ridi- 
cule to  be  wholly  condemned  or  rejefted.  It  is 
•  necelTary  to  reflrain  the  irregular  fallies  of  folly ;  and, 
as  thefe  often  proceed  from  a  lively  imagination,  the 
fenfe  of  it  is  happily  acuteft,  where  its  correftion  is 
mod  required. 

IV.  There  are  few  people  who  have  not,  at  par- 
ticular feafons,  experienced  the  effeft  of  certain  acci- 
dental affociations  which  obtrude  one  impertinent 
idea,  or  fet  of  ideas,  on  the  mind,  to  the  exclufion  of 
every  other.  Mr.  Locke  has  noticed  this  weaknefs, 
and  hehumoroufly  defcribes  it,  "  as  a  childiftinefs  of 
*'  the  underftanding,  wherein,  during  the  fit,  it  plays 
**  with  and  dandles  fome  infignificant  puppet,  without 
*'  any  end  in  view."!    Thus  a  tune,  a  proverb,  a 

*  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  viii.  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  articl?  Swift. 
— Dr.  Swift  furnifhes  an  excellent  fubje<fl  for  tlie  moral  anatomift. 
His  life  was  eventful;  his  paffions  were  various  and  ftrong;  and  his 
I  fenfibilities  acute  in  the  extreme.  Self-indulgence  gave  every  fpring 
to  aflion,  v/ithin  him,  its  full  power;  and  pride  prevented  the  con- 
cealment of  its  operation.  Hence  the  motives,  which  direded  his 
conduft,  were  feldom  cither  extraneous  or  complex ;  and  they  are 
generally  eafy  to  be  traced  to  their  fource. 

t  Lock's  Conduit  of  the  Underftanding. 
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fcrap  of  poetry,  or  fome  other  trivial  objeft,  will 
fteal  into  the  thoughts,  and  continue  to  poflefs  them 
long  after  it  ceafes  to  be  amufing.  Perfuafives  to 
difmifs  a  guefl  that  proves  fo  troublefome  can  hardly 
be  necelTary ;  and  bodily  exertion  is  generally  the 
bed  remedy  for  this  mental  infirmity.  But  there  is 
another  ftate  of  mind  dependent  on  the  laws  of 
aflbciation,  which  is  more  dangerous,  becaufe  it  in- 
vites to  indulgence.  It  confifls  in  reveries,  gay  vifions 
of  fancy,  the  creation  of  air-built  caftles,  and  cobweb 
hypotbefes.  Men  of  genius  alone  are  incident  to  thefe 
flattering  delufions ;  and  they  too  often  implicitly  give 
way  to  them.  But  in  proportion  as  they  prevail, 
reafon  and  judgment  are  impaired,  fludy  becomes 
formal  dullnefs,  aftivity  toilfome,  and  the  necefTary 
offices  of  life  are  neglefted.  Thomfon  has  thus  beau- 
tifully piflured  fuch  a  charafter: — 

*'  There  was  a  man  of  fpeclal  grave  remark; 
•*  A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erfpread  his  face, 

Penfive,  not  fad,  in  thought  involv'd,  not  dark  ; 
*'  As  fvveet  this  wight  could  fing  as  morning  lark, 
"  And  teach  the  nobleft  morals  of  the  heart: 
"  But  thefe  his  talents  were  y'  buried  ftark. 
"  To  noon-tide  lhades  incontinent  he  ran. 

Where  purls  the  brook  with  fleep-inviting  found, 
"  There  would  he  linger  till  the  lateft  ray 

Of  light  fat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound. 
"  Oft  has  he  travers'd  the  ccerulean  field, 
"  And  mark'd  the  clouds,  that  drove  before  the  wind ; 
*'  Ten  thoufand  glorious  fyftems  would  he  build, 
"  Ten  thoufand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind  ; 
"  But  with  the  clouds  they  fell,  and  left  no  trace  behind." 

Castle  of  In-dolencf,  Canto  I. 
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V.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  gameflers,  failors, 
and  others  who  are  under  the  influence  of  what  is. 
vulgarly,  but  very  improperly,  termed  chance^  that  is, 
of  caufes  not  within  the  reach  of  human  power  to 
direct,  nor  of  human  fagacity  to  difcern,  are  ex- 
tremely prone  to  fuperllition.  Their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  confidence  and  defpair,  are  founded  on  circum- 
flances  which  bear  only  a  fanciful  relation  to  the 
events  that  are  to  come.    Imagination  connefts  the 
ideas  of  magnitude  and  importance  with  the  flightefl 
caufes,  which  are  viewed  in  obfcurity,  as  objects  ap- 
pear largefl:  to  our  fenfes  during  twilight.    A  game- 
fter  lays  great  ftrefs  on  the  luck  of  a  feat,  or  the  fliake 
of  a  die:  and  I  remember  in  croffing  a  ferry,  whilfi: 
it  was  very  calm,  the  boatman  whiftled  more  than 
three  hours  a  particular  fet  of  notes,  to  forward  the 
motion  of  his  velTel,  crying  out  at  fliort  intervals, 
Blow^  good  wind,  blow;  blow  a  brtjk  gale!  and  if  a 
gentle  galefprung  up,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  in  the 
fullefh  aflurance  of  fuccefs.    The  abfolute  truft,  re- 
pofed  in  empirical  medicines,  arifes  from  a  fimilar 
deception;  and  the  miraculous  operation  often,  af- 
cribed  to  them,  even  by  perfons  of  judgment  and 
education,  is  a  proof  of  the  aftonifliing  power  of 
wrong  alfociations.     The  wife  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  fo  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
certain  antidote,  called  theriaca,  to  refift  every  fpecies 
of  poifon,  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  daily,  to  the  great 
injury  of  his  health;  for  his  head  became  affe(5ledto 
fuch  a  degree  that  he  dozed  in  the  midfl  of  bufinefs  j 
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and  when  opium  was  left  but  of  the  compofition,  an 
obflinate  watchfulnefs  enfued.* 

The  fame  principle  of  affociations  explains  the 
dogmatifm  of  the  critic  and  the  antiquarian,  whofe 
pofitivenefs  refpe^ling  the  conflruflion  of  a  fentence, 
or  the  letters  of  a  worn-out  infcription,  is  often  in 
exafl:  proportion  to  their  uncertainty.  When  any 
one  foars  with  great  ardour  into  the  regions  of  con- 
jefture,  the  airy  phantoms  which  he  meets  with  will 
be  contemplated  by  him  as  fubftantial  realities  j  and 
he  will  purfue  truth,  not  with  a  temperate  and  rati- 
onal zeal,  but  with  the  blind  enihufiam  of  love;  dig- 
nifying, like  a  pailionate  inamorato,  every  conceit  of 
his  mind,  and  admiring  difcoveries  which  exift  no 
where  but  in  his  own  brain.  Thefe  reflexions  have 
been  in  part  fuggefled  by  the  perufal  of  the  memoirs 
of  Mr.  Whiftonj  a  man  whofe  genius,  learning,  and 
integrity,  might  have  placed  him  high  in  the  fcale  oi 
excellence,  had  he-not  fuffered  a  perverted  imagina- 
tion to  ufurp  the  jufl:  authority  of  judgment.  "  The 
**  warmth  of  his  temper  difpofed  him  to  receive  any 
*'  fudden  thoughts,  any  thing  that  ftruck  his  fancy, 
"  when  favourable  to  his  preconceived  fcheme  of 
"  things,  or  to  any  new  fchemes  of  things,  which 
*'  ferved,  in  his  opinion,  a  religious  purpofe."! 
With  fuch  propenfities  he  wrote  EJfay  on  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John:  and  being  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1707)  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle's  ledlures, 

*  Galen  de  Antidotis,  lib.  i.  cap.  i< 
t  Mr.  Collins. 
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lie  chofe  for  his  fiibjcL^,  the  accomplijhmenl  of  Scripture 
prophecies.    In  17 12,  when  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy- 
was  in  England,  he  dedicated  a  work  to  him  in  which 
he  interpreted  the  end  of  the  hour  ^  and  day,  andmontbt 
and  year,  for  the  Ottoman  devaflations,  (Apoc.  ix, 
1$-,^  to  have  been  put  by  his  glorious  victory  over  the 
Turks,  September  \fi,  1697,  (0.  S.J  or  the  fucceed- 
ing peace  of  Carlo'ivitz,  1698.*    His  favourite  con- 
ceptions were  now  fo  ftrongly  riveted  in  his  mind, 
that  he  difcerned  clearly  all  the  revolutions  of  pad 
and  future  ages  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  or 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John.    Such  indeed  was  the 
afcendancy  of  thefe  abfurd  alTociations  over  his  under- 
ftanding,  that  he  gave  entire  credit  to  the  impudent 
impofture  of  Mary  Tofts,  a  'vvoman  of  Godalmin, 
who  pretended  to  be  delivered  of  rabbits,  becaufe 
her  monflrous  births  were  deemed  by  him  to  be  the 
exaft  completion  of  an  old  predi£lion  in  Efdras.f 

In  almofl:  every  cafe  of  wrong  alTociatiqns,  the 
underflanding  either  voluntarily  fufpends  its  con- 
trouling  and  directing  power,  or  is  deluded  into  a 
conformity  with  fancy ;  and  the  mind  ftiil  retains  a 
confcioufnefs  of  freedom,  and  of  moral  agency.  But 
there  are  certain  habits  which  ufurp,  by  force,  the 
dominion  of  reafon,  and  compel  the  will  to  gratify 
inordinate  defires,  by  the  choice  of  known  evil  in  pre- 

*  Prince  Eugene  feems  to  hare  been  pleafed  with  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery,  that  he  was  the  oVjed  of  fo  ancient  a  prediiflion; 
for  he  prefented  Mr.  Whifton,  on  this  occafion,  with  a  purfe  0^ 
gold.— See  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  viii.  p.  247. 

t  Genu  Mag.  July,  1781,  p.  3»x. 
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ference  to  acknowledged  good.    The  lamentation  of 
the  poet, video  meliora proboque^deteriora fequor^feem^ 
alfo  to  have  been  felt  by  St.  Paul,  who  fays,  Rom. 
vii.  II,  That  which  I  do,  I  allow  not;  for  what  I 
would,  that  I  do  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do.  If 
then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  confent  unto  the 
law,  that  it  is  good.    Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that 
do,  but  fin  that  dwelleth  in  me.    If  an  enlightened 
Apoflle  fpeak  in  fuch  abafmg  terms  of  himfelf,  with 
how  much  more  truth  and  propriety  might  the  fame 
language  have  been  adopted  by  a  late  advocate  for 
the  divine  difpenfation  of  the  Gofpel.    For  charity 
inclines  me  to  hope,  that  the  learned  author  of  the 
Chriftian  Hero  wrote  in  confiftency  with,  whilfl  he 
aSled  in  oppofition  to,  his  mofl  ferious  conviction . 
This  work,  Sir  Richard  Steele  informs  us,*  was  com- 
pofed  by  him  principally  with  a  view  to  contraft  im- 
preffions  of  piety  and  virtue  with  the  ftrong  propenfity 
■which  he  experienced  to  licentious  pleafures.    For  he 
fays,  even  when  rioting  in  fcenes  of  debauchery,  he 
was  deeply  confcious  of  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct, and  condemned  thofe  unlawful  gratifications 
which  he  had  not  refolution  to  renounce.  His 
Chriftian  Hero,  however,  whilft  the  treatife  remained 
privately  in  his  own  hands,  afforded  but  a  weak  and 
ineffeiJlual  check  to  his  vicious  purfuits.    He  there- 
■  fore'determined  to  publifh  it,  that  by  thus  placing 
himfelf  in  a  new  light  before  his  acquaintance,  he 
might  be  reftrained  from  guilt  by  an  explicit  and 

*  See  his  Apology  for  himfelf  and  his  writings. 
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avowed  teftimony  in  favour  of  goodnefs.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  Angular  experiment  proved 
fuccefsful.  Steele  forfook  not  his  debaucheries;  and 
by  having  affected  the  faint,  he  aggravated,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  his  condemnation  as  a  lin-ner. 
Yet  Mr.  Pope,  who  knew  him  well,  juflified  him 
from  the  imputation  of  hypocrify;  and  always  re- 
garded him  as  a  real  lover  of  virtue  in  theory,  though 
a  flave  to  vice  in  pradice.* 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  of  the 
force  of  evil  habits,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of 
falfe  affociations,  whether  intellectual  or  moral; 
but  to  dwell  long  on  the  fliades  of  the  human  cha- 
racter is  apt  to  abate  our  benevolence  to  mankind, 
and  to  impair  the  principle  of  veneration  towards 
the  great  Author  of  our  nature.  More'pleafmg  would 
be  the  taik,  and  I  will  add,  more  eafy  to,  to  vindi- 
cate the  wifdom  of  the  Divine  laws,  by  {hewing,  that 
the  power  of  habit,  and  the  propenfity  to  combine 
ideas  together,  are  elTential  to  the  jufl:  conftitution  of 
the  mind;  and  that  without  their  well-regulated  aid, 
knowledge  would  be  unattainable,  virtue  a  tranfient 
emotion  or  defultory  a6t,  and  life  itfelf  a  fcene  of  in- 
difference and  iniipidity. 

*  Ruffbead's  Life  of  Pope,  p.  493.   Brit.  Biog.  vol.  viii. 
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*'  He,  who  hath  treafures  of  his  own, 
"  May  leave  a  cottage,  or  a  throne; 
"  May  quit  the  world  to  dwell  alone. 
Within  his  fpacious  mind." 


W  HERE,  amongll  the  men  of  fcience,  is  the 
archetype  to  be  found  of  a  picture  fo  flattering  to 
human  pride?  The  original,  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  drawn,  was  indeed  an  exalted  charafter  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  alas !  a  feeble  valetudinarian, 
who  muft  have  experiei^ced  thofe  mortifying  impedi- 
ments to  mental  exertion,  which  arife  from  a  conlli- 
tution  naturally  delicate,  and  broken  by  laborious 
refearches  into  truth.  Under  fuch  circumftances, 
could  it  be  affirmed,  that 

"  Locke  had  a  foul,  ' 

"  Wide  as  the  fea, 

"  Calm  as  the  night, 

"  Bright  as  the  day; 
"  There  might  his  vaft  ideas  play, 
"  Nor  feel  a  thought  confin'd." 
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The  amiable  poet,*  who  has  thus  pourtrayed,  with 
the  glowing  colours  of  admiration  and  refpeft,  one 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ornaments  of  the  human 
fpecies,  pafTed  himfelf  a  life  of  lingering  ficknefs : 
and  though  his  genius  was  fertile,  and  his  induftry 
wonderfully  and  varioufly  produftive,  yet  fuch  was 
his  fenfibility  of  the  obftructions  he  had  to  furmount, 
that  he  made  a  painful  and  humiliating  calculation  of 
the  days,  months,  and  years,  which  he  had  loft 
even  by  his  flighteft  malady,  the  tooth-ach.  The 
celebrated  Mr.  Pafchal  languilhed  four  years  under  a 
diftemper,  which,  without  manifefting  itfelf  by  many 
outward  figns,  or  occafioning  confinement,  debarred 
him  of  the  pleafures  and  improvements  of  ftudy ;  and 
it  was  the  anxious  office  of  his  friends  to  guard  him 
from  writing  or  fpeaking  on  any  topics  which  might 
exercife  much  thought  or  attention.!  Mr.  Pope's 
vital  functions  were  fo  difordered,  that  his  life  is 
emphatically  faid  to  have  been  a  long  difeafe.  The 
head-ach  was  his  mod  frequent  affailant;  and  he 
ufed  to  relieve  it  by  inhaling  the  fteams  of  coffee, 
-  which  he  often  required  during  thofe  hours  that 
fliould  have  afforded  the  refrefliraent  of  fleep. 
Such  was  his  earneftnefs  and  folicitude  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  literary  undertakings,  that  Swift 
complains  he  was  never  at  leifure  for  converfation  : 
and  one  of  Lord  Oxford's  domeflics  related,  that  in 
the  fevere  winter  of  1740,  flie  was  called  from  her 
bed  four  times  in  one  night  to  fupply  him  with 

*  Dr.  Watts.       '  t  Prefiice  to  Pafcal's  Thoughts. 
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paper,  that  he  might  not  lofe  a  thought.*  The 
learned  biographer  who  farcaflically  records  this  faft, 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  to  the  mofl:  laborious  of 
his  works,  that  he  himfelf  iriujnpbed  in  the  acquU 
fitions  which  he  fliould  difplay  to  mankind,  and  in- 
dulged all  the  dreams  of  a  poet,  doomed  at  lafl:  to 
wake  a  lexicographer.  For  he  found  that  '*  one 
"  inquiry  only  gave  occafion  to  anotherj  that  book 
"  referred  to  bookj  that  to  fearch  was  not  always 
"  to  find;  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  in- 
*'  formed ;  and  that  thus  to  pui-fue  perfection  was, 
like  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chace  the 
"  fun,  which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where 
"  he  feemed  to  reft,  was  ftill  beheld  at  the  fame 
*'  diftance  from  them.'*  There'  is  a  pafTage  in 
Thomfon's  Cajile  of  Indolence  fo  applicable  to  this 
kind  of  folly,  that  I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe  it: 

"  This  globe  pourtray'd  the  race  of  learned  men, 

"  Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page 

"  Backwards  and  forwards :  oft  they  fnatch  the  pen, 

"  As  if  infpir'd,  and  in  a  Thefpian  rage, 

"  Then  write  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage. 

"  Why,  authors !  all  this  fcrawl  and  fcribbling  fore  ? 

"  To  lofe  the  prefent,  gain  the  future  age,  . 

"  Praifed  to  be,  when  you  can  hear  no  more: 

"  And  much  enrich'd  with  fame,  when  ufelefs  worldly  ftoref'-j- 

The  examples  which  I  have  recited  are  of  men 
occupied  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  in  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture: but  the  tafte  for  knowledge  may  be  cultivated 
fuccefsfully  in  the  bufy  fcenes  of  aftive  life.  And 

*  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
t  Thomfon's  Caftle  of  Indolence,  Canto  I. 
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under  thefe  circumflances  aftonifliing  proficiency 
Ijas  been  made  by  the  combined  powers  of  genius 
and  induflry.  The  works  of  Tully,  Pliny  the  elder. 
Bacon,  Temple,  and  Bollngbroke,  not  to  mention 
various  other  names  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  are 
fufficient  evidences  of  this  fa£t.  But  neither  the 
efforts  of  genius  nor  of  induflry  can  ward  off  fick- 
nefs,  obviate  folicitude,  or  flop  thofe  unacountable 
ebbings  of  the  mind,  which  even  a  lowering  ilcy  will 
fometimes  produce.  Cicero,  notwithflanding  all  his 
exultation  on  the  foothing  influence  of  philofophy, 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceiTity  of  retiring  at  certain 
feafons  to  one  of  his  country  villas,  fituated  near 
Aflura;  and  in  this  folitary  refidence,  which  was 
covered  with  a  thick  wood  cut  into  fhady  walks,  he 
ufed  to  pafs  his  hours  of  fpleen  and  melancholy.* 

But  could  we  fuppofe  health  to  be  enjoyed  without 
interruption,  the  fpirits  to  be  always  lively  and  a£live, 
and  all  the  intelleflual  faculties  in  a  flate  of  uniform 
compofure  and  energy;  yet  ftill  the  progrefs  in  know- 
ledge would  be  retarded  by  error,  and  obflrufted  by 
the  want  of  thofe  materials  for  which  we  mufl  depend 
on  the  accuracy,  induflry,  and  attainments  of  others. 
The  temple  of  fcience  requires  for  its  elevation  the 
united  labours  of  myriads  of  different  artifts ;  and  the 
conflruftion  of  it  will  be  perpetually  incident  to  de- 
lays, by  the  indolence,  unlldlfulnefs,  and  miflakes  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  undertaking.  In  fuch 
circumflances,  to  unite  ardour  with  ferenity,  an  en- 

*  Middlcton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  page  196. 
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thufuifm  for  fcience  with  patience  under  all  the  obi 
ftruclions  of  purfuit,  from  outward  accident  or  inward 
infirmity,  is  a  happinefs  of  which  few  cin  boaft.* 
And  the  page  of  biography  is  filled;  with  narratives 
of  the  queruloufnefs,  impaired  health,  and  mental 
imbecility  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  writings,  have  in- 
formed, enlightened,  and'  charmed  mankind.  Jufl: 
views  of  the  defigns  of  Providence  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  ftru^lure  of  the 
human  mind  with  refpe£t  to  the  progreflive  evolution 
of  its  faculties,  would  tend  to  obviate  thefe  evils,  by 
refbaining  the  inordinate  afpirations  of  literary  am- 
bition, and  by  correfting  the  inconfiftency  of  expeft- 
ation  from  which  they  proceeds 

Man  is  evidently  conftituted  for  two  great  ends ; 
the  attainment  of  virtue^  and  of  knowledge.  All  his 
mental  endowments  have  a  i-eference  to  one  or  other, 
of  thefe  final  caufes :  on  them,  therefore,  mufl:  depend 
the  perfeflion  and  felicity  of  his  nature;  But  hisi 
moral  powers  feem  more  circurafcribed  in  their  ope- 
ration, and  confequently  to  admit  of  lefs  extenfive 
culture,  than  thofe  of  his  underftanding;  For  they 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  rational,  or  at  mod 
of  fenfitive  being,  and  with  fuch  they  can  hold  only  a 
partial  and  contrafted  correfpondence ;  whilft  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  have  for  their  objeft  the  whole 
fyftem  of  nature,  the  infinitude  of  which  is,-  perhaps, 

*  sir  Ifaac  Newton  affords  a  Angular  example  of  temperate  ar- 
dour, unremitting  energy,  and  almoft  invariable  equanimity. 
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not  lefs  apparent  in  its  minutenefs  than  immenfity 
From  thefe  confiderations  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  ftation  in  the  prefent  world  is  intended  for 
near  approaches  towards  the  maturity  of  virtue', 
but  for  the  infancy  only  of  knowledge.  And  the 
wifdom  of  this  ordinance  of  the  Deity  is  fulEciently 
difcernible-.i.for  as  knowledge  is  power,  the  antecedent 
polTeffion  o,f  goodnefs,  to  direft  it,  rauft  be  elfentially 
neceffary  ta  beatitude.  The  paffions  and  afFedVipns 
are  of  fpeedy  growth,  and  often  manifefl:  great  vigour 
in  that  feafon  of  life  which  is  marked  by  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  reafon.  Increafing  years  modify,  direft,  and 
meliorate  them ;  '  but  the  difcipline  of  experience 
ferves  rather  to  balance  and  reflrain,  than  to  augment, 
their  native  flrength  and  energy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mind  proceeds  by  flow  and  regular  gradations, 
in  the  attainment  of  fcience:  and  our  acquifitions 
confifl:  not  folely  in  the  difcovery  of  new  objefls  oi* 
phoenomenaj  but  in  the  comparifon  of  thefe  with 
what  we  already  know,*  and  in  afcertaining  their  reci- 
procal dependencies,  relations,  or  contrarieties.  Thus 
knowledge  is  multiplied  beyond  the  ftim  of  its  fepa- 
rate  and  component  parts ;  and  every  acceffion  to  it 
iucreafes  the  ftock  in  a  ratio,  that,  we  may  devoutly 
truft,  will  become  greater  and  greater  through  ali 
eternity. 

But  the  bulk  of  mankind,  in  this  ftage  of  exiftence, 
are  in  circumfmnces  which  preclude  any  confiderable 

*  Maclaurin's  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy. 
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advancement  In  learning:  and  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  difpenfation  of  the  Gofpel  gives  no  dired  encou- 
ragement to  it,t  but  applies  all  its  precepts  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  For  the 
principles  and  practice  of  virtue  are  accommodated  to 
every  period  and  condition  of  life  j  and  are  exercifed, 
refined,  and  exalted,  even  by  poverty,  infirmity,  fick- 
nefs,  and  old  age;  all  which  check  the  exertions 
and  deprefs  the  vigour  of  human  genius^  Redlitude 
of  difpofition  and  of  conduft  bears  a  precife  and  per- 
manent relation  to  all  times,  perfons,  and  Occurrences* 
And  if  we  afcend  from  particular  to  general  excel- 
lence, by  contemplating  the  duty  of  man  in  the  ag- 
gregate, we  may  form  a  diflinft  and  adequate  idea  of 
moral perfedion.  But  what  mind  can  expand  itfelf  to 
the  conception  of  complete  intelligence!  Every  ftep  of 
our  afcent  on  the  hill  of  fcience  prefeiits  to  the  view 
a  widening  horizon ;  and  the  boundary  of  darknefs 
increafes,  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  thofe 
enlightened  regions  which  it  encircles. 

It  is  this  endl efs  progrelTion  of  knowledge  which 
apt  to  give  the  love  of  it  an  inordinate  afcendancy  oveif 
every  other  principle,  fo  as  to  render  it  the  ruling 
pajjton  of  the  mind*    And  as  this  paffion  does  not, 

t  Many  paflages  in  the  New  Teftament,  according  to  a  literal 
interpretation,  feem  direHly  levelled againjl  human  learning;  which 
is  defcribed  as  vain,  deceitful,  traditionary,  confifting  of  endlefs 
genealogies,  idle  bablings,  and  profane  fables.  But  the  befl  com- 
mentators are  of  opinion  that  thefe  cenfures  have  a  reference  only 
to  the  abfurd  philofophy  of  the  Gnoftics  or  Sopbifts,  wliich  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians. 
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like  the  love  of  virtue,  temper  its  particular  exertions, 
by  preferving  a  due  fubordination  in  the  powers  which 
It  calls  forth  into  aftion,  the  wildefl:  extravagancies  of 
emotion  and  of  conduft  have  been  difplaycd  by  thofe 
•who  fubmit  ' to  its  uncontrouled  dominion.    A  great 
philofopher  has  ruflied  naked  from  the  bath  into  the 
ftreets  of  a  populous  city,  frantic  with  joy  on  the 
folmion  of  an  interefting  problem.    Tacitus  informs 
lis,  that  his  excellent  father-in-law,  Agricola,  "  was 
"  inclined-to  have  engaged  more  deeply  in  the  ftudies 
"  of  philofbphy  and  law  than  was  fuitable  to  a- 
*'  Roman  and  a  fenator,  if  the  difcretion  of  his  mother 
"  had  iiot  reftrained  the  warmth  and  vehemence  of 
*^  his  difpofition  :  for  his  high  fpirit,  inflamed  by  the 
*' charms  of  glory  and  exalted  reputation,  led  him  to 
"  the  purfuit  with  more  eagernefs  than  judgment. 
«*  Reafon,  and  riper  years,  mitigated  his  ardour; 

and  what  is  a  mojl  difficult  tajk,  he  prcferi'ed  mo- 
*'  deration  in  fcience  ilfelf.*'*  The  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  in  one  of  his  Meditations,  exprefles 
fervent  gratitude  to  the  gods,  that  by  their  favour  he 
had  made  no  further  advances  in  rhetoric,  poetry, 
and  other  amufing  ftudies ;  that  he  had  not  beQowed 
too  much  time  on  voluminous  reading,  logical  difpu- 
tations,  or  refearches  into  phyfics;  becaufe  thefe 
might  have  engrolfed  his  mind,  or  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  elevated 

*  Tacitus  in  vit.  Agric.   See  alfo  Mr.  Aikin's  elegant  tranflation 
ef  this  admirable  piece  of  biography,  page  65. 
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ftatlon.f  Juft  and  weighty,  therefore,  is  the  maxim 
of  another  ancient  moralifl:,  with  which  I  fliall  con- 
clude thefe  refle(5lions,  that  we  Jkouldnoi  reji fatujied 
•with  the  WORDS  of  ivifdom,  without  the  works;  nor 
turn  philofophy  into  an  idle  pkafure,  which  was  given 
us  for  a  falutary  remedy.* 


t  Marcus  Antoninus,  lib.  i. 


•  Seneca. 
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ON  THE 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  TASTE 

FOR  THE  GENERAL 

BEAUTIES   OF  NATURE, 
AND  OF  ART. 

- — ■«-<60»»-  ■ — 


"  ME  VERO  PRIMUM  DULCES  ANTE  OMNIA  MUS/E 
"  accipiant!"  -    -    -    -    -    -    -  VIRG. 


*'  QUIO  MINUAT  CURAS,  QUJD  TE  TIBI  REDDAT  AMICUM.' 

HOR. 


SECTION  L 


ON  THE 

BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 

THAT  fenfibility  to  beauty,  which,  when  culti- 
vated and  Improved,  we  term  Tafte,  is  univer- 
fally  diffufed  through  the  human  fpecies :  and  it  is 
mofl:  uniform  with  refpect  to  thofe  objects,  which, 
being  out  of  our  power,  are  not  liable  to  variation, 
from  accident,  caprice,  or  fafliion.  The  verdant  lawn, 
the  fliady  grove,  the  variegated  landfcape,  the  bound- 
iefs  ocean,  and  the  ftarry  firmament,  are  contemplated 
^ith  pleafure  by  every  attentive  beholder.  But  the 
^motions  of  different  fpeftators,  though  fimilar  in 
jcind,  differ  widely  in  degree:  and  to  relilh  with  full 
delight  the  enchanting  fcenes  of  nature,  the  mind  mufl 
be  uncorrupted  by  avarice,  fenfuality,  or  ambition ; 
quick,  in  her  fenfibilities,  elevated  in  her  fentiments, 
and  devout  in  her  affeftions.  He  who  poffeffes  fuch 
alted  powers  of  perception  and  enjoyment,  may  al- 
.      fay  with  the  poet, 

"  T  care  not.  Fortune!  what  you  me  deny; 
"  You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace; 
f  You  caniiot  fliut  the  windows  of  the  Iky, 
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*'  Thiougli  which  Aurora  fiiews  her  bright'ning  face; 

"  You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 

"  The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  ftream,  at  eve: 

"  Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

"  And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave: 

'*  Of  fancy,  reafon,  virtue,  nouglit  can  me  bereave."* 

Perhaps  fucli  ardent  enthufiafin  may  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  neceffary  toils,  and  aftive  offices, 
which  Providence  has  affigned  to  the  generality  of 
men.  But  there  are  none  to  whom  fome  portion  of 
it  may  not  prove  advantageous ;  and  if  it  were  che- 
riflied  by  each  individual,  in  that  degree  which  is 
confident  with  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  his  ftation, 
the  felicity  of  human  life  would  be  confiderably  aug- 
mented. From  this  fource  the  refined  and  vivid  plea- 
fures  of  the  imagination  are  almoft  entirely  derived: 
and  the  elegant  arts  owe  their  choicefl:  beauties  to  a 
tafte  for  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Painting  and 
fculptureare  exprefs  imitations  of  vifible  objefts:  and 
where  would  be  the  charms  of  poetry,  if  diverted  of 
the  imagery  and  embellifliments  which  flie  borrows 
from  rural  fcenes?  Painters,  ftatuaries,  and  poets, 
therefore,  are  always  ambitious  to  acknowledge  them- 
felves  the  pupils  of  nature  j  and  as  their  ikill  increafes, 
they  grow  more  and  more  delighted  with  every  view 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  But  the  pleafure 
refulting  fi-om  admiration  is  tranfientj  and  to  culti- 
vate tafle,  without  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  paf- 
fions  and  alFeftions,  "  is  to  rear  a  tree  for  its  bloffoms, 
"  which  is  capable  of  yielding  the  richeit  and  moij 

*  Thomfon's  Caille  of  Indolence. 
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valuable  fruit."*  Phyfical  and  moral  beauty  bear 
fo  intimate  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  conlldered  as  diiFerent  gradations  in  the  fcale  of 
excellence;  and  the  knowledge  and  relifli  of  the  for- 
mer fliould  be  deemed  only  a  flep  to  the  nobler  and 
more  permanent  enjoyments  of  the  latter. 

Whoever  has  vifited  the  Leafovves,  in  Warwick- 
fiiire,  muft  have  felt  the  force  and  propriety  of  an 
infcription,  which  meets  the  eye  at  the  entrance  into 
thofe  delightful  grounds. 

"  Would  you  tlien  tafte  the  tranquil  fcene? 

"  Be  fare  your  bofoms  be  ferene; 

"  Devoid  of  hafte,  devoid  of  ftrife, 

"  Devoid  of  all  that  poifons  life: 

"  And  much  it  'vails  you,  in  their  place 

"  To  graft  the  love  of  human  race."t 

Now  fuch  fcenes  contribute  povi^rfully  to  infpire 
that  ferenity,  which  is  neceffary  to  enjoy  and  to 
heighten  their  beauties.  By  a  fecret  fympathy,  the 
foul  catches  the  harmony  which  flie  contemplates, 
^nd  the  frame  within  alTimilates  itfelf  to  that  which 
is  without.  For, 

"  who  can  forbear  to  fmile  with  Nature  ?  Can 
"  The  ftormy  palFions  in  the  bofom  roll, 
"  While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
"Is  melody  ?"t 

*  Shenftone.       i  Id.       J  Thomfon's  Seafons,  firft  edit. 

Horace,  when  he  breaks  forth  into  the  animated  exclamation, 
"  0  rus!  quando  ego  te  afpkiam?  qnandoqiie  licehit 
"  ^unc  veterum  libris,  nunc,  fomno  et  inertibus  lioris 
"  Ducere  Jdicitue  jucunda  oblivia  vitie?" 

•  feems  to  regret  the  want  of  that  heart-felt  complacency,  which  the 
.  bulUe,  pomp,  and  plealiires  of  imperial  Rome  could  not  afford. 
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In  this  ftate  of  fweet  compofure,  we  become  fus^ 
ceptible  of  virtuous  impreflions  from  almofl:  every 
furrounding  obje£t.  The  patient  ox  is  viewed  with 
generous  complacency ;  the  guilelefs  flieep  with  pity ; 
and  the  playful  lamb  ralfes  emotions  of  fendernefs 
and  love.  We  rejoice  with  the  horfe  in  his  liberty 
and  exemption  from  toil,  whilfl:  he  ranges  at  large 
through  enamelled  paftures;  and  the  frolics  of  the 
colt  would  afford  unmixed  delight,  did  we  not  recol- 
le£l:  the  bondage  which  he  is  foon  to  undergo.  We 
are  charmed  with  the  fongs  of  birds,  foothed  with  the 
buzz  of  infers,  and  pleafed  with  the  fportive  motions 
of  fillies,  becaufe  thefe  are  expreffions  of  enjoyment; 
and  we  exult  in  the  felicity  of  the  whole  animated 
creation.  Thus  an  equal  and  extenfive  benevolence 
is  called  forth  into  exertion;  and  having a  com- 
mon interefl:  in  the  gratifications  of  inferior  beings, 
we  fliail  be  no  longer  indifferent  to  their  fufferings, 
or  become  wantonly  inftrumental  in  producing  them. 

It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence,  that 
the  lower  orders  of  animals  fliould  be  fubfervient  to 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  fuflenance  of  man. 
But  his  right  of  dominion  extends  no  farther;  and  if 
this  right  be  exercifed  with  mildnefs,  humanity,  and 
juftice,  the  fubjefls  of  his  power  will  be  no  lefs  be- 
nefited than  himfelf.  For  various  fpecies  of  living 
creatures  are  annually  multiplied  by  human  art,  im- 
proved in  their  perceptive  powers  by  human  culture, 
and  plentifully  fed  by  human  induftry.  The  relation, 
therefore,  is  reciprocal  between  fuch  animals  and  raanj 
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and  he  may  fiipply  his  own  wants  by  the  ufe  of  their 
labour,  the  produce  of  their  bodies,  and  even  the  fa- 
crifice  of  their  lives;  whillt  he  co-operates  with  all- 
gracious  Heaven  in  promoting  happiness,  the  great 
end  of  exifhence. 

But  though  it  be  true  xhii  partial  evil,  with  refpeft 
to  different  orders  of  fenfitive  beings,  may  be  univerfal 
^ood;  and  that  it  is  a  wife  and  benevolent  inftitution 
of  nature  to  make  deflrucl'on  itfelf,  within  certain 
limitations,  the  caufe  of  an  increafe  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment; yet  a  generous  perfon  will  extend  his  compaf- 
fionate  regards  to  every  individual  that  fufFers  for 
his  fake:  and  whilll  he  fighs 

"  E'en  for  the  kid,  or  lamb,  that  pours  its  life 
"  Beneath  tlie bloody  knife;"* 

he  will  naturally  be  folicitous  to  mitigate  pain,  both 
in  duration  and  degree,  by  the  gentlefl:  modes  of  in- 
flifting  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  this  fenfe 
of  humanity  would  foon  be  obliterated,  and  that  the 
heart  would  grow  callous  to  every  foft  impreffion, 
were  it  not  for  the  benignant  influence  of  the  fmiling 
face  of  nature.  The  Count  de  Lauzun,  when  im- 
prifoned  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  caflle  of  Pignerol, 
araufed  himfelf,  during  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
catching  flies,  and  delivering  them  to  be  devoured 
by  a  rapacious  fpider.  Such  an  entertainment  was 
equally  fingular  and  cruel,  and  inconfiftent,  I  believe, 
with  his  former  charafter,  and  fubfequent  turn  of 

*  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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mind.  But  his  cell  had  no  window,  and  received 
only  a  glimmering  lighi  from  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
In  lefs  unfavourable  circumftances,  may  jve  not  pre- 
fume,  that  inftead  of  fporting  with  mifery  he  would 
have  releafed  the  agonizing  flies,  and  bidden  them 
enjoy  that  freedom  of  which  he  himfelf  was  bereaved? 

But  the  tafle  for  natural  beauty  is  fubfervient  to 
higher  purpofes  than  thofe  which  have  been  enume- 
rated: and  the  cultivation  of  it  not  only  refines  and 
humanizes,  but  dignifies  and  exalts  the  affeftions.  It 
elevates  thera  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  that  Being, 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  that  is  fair,  fublime,  and 
good  in  the  creation.  Scepticifm  and  irreligion  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  fenfibility  of  heart,* 
which  arifes  from  a  juft  and  lively  relifh  of  the  wis- 
dom, harmony,  and  order,  fubfifting  in  the  world 
around  us :  and  emotions  of  piety  muft  fpring  up 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  bofom  that  is  in  unifon  with  all 
animated  nature.  Actuated  by  this  divine  infpiration, 
roan  finds  a  fane  in  every  grove:  and  glowing  with 
devout  fervour,  he  joins  his  fong  to  the  univerfal  cho- 
rus, or  mufes  the  praife  of  the  Almighty  in  more 
expreffive  filence.    Thus  they 

"  whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himfelf 
"  Hold  converfe ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 
<'  With  his  conceptions}  aft  upon  his  plan ; 
"  And  form  to  his  the  relilh  of  tlieir  fouls."t 

*  See  Gregory'  Comparative  View.  •    t  Akenfide^ 
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'  A  GENER/U,  TASTE  FOR  THE 

FINE  ARTS. 

'TpHE  analogy  of  phyfical  to  moral  beauty,  and 
the  connexion  fubfilling  between  a  good  heart 
and  a  jufl:  relifti  for  the  general  works  of  nature,  have, 
I  truft,  been  fully  eftabliflied.  But  though  all  man- 
kind are  endued  with  the  principle  or  faculty  of  tafte, 
it  often  lies  almofl  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation. The  favage  Indian,  wholly  occupied  in 
providing  for  theneceffities  of  life,  traverfes  thedefertj 
and  the  flowery  lawn,  with  equal  indifference.  Eager 
in  the  chace,  he  fcarcely  turns  his  eye,  as  he  paffes 
along,  to  contemplate  the  golden  beams  of  the  fetting 
fun,  reflefted  from  the  lake  of  Erie.  Or  if  he  quit 
his  native  wilds  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  fifli  in  the 
river  Ohio,  he  fits  in  his  canoe,  inattentive  to  the 
awful  cataraft,  and  views  the  mbft  fplendid  fcene  iii 
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the  creatloQ  with  flight  and  tranfietit  emotions.  ISfo 
are  the  generality  of  men,  even  in  civilized  fociety,  or 
in  the  higher  v/alks  of  life,  fully  qualified  to  com- 
prehend or  to  admire  the  ajfemblage  of  beauties,  which 
the  vifible  creation  prefents  to  the  view  of  an  en- 
lightened imagination.  Single  objefts,  or  detached 
parts,  attraft  the  notice  and  engrofs  the  attention : 
and  the  mind  by  an  eafy  tranfition  paffes  to  the  re- 
cognition and  relifti  of  thofe  operations  of  human 
fkill,  which  are  their  fymbols  or  reprefentations.  For 
the  elegant  arts  are  all  imitative  in  their  elTence  and 
origin.  Thus  mufic,  by  the  variation  of  its  move- 
ments and  tones,  calls  up  into  the  mind  ideas,  both 
of  the  natural,  animal,  and  rational  world.  The 
murmuring  brook,  and  boifterous  ocean;  the  ftormy 
wind,  and  gentle  zephyr  j  the  wild  roar  of  the  lion, 
the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  plaintive  melody  of 
the  nightingale;  are  all  within  the  compafs  of  its 
mimetic  enchantments.  Thefe  are  extended  even  to 
the  paffions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  fo  as 
to  typify  anger  pity,  remorfe,  delight,  and  forrow. 
Painting  occupies  a  ftill  wider  field  of  fimilitude  and 
aflbciation,  difplaying  all  thofe  objefts  which  are 
known  to  us  in  nature,  by  diverfity  of  figure,  or  the 
various  fliades  of  colour.  Even  motions  and  founds 
may  be  exprelTed  by  this  wonderful  art.  For  as  they 
are  accompanied,  in  many  inflances,  with  a  certain 
configuration  or  pofition  of  parts,  the  fign  is  readily 
adopted  for  the  thing  fignified  :  and  we  fee  or  hear 
upon  the  canvas,  the  horfe  Jlarting  aghaft  at  the 
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fudden  view  of  the  lion;  the  folJier  running  towards 
his  dying  general  with  the  news  of  viflory;  the  cock 
crozuing  at  the  denial  of  Peter;  and  the  water-fall 
dajhing  againfi:  the  rocks  below.* 

Poetry,  under  which  term  I  mean  to  comprehend 
all  ntiraeroQS  and  rhetorical  compofition,  derives  moft 
of  its  charms  from  allufions,  fimilies,  metaphors,  or 
defcriptions ;  and  thefe  are  obvioufly  imitative.  In 
this  way  its  powers  are  fo  tranfcendent,  that  even  a 
Cngle  epithet  will  fometimes  produce  a  reprefentation 
more  piclurefque  than  the  pencil  of  Pouffin,  or  Sal* 
vator  Rofa,  ever  exhibited.  The  firfl:  line  in  the 
following  (tanza  of  Gray's  elegy  will  afford  an  ex- 
ample and  a  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced  : 

"  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight^ 
•  "  And  all  the  air  a  folemn  ftillnefs  holds, 

"  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
"  And  drowfy  tinklings  lull  the  diftant  folds."f 

The  accuracy  and  force  of  the  word  gUmmerlng  muff: 
be  felt  by  any  one  who  has  viewed  with  attention  an 
extenfive  profpect,  about  an  hour  after  fun-fet. 

The  mimetic  arts  have  forae  advantages  over  nature 
herfelf;  for  the  imitations  with  which  they  prefent 
ns  are  generally  agreeable,  even  though  their  arche- 
types be  in  therafelves  indifferent  or  difgufting.  The 
tnind  delights  in  comparifon;  and  this  pleafure  is 
'  heightened  by  the  recognition  of  refemblance,  and 
I  by  the  contemplation  of  ingenious  defign  or  mafterly 

*  Mr.  Stubbs's  Piaure.  The  death  of  General  Wolfe  ;  &c/ 

t  Cray's  Elegy; 
VOL.  II.  K 
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execution.  Who  can  read  Mr.  Gay's  defcription  of 
a  poor  benighted  traveller,  without  being  charmed 
at  the  verifmiilitude  of  the  narration,  which  is  at 
once  fo dear,  fo  difcriminative,  and  circumftantial, 
that  we  become,  as  it  were,  fpeclators  of  a  fcene, 
which,  either  in  its  parts,  or  in  the  whole,  is  exactly 
correfpondent  to  our  recolIe6lion  and  experience. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fine  arts  have  for 
their  objeft  the  gratification  of  the  fiime  faculty  which 
perceives  and  reliflies  the  charms  of  nature.  And 
by  analogy  we  may  infer,  that  the  exercife  which 
they  give  to-  the  tafte  is  favourable  to  the  virtuous 
aifeftions  of  the  heart.  This  truth  has  been  fo  long 
acknowledged,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  poet  is 
now  received  as  an  efliablillied  maxim  in  ethics; 

"  higemias  didicijje  jidelHcr  arter 
Eniollit  J?wres,  iiec  ftnit  ejje  feros"* 

But  the  validity  of  this  canon  is  not  to  be  admitted 
without  fome  refiriclion.  The  energies  of  mufic, 
painting,  and  poetry,  are  fo  powerful  and  multiferious, 
that  they  have  at  command  all  the  emotions  and  paf- 
fions  of  the  foul, 

------   Pefltis^  inaniter  angnnt, 

*'  Irritant,  mulcent,  falfis  terroribus  i7Hplent"\ 

They  may  excite  or  reflrain,  kindle  or  extinguifli  paf- 
fion;  and  thus,  according  to  their  application,  become" 
the  inflruments  either  of  vice  oi-  of  virtue.  They  are 
incident,  llkewife,  to  numberlefs  adventitious  afibcia- 

*  Ovid.  t  Hor.  Epift.  I.  lib.  ii. 
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tions,  which,  counterafting  or  diverfifying  their  na_ 
tural  and  original  tendency,  may  make  them  adminifter 
to  vanity,  oftentation,  pride,  envy,  and  jealoufy.  Such 
difpofitions  are  fometimes  found  in  the  profefTors  of 
thefe  arts  ;  and  the  difplay  of  them,  in  men  of  diftin- 
guilhed  genius  and  merit,  raifes  in  our  minds  a  pain- 
ful ftruotrle  of  difcordant  emotions.* 

Whoever,  therefore,  yields  himfelf  implicitly  to'  the: 
inagic  deliifions  of  the  fine  arts,  is  in  danger  of  having 
'.  his  judgment  impaired,  his  heart  corrupted,  and  his 
capacity  deftroyed  for  the  oi'dinary  duties  and  enjoy- 
1  ments  of  life.    To  this  fource  may  be  traced  all  the 
: follies  and  extravagance  of  what  is  termed  vertu. 
.Admiration  fliraulates  the  defire  of  polTeffion,  how- 
{ ever  immoderate  the  price  j  poflelBon  turns  the  admi- 
!  ration  of  the  object  to  ourfelves  j  and  this  is  fucceeded 
Iby  a  fond  and  abfurd  impatience  to  difplay  a  fuperi- 
•ority  over  others,  both  in  tafte  and  property. 

' '  what  brought  Sir  Vifto's  ill-got  wealth  to  wafte  ? 
"  Some  dzmon  whifper'd,  '  Vifto,  have  a  tafte.' 
"  Heav'n  vifits  with  a  tafte  the  wealthy  fool ; 
"  And  needs  no  rod,  but  Ripley  with  a  rule.-f- 

But  it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  as  an  acute 
rrelilh  for  beauty,  and  a  quick  difcernment  of  deformity^ 
aare,  in  a  certain  proportion,  neceffarily  connedled  to- 

•  "  Who  v/ould  not  laugh,  if  fuch  a  one  there  be  ? 
"  Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?"  Pope. 

No  reflexion  is  meant,  by  the  quotation  of  thefe  lines,  on  the 
-  very  refpedtable  cJjaraacr  to  whom  they  allude.  They  were  dilated 
^  by  refentment,  and  reprobated  by  fome  of  the  Poet's  beft  friends. 

t  Pope's  Moral  Eflays. 
K  2 
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gether;  the  latter  may  become  predominant  through 
pride,  alTeftation,  or  too  frequent  indulgence.  When- 
ever this  happens,  tafte  will  prove  the  inftruraent  of 
pain,  and  not  of  pleafure:  and  the  faftidious  feelings 
of  difgufl:,  fo  often  excited,  will  be  transferred  from 
the  work-s  of  human  fkill  to  human  life,  rendering 
the  temper  petulant,  morofe,  and  felfifli.  But  a  per- 
verfion  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  is  no  argu- 
ment againfl:  their  proper  culture  and  well-regulated 
application.  For  reafon  itfelf  is  liable  to  abufe;  and 
philofophy  and  religion  have  been  rendered  fubfer- 
vient  to  fcepticifm  and  fuperftition. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  ALLIANCE  OF 

KATURAL  HISTORY,  and  PHILOSOPHY, 
WITH  POETRY.* 

npHE  maxim  of  Lord  Verulam,  that  "  know- 
ledge  is  power/'  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  poefy 
■than  to  philofophy.  For  whether  we  engage  in  this 
delightful  purfuit  as  an  art,  or  as  a  fcience,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ability  to  convey  and  the  capacity  to 
relifli  its  peculiar  pleafures,  mull  be  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  our  acquaintance  with  the  means  either  of 
^rommunicating  or  enjoying  them.  The  works  of 
creation  are  the  great  ftorehoufe  where  thefe  means 
are  to  be  fought  j  and  an  inquifitive  attention  to 
€very  furrounding  objed  is  effential  to  the  poet,  and 
highly  ufeful  to  the  lover  of  poetry.    He  who  ex- 

*  i".  rhis  E/Tay,  the  author  has  confined  his  views  chiefly  to  the 
application  of  natural  knowledge  to  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art 
■which  relates  to  description  ;  rcferving  for  fome  future  occafion 
the  alliance  of  phyfics  with  poetical  imagery  and  morai. 
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tends  his  refearches  beyond  the  furfaceof  things,  will 
find  that  the  treafiifes  of  nature  are  inexhauflible.  For 
it  is  literally  no  lefs  than  metaphorically  true,  that 

  "  Many  a  gem,  of  pureft  ray  fercne, 

"  The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 
"  And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defertair."* 

Yet  few  have  been  the  labourers  in  this  rich  harvefl: 
of  fcience,  lince  the  days  of  Tjjeocritus;  and  the 
pafloral  defcriptions  and  images  of  that  ancient  Sici- 
lian bard,  have  been  ufed  like  hereditary  property  by 
all  fucceeding  poets.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world, 
the  modes  of  hfe  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
obfervation  of  nature.  Rural  fcenery  was  continu- 
ally before  the  eyes  j  and  the  culture  of  land,  or  the 
care  of  flieep  and  cattle,  conftituted  the  occupation  of 
the  greatefl;  perfonages.  This  furniflied  a  rich  fupply 
of  original  materials,  which  mufl:  for  ever  be  withheld 
from  thofe  who  immure  themfelves  in 'cities,  and 
contemplate  only  the  operations  of  art.  Writers, 
therefore,  of  this  clafs  are  humbly  fatisfied  to  be 
mere  copyifts  of  others ;  and  adopt,  without  referve, 
the  figures,  allufions,  and  reprefentations,  of  their 
poetical  predeceflbrs.  But  fcience,  which  is  borrowed, 
is  often  mifunderftood:  and  it  is  not  in  the  power, 
even  of  genius  itfelf,  to  obviate  the  miftakes  which 
are  committed  through  ignorance.  Who,  for  inftance, 
can  notice  the  countenance  of  the  ox,  without  percei- 
ving that  it  difplays  meeknefs,  patience,  and  the  mofl 

*  Gray's  Elegy.  ^ 
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inofienfive  ^difpofition ;  *  and  thut  the  eyes  of  this 
animal  are  of  no  unufual  dimenCon  ?  Yet  in  many 
verfions  of  Homer,  that  divine  poet,  fo  converfant 
uith  zoology,  is  made  to  ftyle  the  artful,  proud,  and 
paffionate  queen  of  the  gods,  "  Ox-eyed  Juno.'* 
This  miftake  of  the  iranflators  has  evidently  arifen, 
from  the  want  of  attention  to  nature :  and  M. 
Dacier  has  fhewn,  that  the  particle  is  only  an 
augmentativCj  fignifying  (valde)  large-eyed;  and 
that  it  has  no  direft  relation  to  the  ox.  The  error 
which  Dr,  Young  has  fallen  into,  in  his  paraphrafe 
on  Job,  is  more  pardonable;  becaufe  an  Engliih  poet, 
who  has  never  feen  the  Crocodile,  might  be  igno- 
rant that  his  eyes  are  remarkably  fmall.  This  animal 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Leviathan,  defcribed  in  the  41  ft 
chapter  of  that  book  :  apd  if  the  explanation  be  true, 
the  following  paflage  muft  have  a  reference  to  the 
brightnefs,  and  not  to  the  magnitude,  of  his  organs 
of  fight,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Aikin  has  judicioufly  re- 
marked.! By  his  neezings  a  light  doth  Jhine^  and  his 
eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  Dr.  Young, 
by  a  mifconception  of  the  original,  has  rendered  this 
Ilrong  figure  flill  more  hyperbolical — 

"  Large  is  his  front;  and  when  his  burnifh'd  eyes 
"  Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  feems  to  rife." 

^  Thomfon  thus  defcribes  the  ox : 
-   -   -   -  "  And  the  plain  ox, 
♦*  That  honeft,  harmlefs,  guilelefs  animal." 

t  See  his  elegant  and  ingenious  Effay  on  the  Application  of  Na- 
tural Hiftory  to  Poetry. 
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When  the  rebellious  angels  are  defcrlbed  by  Milton, 
as  converted  into  fcrpents,  he  fays, 

-  "  Dreadful  was  the  din 

*'  Of  hi/Ting  through  the  hall, 

'f  Scorpion  and  afp,  and  amphifbxna  dire, 

*'  Ccralles  Iiorn'd,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear."* 

A  celebrated  criticf  afferts  that  it  is  a  miflake  to 
enumerate  the  fcorpion  and  the  afp  amongfl:  the  fer- 
pentsj  and  that  the  elops  was  a  fiih,  much  admired 
by  the  ancients.  It  has  been  fliewn,  however,  that 
Milton,  in  this  paflage,  has  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
Lucan,  and  Nicander. 

In  a  former  eifay  I  have  remarked,  concerning  the 
mimetic  powers  of  poetry,  that  a  fmgle  word  will 
fometimes  produce  a  reprefentation  more  pi6lurefque 
than  the  pencil  of  Pouflin,  or  of  Salvator  Rofa,  ever 
exhibited.  And  the  obfervation  was  exemplified  by 
this  line  of  Mr.  Gray; 

"  Now  fades  the  glimniering  landfcape  on  the  fight," 

In  which  the  accuracy  and  force  of  the  epithet  glim- 
mering  will  be  felt  by  any  one,  who  has  viewed  with 
attention  an  extenfive  profpect,  about  an  hour  after 
fun-fet.+    But  a  gentleman  of  this  county,  who  has 

*  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  book  x. 
t  Dr.  Bentley. — Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  plan  of  his  great  Didionary 
addrefled  to  Lord  Chefterfield,  when  treating  of  the  importance  of 
the  explanation  of  appellatives,  fays  that  Milton,  with  fuch  afiift- 
ance,  would  not  have  difpofed  fo  improperly  of  his  elops,  and  liis 
fcorpion  ;  nor  would  Shakefpeare  have  made  tlie"  nuoodbins  entwine 
the  honeyfuckle. 

X  EfTay  on  the  Advantages  of  a  Tafte  for  Nature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
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inferted  the  foregoing  line  in  a  very  elegant  little 
poem,  by  an  unfortunate  tranfpofition,  has  entirely 
deftroyed  its  beauty,  truth,  and  energy. 

"  Now  fades  tlie  landfcape  on  the  gllvmering  fight  " 

Many  original  writers,  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  re-.- 
putation,  have  deviated  widely  from  nature,  by  adopts 
ing  facts  and  opinions  without  examination,  or  oij 
infufEcient  authority.  Thus  the  poet  Lucretius,  who 
flouriflied  about  fifty  years  before  the  Chriflian  jBra, 
has  fan«5lioued  the  vulgar  error,  that  in  the  jaundice 
objecis  are  painted  on  the  retina  of  the  fame  coIouf 
with  that  which  tinges  the  external  coat  of  the  eye; 
and  has  given  a  theory  of  it  in  conformity  to  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Epicurean  fchool : 

"  Lurida  pneterea  jiunt  qtnectvique  tuentiir 
"  Arquati,  quia  liiroris  de  corpore  eorum 

Seviina  niulta  jiuuiit,  fimidacris  ohvla  reruvi; 

MuUaque  funt  ocidis  in  eorutn  denique  mifluf 
"        cotftage  fua  palloribus  omnia  pingunt"* 

"  Belides,  whatever  jaundic'd  eyes  do  view, 
**  Look  pale,  as  well  as  thofe,  and  yellow  too ; 
"  For  lurid  parts  fly  off  with  nimble  wings, 
"  And  meet  the  diftant  coming  forms  of  things: 
"And  others  lurk  within  the  eyes,  andfeize, 
"  And  ftain,  with  palc^  the  entering  images."f 

Mr.  Pope  has  authorized  the  fame  obfervation,  in  his 
Eflay  on  Criticifm: 

"  All  feems  infeaed,  that  th'  infeflcd  fpy; 
"  As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye." 

•  Lucretius,  lib.  iv.  line  333. 
t  Creech's  TranQ.  of  Lucret.  book  iv.  line  344* 
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And  the  like  miflaken  allufioii  is  more  than  once  re- 
peated In  an  admirable  poem,  latdy  publiflied  by- 
Mr.  Hayley: 

"  The  bards  of  Britain,  with  unjaundic'd  eyes, 
"  Will  glory  to  behold  fuch  rivals  rife."* 

/  *<  On  faireft  names,  from  every  blemifh  free, 

"  Save  what  the  jaundic'd  eyes  of  party  fee." 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  there  is  no  fufficient  founda- 
tion for  this  opinion.  Galen  indeed  fpeaks  of  yellow 
vifion,  as  common  to  ifleric  patients;  and  Sextus 
Empyricus  has  delivered  the  fame  account ;  but  their 
relation  is  neither  confirmed  by  experienre,  nor  con- 
fouant  to  reafon.  Iij  the  worfl:  cafes  of  the  jaundice 
now  known,  I  believe  this  fymptom  lias  no  exllleucej 
and  I  do  not  find  it  noticed  in  the  records  of  Aretasus, 
Celfus,  or  Hippocrates. 

The  fuppofition,  that  the  fertilizing  quality  of 
SNOW  arifes  from  pitrous  falts,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  acquire  in  the  of  freezing,  is  void  of  founda- 
tion ;  becaufe  the  moft  accurate  experiments  have 
dem.  on  ft  rated,  that  it  contains  no  nitre,  and  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  calcareous  earth.  Falfe  philofophy, 
fays  an  eminent  chemift,!  firft:  gave  rife  to  this  idea, 
and  poetry  has  contributed  to  diffufe  the  error. 
Thus  Mr.  Philips: 

 .  .  «o  may'fl:  thou  often  fee 

Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain, 
"Nutritious:  fecret  nitre  lurks  within 
"  The  porous  wet,  quickening  the  languid  glebe." 

*  On  Epic  Poetry.   Ep.  iv. 

t  Dr.  W.itfon,  now  Billiop  of  LandafF,  in  his  Chemical  Eflk^%  , 
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But  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Thomfon    do  not 

appear  to  me  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  objedlion  :  for 

the  terra  falts,  with  the  annexed  epithet  little,  may 

be  applied,  without  much  poetical  licence,  to  the 

cryftals  of  water,  formed  by  freezing: 

"What  art  thou,  froft;' 

"  Is  not  thy  potent  energy  unfeen, 

"  Myriads  of  little  falts,  or  hook'd,  or  fiiap'd 

**  Like  double  wedges,  and  difFus'd  immenfe 

"  Thro'  water,  earth,  and  ether  I" 

The  operation  of  froft  is  here  afcribed  to  its  me- 
chanical powers.  For'  by  binding  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  it  arrefts  the  exhalations  as  they  afcend  from 
the  parts  below,  and  thus  retains  a  nutritious  pabu- 
lum, to  be  applied  at  a  proper  feafon  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  But  it  chiefly  meliorates  the  foil,  by  pulve- 
rizing the  particles  which  compofe  it,  and  fitting  thera 
for  the  abforption  of  the  vernal  dews  and  rains. 

Whenever  philosophy  is  introduced  into  poetry, 
truth,  for  the  moft  part,  is  effential  to  its  power  of 
giving  pleafure:  and  our  great  epic  writer  feems  to 
defcend  fometimes  from  the  majefty  of  his  work,  by 
mixing  with  modern  difcoveries  the  groundlefs  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients.  Thus,  when  Raphael  addreffes 
Adam,  concerning  the  great  fyftem  of  nature,  he  fays, 

  "  Other  funs,  perhaps, 

"  With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  defcry, 
"  Communicating  male  and  female  light."* 

The  idea  of  male  light  being  communicated  by  the 
fun,  and  female  light  by  the  moon,  probably  originated 
in  the  mind  of  Milton,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
•  Milton's  Paradifc  Loft,  book  viii,  line  148. 
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with  the  writings  of  Pliny  'y  who  mentions,  as  a  tra^ 
dition,  "  that  the  fun  is  a  mafculine  ftar,  drying  a!! 
*'  things;  but  that  the  moon  is  a  foft  and  feminine 
"  ftar,  of  diffolving  power.    And  that  thus  the  ba- 
"  lance  of  nature  is  preferved ;  feme  of  the  flars 
"  binding  the  elements,  and  others  loofening  them."* 
The  HARMONY  of  the  spheres,  or  mufical  revo- 
lution of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  feveral  orbits, 
was  firft  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans ;  who  feem  to 
have  derived  this  fanciful  doflrine  from  analogy.  For 
it  was  obferved  by  thefe  philofophers,  that  a  mufical 
chord  produces  the  fame  note  as  one  double  in  length, 
when  the  force  is  quadruple  with  which  the  latter  is 
ftretchedj  hence  they  fuppofed  that  the  gravity  of  a 
planet  is  quadruple  the  gravity  of  a  planet  at  a  dou- 
ble diftance.    And  as  any  mufical  chord  may  become 
iinifon  to  a  lelTer  chord  of  the  fame  kind,  if  its  ten- 
lion  be  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare 
of  its  length  is  greater  j  fo  the  gravity  of  a  planet 
may  become  equal  to  the  gravity  of  another  planet 
nearer  to  the  fun,  provided  it  be  increafed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the  fun  iy 
greater.    If  therefore  mufical  chords  be  extended 
from  the  fun  to  each  planet,  to  bring  them  into 
unifon,  it  would  be  requifite  to  increafe  or  diminilli 
their  tenfions,  in  the  fame  proportions  as  would  be 

*  "  So/h  ardore  Jiccatur  liquor;  et  hoc  ejfe  viafatlinn  fidus  accS' 
*'  piiiiHs,  torreiis  cimftaforbensque.  E  contrario  ferimt  Itinamfemi- 
"  >ieu7n  ac  ?;.'<s//e fidus,  at  que  m^luniinn  fokere  htmorem.  Ita  prr- 
" fari  natura  vices,  fentpcrque  f ujficere,  aliis  fiderum  ekmettta 
"  cogcntibtu,  aliis  vera  fundaitikis." — Kift.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  loo. 
See  alfo  the  notes  to  Newton's  edition  of  Pai  adife  Loll. 
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miTicient  to  render  the  gravity  of  the  planets  equal.* 

This  notion  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  fo  pleafing  to  the 

imagination,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  the  poets  have 

.'.dopted  it:  and  Milton  has  given  fuch  a  view  of  it, 

as  wants  nothing  but  philofophical  truth  to  render  it 

delightful : — 

"  Myftical  dance,  which  yonder  ftarry  fphere 

*'  Of  planets,  and  of  fix'd,  in  all  her  wheels 

"  Refembles  neareft ;  mazes  intricate, 

*'  Eccentric,  intervolv'd,  yet  regular, 

"  Then  moft,  when  moft  irregular  they  feem ; , 

"  And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 

"  So  fmooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 

«  Lillens  delighted."t 

Mr.  Pope  has  not  only  fuppofed  the  aflual  exidence 

of  this  heavenly  harmony,  but  that  it  is  poffible  the 

human  ear  might  have  been  fo  conflitutcd  as  to  have 

been  fenfible  of  it : — 

"  If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears, 

"  And  ftunn'd  him  with  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres ; 

How  would  he  wifh  that  Heav'n  had  left  him  ftill 
"  The  whifp'ring  zeph^T,  and  the  purling  rill?" J  v 

Thofe  who  are  in  poffeihon  of  the  firfl  or  fecond 
edition  of  Thomfon's  Seafons,  will  find  a  grofs  geo- 
graphical miflake  in  the  hymn  which  is  annexed  to 
them.  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  beautiful  poem, 
the  author  exprelfes  his  pious  confidence  in  the  uni- 
verfal  wifdom  and  impartial  benevolence  of  the  Deity; 

•  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  ii,  cap.  22.   Macrob.  lib.  ii,  cap.  i.   See  alfo 
Maclaurin's  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophicai  Difcove- ' 
Ti-.t,  page  34. 

t  ParadifeLoft,  book  v.  line  620. 
J  E/Tay  on  Man,  epifl,  i.  ver.  aoi. 
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and  afferts,  that  the  fame  regular  feafons,  which  ht 
had  dcfcribed  with  fuch  fervour  of  delight  in  the 
preccJ.ng  work,  are  equally  experienced  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

.  "  God  is  ever  prefent,  ever  felt, 

"  In  the  void  wafte,  as  in  the  city  full; 

"  Roll  the  fame  kindred feafons  round  the  world, 

"  In  all  apparenty  wife  and  good  in  all." 

The  two  lafl  lines  are  omitted  in  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tions of  this  poem. 

The  fyflem  of  philosophy  which  is  now  received,- 
independent  of  its  fuperiority  in  point  of  truth,  in- 
finitely exceeds  in  extent,  elevation,  and  grandeur, 
that  of  the  ancients.  The  poet,  therefore,  fliould  be 
well  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  phyfics,  not  only  becaufe 
he  can  feldom  deviate  from  it,*  without  injury  to  his 
compofitions,  but  becaufe  they  may  derive  from  it 
fublimity,  embellifliment,  or  grace.    Aflronoray,  in 

*  In  the  following  lines,  the  thought  becomes  low,  by  being 
unphilofophical: 

 "O  thievifh  night, 

"  Why  (hould'ft  thou,  but  for  fonie  felonious  end, 

"  In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  clofe  up  tlie  ftars 

*'  That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their /amps 

"  With  everlafting  oi/."  Milton's  Comus. 

The  fentlment  is  more  brilliant,  in  a  fubfequent  paiTage  of  this  poem» 
but  not  more  folid:  and  it  is  rendered  abfurd  by  the  leaft  refle6lion« 
on  the  impoffibility  of  finking  the  vaft  orbs  of  the  fun  and  mooH  la 
the  ocean;  or  as  it  is  here  improperly  ftyled,  the  JIat  fa : — 

"  Virtue  could  fee  to  do  what  virtue  would, 

"  By  her  own  radiant  light;  though  fun  and  moon 

"  Were  in  tl)e  faf  fca  liink..'' 
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particular,  furniflies  fuch  magnificent  ideas  and  bound- 

lefs  views,  that  imagination  can  hardly  grafp,  much 

lefs  exalt  or  amplify  them.    "  The  objefts  which  we 

"  coinmouly  call  great,"    fays  an  eminent  writer, 

"  vanifh,  when  we  contemplate  the  vafl  body  of  the 

"  earth;  the  terraqueous  globe  itfelf  is  foon  lofl:  in 

*'  the  folar  fyftem.   In  fome  parts  it  is  feen  as  a  diftant 

"  ftarj  in  others  it  is  unknown;  or  vifible  only  at 

"  rare  times,  to  vigilant  obfervers.    The  fun  itfelf 

dwindles  into  a  ftar;  Saturn's  vaft  orbit,  and  the 

"  orbits  of  all  the  comets,  crowd  into  a  point,  when 

*'  viewed  from  numberlefs  fpaces  between  the  earth 

"  and  the  neareft  of  the  fixed  ftars.    Other  funs 

*'  kindle  light  to  illuminate  other  fyftems,  where  our 

"  fun's  rays  are  unperceived ;  but  they  alfo  are 

"  fwallowed  up  in  the  vafl:  expanfe.    Even  all  the 

**  fyftems  of  the  fl:ars  that  fparkle  in  the  clearefl:  Iky, 

*'  mufl:  poffefs  a  corner  only  of  that  fpace,  through 

"  which  fuch  fyftems  are  difperfed:  fince  more  ftars 

*'  are  difcovered  in  one  conftellation  by  the  telefcope, 

**  than  the  naked  eye  perceives  in  the  whole  heavens. 

"  After  we  have  rifen  fo  high,  and  left  all  definite 

'  *'  meafures  far  behind  us,  we  find  ourfelves  no  nearer  " 

'  "  to  a  term  or  limit;  for  all  this  is  nothing  to  what 

'  "  may  be  difplayed  in  the  infinite  expanfe,  beyond 

' "  the  remoteft  ftars  that  have  hitherto  been  difgo- 

' "  vered."*    This  defcription,  though  delivered  in 

•  the  chafte  language  of  a  mathematician,  is  in  fen- 

•  Maclaurin's  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Difcoveries,  p.  i6. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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timent  fo  truly  fublime,  that  it  wants  nothing  but 
numbers  to  conftitute  it  poetry;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  it  appears  with  all  the  charms  of  grace  and 
harmony : 

-  "  Seiz'd  in  thought, 

"  On  Fancy's  wild  and  moving  wing  I  fail 
"  From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth, 
.  "  And  the  pale  moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant; 
"  From  folitary  Mars;  from  the  vaft  orb 
"  Of  Jupiter,  whofe  huge  gigantic  bulk 
*'  Dances  in  ether,  like  the  lighteft  leaf; 
"  To  the  dim  verge,  the  fuburbs  of  the  f/flem, 
*•  Where  cheerlefs  Saturn  'mid/l  his  wat'iy  moonsj 
"  Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  majeftic  fits 
**  In  gloomy  grandeur,  like  an  exil'd  queen 
"  Amongft  her  weeping  handmaids:  fearlefs  thence 

I  launch  into  the  tracklefs  deeps  of  fpace, 
"  Where  burning  round  ten  thoufand  funs  appear. 

Of  elder  beam ;  which  afk  no  leave  to  fliine 
"  Of  our  terreftrial  ftar,  nor  borrow  light 
*•  From  the  prond  regent  of  our  fcanty  day ; 
"  Sons  of  the  morning,  firft-born  of  creation, 
"  And  only  lefs  than  Him  who  marks  their  track, 
"  And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  mult  I  flop? 
"  Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?    What  hand,  unfeen, 
**  Impels  me  onward,  through  the  glowing  orbs 

Of  habitable  nature;  far  remote. 

To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night, 
"  To  folitudes  of  vaft  unpeopled  fpace, 
"  The  deferts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild ; 
"  Where  embryo  fyftems,  and  unkindled  funs, 
"  Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos!    Fancy  droops, 
"  And  thought,  aftonifti'd,  flops  her  bold  career.'** 

Homer,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  atkJ 
diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  mud  have  been  very 
*  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Eveaing  Meditation. 
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confined,  never  difplays'  a  more  glowing  imagination, 

than  when  he  introduces  them  to  our  notice.  And 

no  one  can  view  his  animated  pi£lure  of  a  moonlight 

and  (tarry  night,  without  feeling  himfelf  tranfported 

to  the  fcene  which  it  exhibits. 

"  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

"  O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light; 

"  When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 

"  And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene; 

"  Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 

"  And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole; 

"  O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  fhed, 

"  And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head ; 

"  Then  fliine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpeft  rife, 

"  A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  Mes ; 

"  The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 

"  Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light."* 

Mr.  Pope  has  tranflated  this  paffage  with  lingular 
felicity;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  faftidioufnefs  of 
criticifm  to  remark,  that  a  refulgent  moon  is  not  com- 
patible with  vivid  planets,  and  glowing  ftars ;  becaufe 
thefe  fainter  lights  are  eclipfed  by  the  fplendour  of 
that  luminary.  But  though  Homer,  probably,  did 
not  mean  to  introduce  a  full  moon,  as  his  commen-  ' 
tator  Euftathius  has  obferved,  yet  a  judicious  poet 
has  chofen  to  leave  this  bright  orb  out  of  the  evening 
fcenery  which  fhe  has  fo  admirably  pourtrayed. 

 "  Nature's  felf  Is  hufli'd; 

"  And  but  a  fcatter'd  leaf  which  ruflles  thro* 
"  TTie  thick.wove  foliage,  not  a  found  is  heard 
"  To  break  the  midnight  air." 

*  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  bookviii.  line  687. 
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...........  'Tis  now  the  hour 

"  When  contemplation,  from  her  funlefs  haunts, 
**  Moves  forward;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
**  Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heav'n 
**  Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
**  Oneboundlefs  blaze;  ten  thoufand  trembling  fires 
*'  And  dancing  luftres,  where  th'  unfteady  eye, 
*'  Reftlefs  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfin'd 
"  O'er  all  this  field  of  glories."* 

It  may  be  amufing  to  contraft  the  foregoing  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  night  with  thofe  recorded  by  Mr. 
Macpherfon,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  poems  of  Offian. 
JFlve  bards,  paffing  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a  Cale- 
donian chief,  went  out  feverally  to  make  their  obfer- 
vations;  and  returned  with  an  extempore  defcription 
of  the  night,  which,  as  appears  from  the  poem,  was 
in  the  month  of  Oftober,  I  fliall  here  recite  part  o^ 
the  compofition  of  the  fourth  bard,  as  it  is  mofl  ana- 
logous to  the  palTages  above  quoted. 

"  Night  is  calm  and  fairj  blue,  flarry,  fettled  is 

night.    The  winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone. 

They  fmk  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  upon  the 
*'  mountain.  Trees  glifter ;  dreams  fliine  on  the 
**  rock.    Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  j  bright  the 

ftream  of  the  vale. 

"  The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mifl:  flowly  over  the 
<*  narrow  vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its 
*'  head  tp  heaven.  Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue, 
t*  ftarry,  bright  with  the  moon.    Receive  me  not^ 

my  friends;  for  lovely  is  the  night."! 

*  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Evening  Meditation, 
t  Oflian's  Croma,  p.  ajj,  4to  edition. 
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In  fouthern  latitudes  the  Heavenly  Bodies  are 
fiir  more  refplendent,  than  when  viewed  through  the 
thick  atmolphere  of  Britain.    It  is  faid,  that  in 
Jamaica,  the  milky  way  is  tranfceudently  brigiit;  and 
that  the  planet  Venus  appears  like  a  little  moon, 
glittering  with  fo  vivid  a  beam,  as  to  render  vifible 
the  lhadows  of  trees,  buildings,  and  other  objects.* 
The  fetting  fun,  in  that  ifland,  exhibits  a  fpe<ftacle 
peculiarly  auguft.    His  apparent  circumference  being 
enlarged  by  his  ftation  in  the  horizon,  and  the  re- 
fraftion  of  the  rays  of  light  retaining  in  view  his 
glorious  orb,  he  feems  to  reft  awhile  from  his  career, 
on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains.    Then  he  fuddenly 
vanilhes,  leaving  a  train  of  fplendour,  that  ftreaksthe 
clouds  with  the  moft  lively  and  variegated  tints  which 
fancy  can  conceive.!    In  defcribing  fuch  a  fpe6tacle 
as  this,  the  majefty  of  the  great  luminary  generally 
abforbs  the  whole  attention  of  the  poet;  and  he 
takes  little  notice  of  the  eiFe£l  of  the  fun's  declination 
on  terreftrial  objects :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  a  landfcape 
of  fmall  extent  never  appears  more  beauLtfuI  than  at 
the  clofe  of  a  fummer's  day.    Several  caufes  then 
confpire  to  give  a  richnefs  to  the  fcene,  and  no  one 
fo  powerfully  as  the  heightened  verdure  of  the  her- 
bage, arifing  probably  from  the  combination  of  blue 
and  yellow  colours,  reflefted  at  the  Tame  time,  from 
the  golden  clouds  and  azure  fky.  •  Perhaps  the  in- 
creafed  refraction  and  foftened  luftrc  of  the  evening 
rays  of  light  may  alfo  contribute  to  this  eflfe£i:.  For 

•  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  book  ii.  p.  371.         f  Ibid.  37a, 
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the  herbage  at  that  time  appears  not  only  more  green, 
but  more  copious  too;  infomuch  that  a  paflure, 
which  looks  bare  at  noon,  feeras  to  abound  in  grafs 
at  fun-fet.    When  thick  black  vapours  hover  about 
the  vi^eftern  fun,  aud  prefent  only  fmall  illumined 
edges,  I  have  obferved  a  circle  of  green  furrounding 
his  difk;  an  appearance  which  I  know  not  how  to 
account  for,  but  from  the  union  above  defcribed  of 
blue  and  yellow  rays.    This  phoenomenon  I  faw  in 
great  perfeftion,  as  I  was  lately  travelling  over  the 
mountains  which  divide  the  counties  of  Lancafter 
and  York.    The  day  was  wet  and  flormyj  and  the 
war  of  elements  which  I  beheld  gave  me  fome  faint 
idea  of  what  is  experienced  on  the  Alps  and  Andes ; 
where  the  traveller  views  clouds  at  his  feet,  and  cor- 
rufcations  of  lightning  darting  on  all  fides  below  him. 
Numberlefs  meteors,  which  are  unknown  on  the 
plain,  prefent  themfelves  to  his  aftonillied  fight  j  fuch 
as  circular  rainbows,  parhelia,  the  fliadow  of  the 
mountain  projefted  on  the  air,  and  his  own  image 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  glory  round  the  head.*  How 
tremendous  is  the  account  which  Don  Ulloa  has 
given  of  his  ftation  on  the  top  of  Cotopaxi,  a  moun- 
tain in  Peru,  more  than'  three  geographical  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.    Here  he  was  ftationed  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  for  the  purpofe  of  mea- 
furing  a  degree  of  the  meridian;  and  the  hardfliips 
which  he  fuffered  from  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold, 

*  Ulloa,  vol.  i.    Acad.  Par.  1744.    Prieftley  on  Light  and 
Colours,  page  J  9  9,  Sec. 
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and  the  ftorras  to  which  he  was  expofed,  almoft  exceed 
belief.  "  The  Iky,**  fays  he,  "  was  generally  ob- 
"  kured  with  thick  fogs;  but  when  thefe  were  dis- 
"  perfed,  and  the  clouds  moved  by  their  gi-avity 

nearer  the  furface  of  the  earth,  they  furrounded 
"  the  mountain  to  a  vaft  diftance,  reprefenting  the 
"  fea,  with  our  rock  like  an  illand  in  the  centre  of  it. 
"  When  this  happened,  we  heard  the  horrid  noifes 
"  of  the  tempefts  which  difcharged  themfelves  on 

Quito,  and  the  nerghbouring  countries.  We  faw 
"  the  lightnings  ifluefrom  the  clouds,  and  heard  the 

thunders  roll  far  beneath  us.  And  whilft  the 
"  lower  regions  were  involved  in  tempefts  of  thunder 
"  and  rain,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity.  The 
"  wind  was  huChed,  the  iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening 
"  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold."* 
How  would  a  (cene  like  this  have  been  felt  and  de- 
fcribed  by  the  poet,  of  whom  it  is  faid, 

.  ..."  when  lightning  fires 

"  The  arch  of  heaven j  and  thunders  rock  the  ground; 

*'  When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

"  And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  loweft  bed, 

"  Heaves  his  tempeftuous  billows  to  the  flcy : 

"  Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

"  The  nations  tremble,  Shakefpeare  looks  abroad 

"  From  fome  high  cliff,  fuperior,  and  enjoys 

*'  The  elemental  war."f 

The  awful  and  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  mountain- 
ous fcenery  of  Peru  is,  perhaps,  lefs  favourable  to  the 

*  Ulloa's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  r 
t  Akenfidc's  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  book  iii.  line  590- 
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defcriptive  powers  of  the  poet,  than  the  profpecVs 
which  fome  of  the  Alpine  countries  of  Europe  afl'ord. 
In  the  cultivated  diflrifts  of  Switzerland  particuhirly, 
the  views  furnifli  the  happieH:  combination  of  the 
fublime  and  beautiful.  And  I  fliall  give  a  fliort  ab- 
ftraft  of  the  obfervations  made  by  a  late  traveller  on 
the  Mole,  a  mountain  which  rifes  near  five  thoufand 
feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  fituated  about 
eighteen  miles  eaflward  of  that  city.  "  In  my  afcent," 
fays  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  "  I  faw  the  fun  rifing 
"  behind  one  of  the  neighbouring  Alps,  with  a  mofl 
*'  beautiful  effedl:;  and  the  fliadow  of  the  mountain 

we  were  then  upon  extended  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
*'  weft.    Before  me,  at  fome  diftance,  was  fpread  the 

plain,  in  which  lay  Geneva  and  the  lake ;  behind 
*'  me  rofe  the  Dole,  and  the  long  chain  of  Mont 
*'  Jura.  A  little  to  the  left,  and  much  nearer,  lay 
*'  Mont  Saleve,  which,  from  this  height,  appeared  an 

inconfiderable  hill.  To  the  right  and  left  nothing 
"  but  immenfe  rocks  and  pointed  mountains  of  every 
"  polHble  fliape,  forming  tremendous  precipices.  In 
"  the  vale  beneath,  feveral  little  hamlets,  and  the 
"  moft  beautiful  pafturages,  with  the  river  Arve 
*'  winding  and  foftening  the  fcene.  From  whence 
"  arofe  a  thick  evaporation,  collefting  itfelf  into 
*'  clouds,  which  on  the  lake,  that  was  quite  covered 
"  with  them,  had  the  appearance  of  a  fea  of  cotton; 
"  the  fun's  beams  playing  on  the  upper  furface  of 
"  them  with  thofe  tints  which  are  feen  in  a  fine 
"  evening,  "  To  the  fouth-weft  appeared  the  lake  of 
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«  Annecy;  behind  us  lay  the  Glacieres,  andamongH:' 
"  them,  towering  above  all  the  red,  flood  Mont 
"  Blanc.  The  circumference  of  the  hoiizon  might 
"  be  about  two  hundred  Englifli  miles ;  and  though 
"  not  one  of  the  mod  exteniive,  yet  certainly  one  of 
"  the  mod  varied  in  the  world."* 

It  is  with  a  relu6tance,  fimilar  perhaps  to  what 
this  philofophical  traveller  experienced  when  he  de- 
fcended  from  the  Mole,  that  I  quit  the  imaginary 
vifion  of  this  enchanting  fcene.  But  it  is  necellary 
to  remark,  that  however  driking  fuch  complex  and 
fublime  reprefentations  may  be,  they  can  only  be 
introduced  occalionally  by  the  poet;  whofe  talents 
for  defcription  fliould  be  chiefly  exercifed  in  the  judi- 
cious  feleftion  and  piclurefque  difplay  of  fmall 
groups,  or  individual  objects.  Like  the  magnet,  he 
mud  draw  forth  what  is  valuable,  even  from  the 
ruded  materials;  and  nicely  difcriminate  in  every 
furrounding  object  thofe  attributes  which  can  be 
rendered  fubfervient  to  his  art.  We  are  informed 
that  Thomfon  was  wont  to  wander  whole  days ,  and 
nights  in  the  country  :  and  in  fuch  fequedered  walks 
he  acquired,  by  the  mod  minute  attention,  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  myderies  of  nature.  Thefe  he  has 
wrought  into  his  Seafons  with  the  colouring  of  Titian, 
the  wildnefs  of  Salvator  Rofa,  and  the  energy  of 
Raphael. 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  familiar  with 
nature  than  Thomfon,  and  equally  happy  in  his  por- 
*  PhiJofopli.  Tranf.  1777,  p.  536. 
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traits  of  her  rnofl  pleafmg  forms.  He  catches  everf 
diftinguifliing  feature;  and  gives  to  what  he  defcrihes 
fuch  glowing  tints  of  life  and  reality,  that  we  have  it, 
as  it  were,  in  fall  view  before  our  eyes.  How  per- 
fe£t  is  the  image  in  the  following  lines! 

-  "  The  fwan,  with  arched  neck 

•   "  Between  her  nxihite  nuin^s  mantlhig,  proudly  ronx/j 
^  Her  ftate,  with  oary  feet."* 

Indeed  the  whole  account  of  the  creation,  which  the 
Archangel  relates  to  Adam,  is  fo  engaging  and  pic- 
turefque,  that  it  would  fully  refute  the  criticifm  of  a 
learned  Italian,  if  the  poem  contained  no  other  beau- 
ties of  a  fimilar  kind.  "  The  poets  beyond  the  Alps,'* 
fays  Abbe  WincJ^elmann,  "  fpeak  figuratively^  but 
"  without ^«w///2^.  The  ftrange  and  fometimes  ter- 
"  rifying  figures,  which  conftitute  almofl  all  the  • 

grandeur  of  Milton,  are  by  no  means  the  objects  of 
*'  a  pencil^  but  rather  feem  beyond  the  reach  of 
"  painti22g."f  Surely  the  defcription  of  the  fwan, 
above  recited,  might  be  copied  on  the  canvas,  by  any 
artifl:  of  tolerable  genius.  As  Milton  derived  his 
knowledge  of  this  beautiful  bird  from  actual  obferva- 
tion,  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  ancient 
poets,  who  have  alraoft  univerfally  afcribed  to  it 
a  niufical  voice.  Callimachus  terms  it,  "  Apollo's 
"  tuneful  fongfter and  Horace  compliments  Pindar 


*  Paradife  Loflr,  book  vii.  line  438. 
■\  Hiftoire  des  I'Arts  chez  les  Anciens. 
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with  the  epithet  "  Diraean  fivan'**  Such  impro- 
prieties clearly  evince  the  iraportiince  of  mitural 
knowledge  to  the  poet. 

The  polity  of  Rooks  is  almoft  conftitated  with  as 
much  order  and  wifdom  as  that  of  ants,  bees,  and 
beavers;  and  their  attachment  to  places  contiguous  to 
the  dwellings  of  men  not  only  affords  as  frequent  op- 
portunities of  obferving  them,  but  interefts  us  at  the 
fame  time  in  their  well-being  and  prefervation.  Thefe 
birds,  therefore,  furnifh  the  poet  with  various  topics 
for  the  difplay  of  his  art  j  and  the  following  incident, 
by  a  little  colouring,  might  be  wrought  into  a  pa- 
thetic pidure.  A  large  colony  of  rooks  had  fubfided 
many  years  in  a  grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Irwell,  near  Manchefter.  One  ferene  evening,  I 
placed  myfelf  within  the  view  of  it,  and  marked  with 
attention  the  various  labours,  paftimes,  and  evolu- 
tions of  this  crowded  fociety.  The  idle  members 
araufed  themfelves  with  chacing  each  other,  through 
endlefs  mazesj  and  in  their  flight  they  made  the  air 
refound  with  an  infinitude  of  difcordant  noifes.  In 
the  midfl:  of  thefe  playful  exertions,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  one  rook,  by  a  fudden  turn,  ftruck 
his  beak  againfl:  the  wing  of  another.  The  fufferer 
inflantly  fell  into  the  river.    A  general  cry  of  diftrefs 

*  "  Malta  Dircteutn  le-vat  aura  cycnum 
"  Tefidit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
"  Nubium  Iraclus."  Ode  II.  lib.  iv. 

In  the  addrefs  to  Melpomene,  he  fays, 
' '  0  miitii  qtioque  pifcibus 

"  Donatura  cycni,Ji  libeat,fotium."  Ode  III. 
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enfued.    The  birds  hovered,  with  every  exprefHon  of 
anxiet)'-,  over  their  dilh-elled  coinpanion.  Animated 
by  their  fympathy,  and  perhaps  by  the  huiguage  of 
counfel,  known  to  themfelves,  he  fprung  into  the  air, 
and  by  one  ftrong  effort,  reached  the  point  of  a  rock, . 
which  proje£led  into  the  water.    The  exultation  be- 
came loud  and  nniverfal;  but,  alas!  it  was  foon 
changed  into  notes  of  lamentation:  for  the  poor 
wounded  bird,  in  attempting  to  fly  towards  his  neft, 
dropt  again  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned  amidft 
the  moans  of  his  whole  fraternity. 

The  habitudes  of  the  dome/lick  breed  of  Poultry 
cannot  poffibly  efcape  obfervation :  and  every  one 
inufl:  have  noticed  the  fierce  jealoufy  of  the  cock, 

'*  Whofe  breaft  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walks, 

*'  Graceful,  and  crows  defiance."*  ^ 

It  fliould  feem  that  this  jealoufy  is  not  confined  to  his 
rivals,  but  may  fometimes  extend  to  his  beloved  fe- 
male :  and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  actuated  by 
revenge,  founded  on  fome  decree  of  reafoning  con- 
cerning her  conjugal  infidelity.    An  incident  which 
lately  happened  at  the  feat  of  Mr.  B* *****,  near 
Berwick,  juftifies  this  remark.    "  My  mowers,"  fa)-s 
he,  ■ '  cut  a  partridge  on  her  nefl:,  and  immediately 
"  brought  the  eggs  (fourteen)  to  the  houfe.  I 
"  ordered  them  to.  be  put  under  a  very  large  beautiful 
**  hen,  and  her  own  to  be  taken  away.    They  were 
*'  hatched  in  two  days,  and  the  hen  brought  them 

•  Thomfon's  Spring,  line  772. 
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«  up  perfectly  well  till  they  were  five  or  fix  weeks 
"  old.  Daring  that  time  they  were  conftantly  kept 
•*  confined  in  an  outhoufe,  without  having  been  feen 
"  by  any  of  the  other  poultry.  The  door  happened 
"  to  be  left  open,  and  the  cock  got  in.  My  houfe- 
•*  keeper,  hearing  her  hen  in  diftrefs,  ran  to  her 
*'  affiftance,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fave  her  life. 
'  The  cock  finding  her  with  the  brood  of  partridges, 
*'  fell  upon  her  with  the  utmofi:  fury,  and  put  her  to 
**  death.  The  houfekeeper  found  him  tearing  her 
"  both  witfi  his  beak  and  fpurs,  although  flie  was 
"  then  fluttering  in  the  laft  agony,  and  incapable  of 
"  any  refifiance.  The  hen  had  been  formerly  the 
*'  cock's  greatefi:  favourite." 

A  writer  of  no  inconfiderabie  merit,*  has  employed 
his  mufe  on  a  fubjeft  highly  interefting  to  the  Englifii 
reader,  in  a  didactic  poem  entitled  the  Fleece.  In  this 
work,  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  flieep, 
and  the  manufafture  of  wool,  is  largely  difcuiTed;  and 
the  whole  is  adorned  by  the  introduftion  of  rural 
imagery  and  araufing  digreffions.  But  the  perform- 
ance might  have  been  rendered  much  more  enter- 
taing,  if  it  had  comprehended  a  fuller  account  of  thfe 
natural  hiflory  of  the  flieep;  and  had  difplayed  a  nicer 
attention  to  the  peculiar  and  pleafing  charafter  of 
that  innocent  animal,  and  of  her  fportive  offspring. 
One  facl  fliould  not  have  been  omitted  in  fuch  a 
narrative;  and  I  wonder  it  efcaped  Mr.  Dyer's  ob- 
fervation,    I  am  informed,  that  after  the  dam  has 

*  Mr,  Dyer. 
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been  fiiorn,  and  turned  into  the  fold  to  her  lambs, 
they  become  eftranged  to  her ;  and  that  a  fcene  of 
reciprocal  diflrefs  enfues,  which  a  man  of  lively 
imagination  and  tender  feelings  might  render  highly 
interefting  and  pathetic.  The  poor  flieep,  when  un- 
-  dergoing  the  operation  of  wafliing,  and  alfo  when 
ftripped  of  her  warm  and  graceful  covering,  is  in 
both  circumftances,  a  fpectacle  of  pity,  and  a  proper 
objeft  of  poetical  amplification.  Had  Mr.  Sterne 
been  the  author  of  the  Fleece,  he  would  perhaps  have 
introduced  the  following  little  epifode.  "  Dear  Sen- 
"  fibility ;  thou  fometimes  jnfpireil  the  rough  peafant, 
"  who  traverfes  the  bleakeft  mountains. — He  finds 
"  the  lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock.  This  mo- 
"  ment  I  beheld  him,  leaning  his  head  againft  his 

crook,  with  piteous  inclination  looking  down  upon 
"  it. — Oh!  had  I  come  one  moment  fooner! — It 

bleeds  to  death. — His  gentle  heart  bleeds  with  it. 
*'  Peace  to  thee,  generous  fwain;  I  fee  thou  walkefl; 
"  off  with  anguifli;  but  thy  joys  fliall  balance  it. 
"  For  happy  is  thy  cottage ; — and  happy  is  the  fliarer 
"  of  it; — and  happy  are  the  lambs  which  fport  about 

thee!" 

Smoke,  ifiTuing  from,  the  chimney  of  a  retired  cot- 
tage fliaded  with  trees,  is  a  pleafmg  obje£l:.  The 
waving  line  of  beauty,  in  which  it  gradually  afcends, 
and  the  fuccefiion  of  graceful  forms  which  it  aflumes, 
before  it  is  loft  in  the  atmofphere,  adapts  it  to  poetical 
defcription  or  comparifon,  as  well  as  to  the  canvas 
of  the  painter.    Mr.  Dyer,  in  the  poem  above  re- 
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ferred  to,  has  thus  reprefented  its  appearance,  and 
aflbciated  with  it  ideas  of  comfort  arid  plenty,  which 
tend  to  heighten  the  complacency  of  the  beholder. 

"  Yet  your  mild  homefteads,  ever  blooming,  fmile 
*'  Among  embracing  woods,  and  waft  on  high 
*•  The  breath  of  plenty,  from  the  ruddy  tops 
"  Of  chimneys,  curling  o'er  the  gloomy  trees, 
"  In  airy  azure  rin^ets,  to  the  flcy."* 

The  Floating  Mists,  which  are  feen  on  the  tops 
and  fides  of  hills,  often  put  on  a  variety  of  agreeable 
£hapes  and  colours.  They  conflitute  an  interefling 
part  of  the  fcenery  of  OHiau's  poems  ;  and  are  in- 
troduced with  peculiar  propriety,  as  objefts  which,  in 
a  mountainous  country,  were  continually  within  the 
view  of  his  dramatis  perfona.  •  "  The  mift  of  Crorala 
*'  curls  upon  the  rock,  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the 
**  weft.  The  foft  mift  pours  over  the'  filent  vale.' 
*'  The  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.    The  fun 

returns  in  his  ftrength;  and  the  mill  is  gone." 

Thefe  beautiful  forms  fuggeft  to  a  devout  mind, 

converfant  with  the  writings  of  Milton,  part  of 

Adam's  morning  invocation: 

"  Ye  mills  and  exhalations,  that  now  rife 

"  From  hill  or  fteaming  lake,  du/lcy  or  grey, 

"  Till  the  fun  paint  your  fleecy  fliirts  with  gold, 

"  In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rife; 

"  Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  Hty, 

"  Or  wet  the  thirfty  earth  with  falling  Ihowers, 

"  Rifing  or  falling,  ftilJ  advance  his  praife."t 

The  expreffion  Jleaming  lake,  in  the  fecond  line,  is 
nfed  with  the  flridtcfl  philofophical  truth.  Thomfon 

*  Pyer's  Fleece,  book  i.  line  509.         t  Milton,  book  v. 
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has  applied  the  fame  epithet,  with  equal  juftnefs,  to 
that  intefline  motion  in  the  earth,  by  which  Divine 
Providence 

Works  in  the  fecret  deep,  flioots  Jleam'wg  thence 
*'  The  fair  profuflon,  that  o'erfprcads  the  fpring." 

For  it  appears,  from  fome  late  experiments,  that 
fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  water  rife  by  evaporation, 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  within  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours,  of  a  fummer's  day.* 

An  inattentive  obferver  of  nature  would  hardly 
remajrk  the  Curvilinear  Direction  in  the 
motion  of  animals.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  neither 
birds,  Mies,  infers,  quadrupeds,  nor  men,  ever  move 
long  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  final  caufe  of  this  feems 
to  be,  that  eafe  maybe  alternatelygiven  to  the  mufcles, 
oh  the  right  and  on  the  left  fide  of  the  body. 
When  the  mufcles  of  the  right  fide  are  in  a  ftate  of 
vigorous  exertion,  the  diredlion  of  the  body  will  in- 
cline that  way ;  and  when  they  require  relief,  thofe 
of  the  left  fide  come  into  aftion,  and  produce  an 
oppofite  effeft.  Whoever  follows  a  draught  horfe 
heavily  laden  will  perceive  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation.  And  it  is  not  more  apparent  on  the  beaten 
highway,  than  in  the  flieep-tracks  on  the  heath,  and 
ill  the  paths,  worn  by  the  pafl^age  of  cattle  to  their 
•watering-places.  Hence  it  is  a  rule  in  the  art  of 
gardening,  that  walks  and  pleafure-grounds  fliould  be 
Terpentine :  as  that  form  is  mod  agreeable  to  nature. 


*  Watfon's  Chemical  Effays,  vol.  iii.  p.  $%. 
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and  therefore  mofl  confonant  to  an  elegant  and  im- 
proved tafte. 

Milton  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  flaming 
SWORDS,  borne  by  the  angelic  fpirits,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  cherubim,  who  were  ftationed  at  the 
gate  of  Paradife : 

"  And  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  garden,  place, 
"  Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  eaiieft  climbs, 
"  Cherubic  watch ;  and  of  a  fword,  the  flame 
"  Wide  waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 
"  And  guard  all  paflage  to  the  tree  of  life." 

Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  1.  izo. 

If  the  poet  had  been  acquainted  with  the  modern 
difcoveries  in  eleftricity,  he  might  perhaps  have  feized 
this  occafion  of  exerting  his  fuperlor  talents  for  de- 
fcription,  by  a  more  minute  and  piftorial  difplay  of 
ibe  fword  of  flame  wide  waving*  The  reader  at  lead 
may  affifl  his  imagination  to  conceive  a  more  lively 
idea  of  it,  by  the  following  beautiful  experiment. 

Make  a  torricellian  vacuum,  in  a  glafs  tube,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  feal  it  hermetically.    Let  one  end 
of  this  tube  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  ap- 
plied to  the  eleftrical  conduflor;  and  immediately 
the  whole  tube  will  be  illuminated,  and  when  taken 
from  the  conductor,  will  continue  luminous  for  a 
donfiderable  time.    If  it  be  then  drawn  through  the 
hand,  the  light  will  be  uncommonly  intenfe,  from  end 
to  end,  without  the  leafl  interruption.    After  this 
-  operation,  which  difchargcs  it  in  a  great  meafure,  it 
•  "will  ftill  flafti  at  intervals,  though  held  only  at  one 
I  extremity,  and  quite  ftill.    But  if  it  be  grafped  by 
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the  other  hand  at  the  fame  time  in  a  different  place, 
ftrong  flafhes  of  light  will  dart  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  and  continue  to  do  fo  twenty-four  hours, 
or  perhaps  longer,  without  frefli  excitation.* 

The  foregoing  experiment   was  made   by  Mr. 
Canton,  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  a  phenomenon  well  fuited  to  exercife  the  fancy 
of  the  poet.   -But  ftill  more  congenial  to  him  are 
thofe  illufive  meteors,  which  fometimes  occur  in  nor- 
thern  climates;  and  which  literally  give  "  to  airy 
"  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." — "  I  was 
*'  never  more  furprized,'*  fays  Crantz,  in  his  Hiflory 
of  Greenland,  *'  than  on  a  fine  warm  fumm.er's 
*'  day  to  perceive  the  iflands,  that  lie  four  leagues' 
"  weft  of  our  fliore,  putting  on  a  form  quite  different 
"  from  what  they  are  known  to  have.    As  I  flood 
"  gazing  upon  them,  they  appeared  at  firft  infinitely 
"  greater  than  what  they  naturally  are;  andfeemedas 
"  if  I  viewed  them  through  a  large  magnifying  glafs. 
*'  They  were  thus  not  only  made  larger,  but  brought 
*'  nearer  to  me:  I  plainly  defcried  every  ftone  upon 

the  land,  and  all  the  furrows  filled  with  ice. 
"  When  this  deception  had  lafted  for  a  while,  the 
"  profpeft  feemed  to  break  up,  and  a  new  fcene  of 
"  wonder  to  prefent  itfelf.  The  iflands  feemed  to 
"  travel  to  the  fliore,  and  reprefented  a  wood,  or 
"  a  tall  cut  hedge.  The  fcene  then  fliifted,  and 
«'  fliewed  the  appearance  of  all  forts  of  curious 
"  figures;  as  fliips  with  fails,  ftreamers,  and  flags, 
*  See  Dr.  Pricftley's  Hift.  of  Eleftricity,  p.  540. 
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<^  antique  elevated  caftles  with  decayed  turrets;  and 
«  a  thoufand  forms,  for  which  fancy  found  a  refem- 
"  blance  in  nature.  When  the  eye  had  been  fatis- 
"  fied  with  gazing,  the  whole  group  feemed  to  rife  in 
"  air,  and  at  length  vanifti  into  nothing.    At  fuch 

times  the  air  is  quite  ferene  and  clear,  but  comprefi: 
«  withfubtile  vapours;  and  thefe,  appearing  between 
«  the  eye  and  the  objeft,  give  it  all  that  variety  of 
"  appearances,  which  glaffes  of  different  refrangibi- 
"  lities  would  have  done."* 

Thomfon,  in  his  Caftle  of  Indolence,  refers  to  ap- 
pearances fomewhat  fimilar,  in  the  weftern  ifles  of 
Scotland: — 

"  As  when  a  fhepherd  of  the  Hebrid  ifles, 

Pkc'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
*'  (Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 
"  Or  that  aerial  beings  fometimes  deign 
"  To  Hand  embody'd  to  our  fenfes  plain,) 
"  Sees  on  the  naked  hill  or  valley  low, 
"  The  whilft  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
"  A  vaft  aflembly  moving  to  and  fro, 
"  Then  all  at  once  in  air  diflblves  the  wondrous  fhew." 

However  marvellous  fuch  narratives  may  appear 
to  a  phlegmatic  reader,  they  will  not  feem  incredible 
to  the  poet ;  whofe  fancy  can  form  a  ftill  brighter 
and  more  gay  creation,  without  the  aid  of  aerial 
refractions  or  reflections.    And  if  thefe  fiftions  deviate 
I  not  too  far  from  verifimilitude,  they  agreeably  agitate 
'  the  mind  with  the  mixed  emotions  of  fiu-prize  and 
:  delight.    But  in  delineations  of  nature,  they  have 
:  no  legitimate  place;  and  the  judgment  rejefts  with 

•  See  Goldfnf)ilh's  Iliftory  of  the  Earth,  rol.  i. 
M  2 
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difgufl:  whatever  falfifies  the  truth  of  defcription  by 
its  obvious  incongruity.  Myrtle  groves,  perennial 
fprings,  unfading  flowers,  and  odoriferous  gales,  the 
hackneyed  Arcadian  fcenery,  accord  not  with  an 
Englifh  landfcape.  And  equally  unfuitable  to  our 
climate,  and  to  the  views  of  this  country,  are  the 
fpicy  beauties  and  pearly  treafures  of  the  Eart:.  Yet 
Milton,  in  his  Comus,  thus  addrefles  the  goddefs 
of  the  Severn : 

*'  May  thy  billows  roll  afhore 

"  The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore ! 

"  May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd  . 

"  With  many  a  tower,  and  terrace  round ; 

"  And  here  attd  there,  thy  banks  upon, 

"  Witli  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon." 

But  the  poet  is  not  upon  all  occafions  to  be  confined 
■within  the  precife  boundaries  of  truth.  What  writer, 
of  lively  fancy,  in  defcribing  a  morning  walk  on  the 
banks  of  Kefwick,  would  not  embellilh  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene  by  the  melody  of  birds;  and  thus  add 
the  charms  of  mufic  to  all  the  enchantments  of  vifion  ? 
Vet,  I  believe,  there  is  not  a  feathered  fongfter  to  be 
-oundinthofe  delightful  vales;  probably,  owing  to 
the  terror  infpired  by  the  birds  of  prey,  which  abound 
on  the  mountains  that  furround  them.  The  fame 
obfervalion  will  perhaps  juftify  the  author  of  the 
DESERTED  VILLAGE,  whcn he  attempts  to  magnify 
the  horrors  of  an  American  wildernefs,  by  introducing 
the  tiger  into  the  tremendous  group;  though  this 
animal  has  never  yet  been  found  in  the  Britiih  trans- 
atlantic fettlements: 
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"  Thore  pois'nous  fields,  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
"  Where  the  darklcorpion  gathers  death  around; 
"  Where,  at  each  ftep,  the  ftranger  fears  to  wake 
"  The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengefiU  fnake ; 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  haplefs  prey, 
"  And  lavage  men,  more  murd'rous  ftill  than  they; 
"  While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  fli^s, 
*'  Mingling  the  ravag'd  landfcape  with  the  llcies." 

I  cannot  clofe  this  Effay,  without  making  an  apo- 
loiry  for  the  freedom  of  my  ftriftures  on  poetical  de- 
merit :  and  I  feel  a  peculiar  diffidence  with  refpe£t 
to  the  animadverfions  on  a  poet,  who  isjuftly  the 
boafl:  and  glory  of  Britain.  To  pluck  a  leaf  from  the 
brow  of  Milton,  may  be  deemed  a  facrilegious  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  laurels  of  our  country.  Should 
it  not,  however,  be  recollected,  that  error  is  mofl: 
dangerous,  when  dignified  by  high  example  j  and 
that  it  is  no  difparagement  to  genius,  however  ex- 
alted, to  afcribe  to  it  forae  portion  of  that  imper- 
feftion,  which  is  the  common  allotment  of  humanity? 
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'  'TP  HE  verylearaed  and  ingenious  author  of  Hermes| 
has  ftigmaiized  the  purfuits  of  modern  philo- 
1  fophy,  by  treating  them  as  mere  experimental  amufe- 
:  ments;  and  charging  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  fuch 
]  purfuits,  with  deeming  nothing  demonjlration,  that  is 
;  not  made  ocular.    Thus,  inftead  of  afcending  from 
'  fenfe  to  intelle^^  the  natural  progrefs  of  all  truelearn- 
:  ing,  he  obferves,  that  the  philofopher  hurries  into 
:  the  midfl  of  fenfe,  where  he  wanders  at  random,  loft 
.  JQ  a  labyrinth  of  infinite  particulars.    It  would  be 
I  eafy  to  retaliate  on  this  celebrated  writer,  by  pointing 
out  the  futility  of  the  fyllogiftic  mode  of  philofophi- 
zing,  inftituted  by  his  favourite  Ariftotle.    I  might 

•  Read  before  the  Literary  and  PhUofophical  Society  of  Man- 
1  chefter,  and  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  their  Memoirs. 

t  See  a  philofophical  enquiry  concerning  Univerfal Grammar,  by 
James  Harris,  efq;  p.  361. 
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alfo  oppofe  to  his  authority  that  of  Lord  Verulairi, 
the  brighteft  luminary  of  fcience,  who  objefts  in  the 
ftrongefl  terms  againft  that  reverence  for  fpecula- 
tions  purely  intelleauai,  "  by  means  whereof,"  as 
he  expreffes  himfelf,  "  men  have  withdrawn  too 
"  much  from  the  contemplations  of  nature,  and  the 
"  obfervations  of  fexperience,  and  have  tumbled  up 
"  and  down  in  their  own  reafon  and  conceits.  Upon 
'f  thefe  intelleftualifts,  who  are  notwithftanding  com- 
"  monly  taken  for  the  moft  fublime  and  divine  philo- 
"  fophers,  Heraclitus  gave  ajufl  cenfure,  faying,  me?z 
fought  truth  in  their  own  little  "worlds,  and  not  in 
"  the  great  and  common  worlds* 

But,  without  depreciating  metaphyfics,  a  fcience 
which  I  have  always  ftudied  with  delight,  and  which 
invigorates  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  gives  pre- 
cifion  and  accuracy  to  our  rational  inveftigations,  by 
inftrufting  us  in  the  nicer  difcriminations  of  truth  and 
falfehood,  no  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the 
high  importance  and  dignity  of  natural  knowledge. 
To  this  we  owe  the  necelTaries,  the  conveniences,  and 
all  the  gratifications  of  our  being ;  and  in  the  purfuit 
of  it  the  underftanding  is  exercifed  and  improved,' 
and  the  moral  affeflions  are  elevated  to  fuperior  de- 
grees of  piety  towards  our  great  and  beneficent  Cre- 
ator. Nor  is  modern  philofophy  liable  to  the  charges 
which  have  been  thus  contumelioufly  brought  againft 
it.  For,  I  truft,  it  has  been  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  logic,  by  all  its  more  diftinguiflied 
*  Bacon  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  i.  p.  so. 
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LTofeflbrs,  who  have  been  feduloiifly  careful  f^ift  to 
ertablifli  found  preralfes,  and  then  to  deduce  jufl: 
conclufions. 

The  immortal  Newton,  from  an  appearance  which 
'•we  daily  obferve,  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  ground, 
:afcended  by  patient  inveftigation,  and  by  a  regular 
1  gradation  of  evidence,  to  the  great  law  of  gravity: 
.and  having  afcertained  this  general  principle,  he  ex- 
1  tended  it  over  the  univerfe;  explaining  by  it  not  only 
:  the  phcenomena  of  our  globe,  but  the  revolutions  of 
the  whole  planetary  fyftem.    By  the  fucceffive  adop- 
tion of  tlie  fame  analytic  and  fynihetic  mode  of  rea- 
:foning,  he  demotiftrated  his  beautiful  theory  of  light 
and  colours.    Numberlefs  other  fubfequent  difco- 
veries  have  been  conduced  on  the  fame  fcientific  plan, 
as  might  be  evinced  by  references  to  the  writings  of 
•  onr  own  and  foreign  philofophers. 

Even  the  chemifts  have  long  fmce  deferted  their 
jargon  and  myfterious  conceitsj  and  they  now  carry 
on  their  refearches  in  a  perfpicuous  and  rational  man- 
ner. That  unknown  principle,  phlogifton,  to  which 
they  referred  fo  many  operarions  of  nature,  explain- 
ing,  as  the  logicians  exprefs  it,  ignotiim  f  er  ignoi'ms, 
has  been  lately  fliewn  to  be  no  creature  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  may  be  exhibited  to  the  fenfes,  under 
the  form  of  inflammable  air.  Fire,  fubtle  as  it  is  in 
its  activity,  and  univerfal  in  its  energy,  has  been 
traced  through  all  its  modifications,  meafured  by  dif- 
ferent ftandards,  and  reduced  to  known,  precife,  and 
permanent  laws.    It  is  therefore  no  juft  complaint, 
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that  utelligent  principles  are  negle^led,  and  that  era- 
pyricifm  in  phyfics  is  honoured  with  exclufive  encou- 
ragement.  Yet,  in  the  prevailing  rage  for  experiments, 
it  cannot  be  unfeafonable  to  caution  the  young  ad- 
venturer, not  to  deem  the  microfcope,  the  retort,  or 
the  air-pump,  unerring  guides  to  truth;  but  to  pro- 
fecute  his  refearches  into  nature  with  a  modeft  con- 
viftion  of  the  fallacy  of  his  fenfes,  and  the  Hmited 
powers  of  his  underftanding.  *'  You  will  wonder,'* 
fays  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  preface  to  his  elTays,  "  that  I 
*'  fliould  ufe  fo  often  perhaps,  it  Jems,  'tis  not  im" 
"  probable;  words  which  argue  a  diffidence  of  the 
**  truth  of  the  opinions  I  incline  to.  But  I  have 
*'  hitherto  not  unfrequently  found,  that  what  pleafed 
*'  me  for  a  while,  was  foon  after  difgraced  by  fome 
*'  further  or  new  experiment.'* 

Mr.  Bewley,  an  eminent  chemift,  not  long  fmce 
informed  me,  that  he  concluded  the  prefence  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  be  mineceffary  to  produce  the  fpon- 
taneous  accenfion  of  Horaberg's  pyrophorus;  and 
delivered  this  opinion  to  the  public,  on  the  evidence 
of  at  lead  fifty  different  trials.*  Yet,  with  minerals 
taken  from  the  fame  bottle,  the  experiment  afterwards 
failed  nearly  as  often,  though  the  minuteft  circum- 
Ihinces  in  theprocefs  wei-e  as  much  alike  as  attention 
could  render  them.  Contrarieties,  equally  humili- 
ating, have  often  occurred  in  my  own  philofophical 
purfuits.    But  the  mod  inftrufiive  leiTon  of  modefty 


See  Prieftley  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  395- 
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and  referve,  which  I  recolleft  in  the  courfe  of  my  ex- 
perience, is  the  one  I  (hall  now  briefly  recite. 

The  fiivourable  influence  of  fixed  air  on  vegetation 
I  believed  to  have  been  afcertained  by  more  than  a 
Iiundred  experiments,  which  I  made  in  the  year 
1775.  Many  of  thefe  experiments  were  repeated 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Bew,  and  others. 
But  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  accuracy  and  fidelity  are  not 
lefs  difl:inguiQied  than  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  has 
fmce  drawn  conclufions  from  the  profecutioa  of  this 
fubjecl,  which  militate  totally  with  mine.  I  refumed 
the  enquiry,  and  engaged  feveral  of  my  friends  in  it. 
The  refult  of  all  our  trials  was  uniformly  the  fame, 
viz.  that  fixed  air,  in  a  due  proportion,  is  fo  favour- 
able to  vegetable  growth,  that  it  may  juflly  be  deemed 
a  pabulum  of  plants.  Dr.  Prieftley's  fubfequent  ex- 
periments, however,  were  ftill  contradiftory  to  mine: 
and  in  one  of  his  friendly  letters  to  me,  he  thus  ex- 
preflTes  himfelf : — "  In  all  thefe  cafes  you  will  fay,  I 
"  choak  the  plants  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  whole- 
*^  fome  nourifliment :  and  to  all  yours  I  fay,  you  do 

not  give  them  enough  of  the  noxious  matter  to  kill 
"  them.  Thus  the  amicable  controverfy  mufi:  reft 
*'  between  us ;  and  like  all  other  combatants,  we 
«  fhall  both  fing  Te  Deum."  But  I  felt  little  dis-  - 
pofition  to  exultation  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  dropt 
thefubject;  confcious  that  thoughnature be  always  the 
fame,  we  often  view  her  under  fallacious  appearances. 
Time,  however,  and  the  refearches  of  foreign  philo- 
fophers  have  thrown  nev/  lights  on  this  difputed  point. 
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And  I  am  informed,  by  a  letter  from  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  Dr.  Prieflley  now  admits 
the  falubrity  of  fixed  air  to  vegetable  life.  1  fhall 
copy  the  paragraph  -which  contains  the  account. 
"  Dr.  Priefllqy  tells  me  of  a  very  valuable  book,  writ- 
"  ten  by  a  perfon  of  Geneva,  on  vegetation ;  parti. 
"  cularly  as  to  the  influence  of  light,  which  he  main- 
"  tains  to  be  a  phlogifticating  procefs,  afting  on  the 
"  refinous  parts  of  plants  only.  He  alfo  affirms,  to 
*'  the  fatisfa£lion  of  Dr.  PrielUey,  that  not  only  phlo- 
"  gifton  is  the  grand  pabulum  of  plants,  but  that  its 
"  predominant  form  of  reception  is  that  of  fixed  air; 
"  which,  in  a  proper  degree  and  place  of  application, 
*'  he  fli&ws  to,  be  falutary  to  all  plants  whatever."  * 
Differences  in  the  refults  of  our  inquiries,or  in  thofe 
of  others,  whilft  they  incite  attention,  and  guard  us 
againft  confidence  and  prefumption,  fliould  neither 
diminifh  the,  veneration  due  to  philofophy,  nor  re- 
prefs  our  temperate  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 
We  fliould  recolleft,  that  though  the  operations  of 
nature  are  fimple,  uniform,  and  regular,  they  are  only 
difcovered  to  be  fuch,  when  fully  unfolded  to  our  un- 
derftandings :  and  that,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace 
her  laws  by  artificial  arrangements,  combinations,  or 
decompofitioDS,  which  is  all  that  experinio^t  can  ac- 
eoraplifli,*  fuccefs  may  be  fometimes  fruftrated  by 
circumftances  fo  minute,  as  to  elude  the  moft  faga- 

*  Ad  opera  nil  aliud  potcft  homo,  quam  ut  corpora  naturalia 
admoveat,  et  amoveat;  rcliqua  natura  ipfa  intus  tranfigit. — Bacon, 
Kc^iT.  Organ. 
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JUS  obfervation.  From  the  hiftory  of  eleftricity  it 
jpears,  that  the  gentlemen  firft  engaged  in  ihe  cul- 
ture of  that  fcience  afcribed  oppofite  ^ftefts  to  the 
ufe  of  boiling  water  in  the  Leyden  phial.  M.  Ja- 
labert,  of  Geneva,  and  others,  invariably  found  that 
the  ele£lric  powers  of  the  bottle  were  increafed 
by  the  water;  whereas  Meffrs.  Kinnerfly,  Nollet, 
and  Watfon,  experienced  the  reverfe,  in  all  their 
trials.  It  has  fince  been  fliewn  that  the  jarring  de- 
cilions  of  thofe  learned  men  were  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  aftion  of  boiling  water  on  the  feveral 
kinds  of  glafs  employed.  Contradictory  opinions  are 
now  held  by  two  very  celebrated  chemifts  concerning 
the  nature  of  fteel ;  one  aflerting  that  its  phlogiftion 
is  augmented,  the  other  that  it  is  diminiflied,  in  the 
procefs  by  which  it  is  made.  Both  appeal  to  expe- 
riment in  fupport  of  their  opinions;  and  as  the  point 
in  difpute  is  of  importance  to  the  arts,  it  merits  a  more 
complete  and  fatisfa£tory  inveftigation. 

To  thefe  examples  I  lhall  add  another,  in  which 
I  have  myfelf  been  particularly  interefted.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales,  whofe  experimental  inquiries  were  gene- 
rally directed  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
difcovered  a  lithontriptic  pov/er  i;  certain  fermenting 
mixtures.  But  he  acknowledges  the  impracticability 
of  injecting  fucTi  mixtures  into  the  bladder,  with  fuf- 
ficient  frequency,  to  diffolve  the  flone;  and  recites 
his  experiments  chiefly  with  a  view  to  engage  others 
-n  the  fame  laudable  and  important  purfuit.  The 
iubjcft  however  funk  into  oblivion,  and  no  further 
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attempts  of  this  kind  were  made,  till  the  notice  of  the 
public  was  again  excited  towards  the  properties  and 
ules  of  faftitious  air,  by  the  writings  of  various 
learned  and  ingenious  men.    At  this  time  (1774)  Dr. 
Saunders,  a  phyfician  in  London,  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  chemiftry,  renewed  the  experiments 
which  Dr.  Hales  had  begun,  and  found  that  the  fol- 
vent  power,  afcribed  to  the  fermenting  mixtures, 
refided  only  in  the  fixed  air.    Hearing  fome  very  im- 
perfect accounts  of  this  difcovery,  curiofity  and  hu- 
manity engaged  me  in  the  purfuit  of  it.    I  recollec'ied 
that  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Cavendifh  had  proved  the 
folubility  of  various  earthy  bodies  in  water,  either  by 
abftrafting  from  or  fuperadding  to  the  fixed  air  which 
they  contain.    And  as  the  human  calculus  is  difTolved 
in  the  former  way,  by  lime-water  and  the  cauflic  al- 
kali, it  appeared  to  me  highly  probable,  that  the  effeft 
would  be  produced  in  the  fame  fubdance  by  the  latter 
mode  of  operation.    Analogy  feemed  favourable  to 
the  hypothefis,  and  a  feries  of  experiments,  which  I 
made  with  great  care,  in  the  fullefl:  manner  confirmed 
it.    Two  years  afterwards  Dr.  Falconer  engaged  in 
the  fame  inquiry,  and  the  refults  of  his  trials  exactly 
coincide  with  thofe  which  I  have  related.  This  united 
evidence  has  been  alfo  flrengthened  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  tefliraony  of  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Dr.  Hulme. 
Yet  decifive  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  very  able  and  accurate  experimenter,  alfures  me, 
that  the  calculi,  which  he  has  tried,  uniformly  refiffc 
the  aCiion  of  niephitic  water :  and  he  further  adds. 
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that  not  one  of  them  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
fingle  grain  of  abforbent  earth  ;  but  that  all  of  them 
proved  inflammable,  like  gall-ftones.  Dr.  Heberden 
lias  alfo  favoured  me  with  fimilar  information  refpeft- 
ing  their  analyfis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  fliewn 
that  thefe  fubftances  vary  in  their  ftrufture  and  com- 
pofition  J  that  calcination  converts  fome  into  quick- 
lime j  that  others  are  confumed  entirely  in  the  fire; 
and  that  a  third  fort  yield,  after  burning,  an  infipid 
reliduum,  incapable  of  giving  any  impregnation  to 
water.*  What  then  are  we  to  infer  from  premifes, 
apparently  fo  inconliftent  ?  Let  us  deduce  from  them 
thefe  falutary  leflbns ;  that  dogmatifm  is  unbecoming 
a  philofopher;  that  fallacy  may  attend  our  clearert: 
views ;  and  that  unperceived  diverfities  in  the  fub- 
jecls  of  our  inveftigation  may  render  truth  compa- 
tible with  contrariety  of  evidence. 

An  eagernefs  to  eftablifli  fyftems,  and  a  faflidious 
difdain  of  perplexity,  contradi<flion,  or  difappointment, 
are  difpofitions  highly  unfavourable  to  phyfical  invefti- 
gation. Lord  Bacon  has  well  obferved,  "  that  one 
"  who  begins  with  certainties,  fliall  end  in  doubts ; 
"  bat  if  he  will  be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he 
"  fliall  end  in  certainties."!  The  progrefs  of  fcience 
is  ufually  flow  and  gradual;  and  in  all  ordinary  cafes 
the  race  is  not  to  the  fwift,  but  to  the  fleady,  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  perfevering.    A  man  of  lively  parts  and 


*  PhUofoph.  Medic,  and  Expcrim.  Eflkys. 

+  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  i.  p.  20, 
VOL,  II.  N 
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fertile  imagination  generally  engages  in  pliilofophical 
refearches  ■  with  too  much  irapetuolity  j  and  if  lie  be 
fortunate  in  the  attainment  of  a  few  leading  fafts,  he 
fupplies  all  remaining  deficiencies  by  conjeflnre  and 
hypothefis.    But  fliould  his  career  be  obflriifled  by 
contradiftory  phosnomena,  he  quits  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture with  difguft,  and  concludes  that  all  is  uncertainty, 
becaufe  he  has  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf 
miftaken.    A  fcepticifni  like  this,  founded  in  pride 
and  indolence,  is  equally  fubverfive  both  of  fpecula- 
tion  and  of  action.    We  can  apply  to  no  branch  of 
human  learning  which  is  fecure  from  illufion,  or  ex- 
empt from  controverfy;  nor  engage  in  any  plan  of 
life  with  undeviating  judgment,  and  uninterrupted 
fuccefs.    So  true  is  the  fentiment  of  the  Roman  poet : 

"  Nunquam  quifquam  ita  bene  fubduifla  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 
"  Quin  res,  astas,  ufus,  fempcr  aliquid  apportct  novi; 

Aliquid  admoneat;  ut  ilia,  qux  te  fcire  credas,  nefcias, 
"  Et  quffi  tibi  putaris  prima  in  experiundo  repudies." 

Terent. 

But  as  difappolntm.ents  in  life  often  furnifli  the  beft 
•^ffons  of  wifdom,  fo  thofe  in  philofophy  may  fre- 
quently be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  fcience.  In 
experimental  purfuits,  which  are  not  lindertaken  at 
random,  but  with  confulent  and  rational  views,  we 
neceflarily  form  a  preconception  of  the  indu£lion  to  be 
eflabliflied.  If  the  trials  fucceed  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, our  end  is  obtained,  and  for  the  raofl  part  we 
reft  fatisfied.  But  if  the  proofs  fail,  fome  unexpefted 
phccnoraena  often  occur,  which  awaken  our  attention, 
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luggefl  new  analogies,  and  excite  us  perhaps  to  the 
inveftigation  of  other  proportions  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  antecedent  ones.  The  very  interefling 
and  comprehenfive  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Black,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  calcareous  earths,  and  alkaline  falcs, 
in  their  different  ftates  of  mildnefs  and  caufticity,  ori- 
ginated from  an  incident  of  this  kind.*  And  many 
limilar  examples  might  be  adduced  from  the  records 
of  philofophy.  But  whether  fuch  be  the  fortunate 
event  or  not,  a  negative  truth  may  be  of  as  much 
value  as  a  pofitive  one;  and  confequently,  fuccefs  or 
difappointment  may  prove  equally  ufeful  in  experi- 
mental refearches.f 

To  deduce  the  general  characters  of  a  body  from 
one  fingle  property  of  it,  individually  confidered, 
feems  contrary  to  the  rules  of  philofophizing :  and 
the  young  experimenter  fhould  be  cautious  both  of 
admitting  and  of  forming  fuch  analogies.  Yet  they 
are  fomeiimes  fo  ftrong  as  to  force  conviction  even 
againft  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  and  of  general  opinion. 
The  diamond  was  held  by  chemifts,  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  be  apyrous,  and  could  not  be 
fufpected,  from  any  of  its  known  qualities,  to  be  of 
an  inflammable  nature.  Yet  this  vigilant  philofopher 
did  not  hefitate  to  confider  it  as  an  uncluous  coagulum, 
folely  from  its  poffeffmg  a  very  high  degree  of  refrac- 
tive power  on  the  rays  of  light.    For  this  power  he 

•  See  Eflays  Pliyfical  and  Literary. 

+  See  the  Author's  Philofophical,  Medical^  and  Experiniental 
Bffays,  vol.  i.  fourth  edit. 
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found  to  depend  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  ful- 
phureous  parts  of  which  bodies  are  compofed.  I.ate 
experiments-  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  fully- 
proved  that  diamonds  confifi:  almofl:  entirely  of  pure 
phlogifton;  fmce  they  are  capable  of  being  volatilized 
by  heat  in  clofe  velTels,  of  pervading  the  mofl:  folid 
porcelain  crucibles,  and  of  being  converted  into 
adlual  flame. 

The  accuracy  of  this  inference  is  a  flriking  proof 
of  the  importance  of  judicious  and  comprehenfive 
analogies,  and  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
mode  of  reafoning  by  induflipn.  For,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  "  though  the  arguing 
"  from  experiments  and  obfervations  by  induflion  is 
*'  no  dcmonjlration  of  -general  conclufions,  yet  it  is 
"  the  bed  way  of  arguing,  which  the  nature  of  things 

admits  ofj  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  fo  much 
"  the  flironger,  by  how  much  the  induflion  is  more 

general."  This  improved  fpecies  of  logic  was  firft 
recommended  and  introduced  into  phyfics  by  Lord 
Verulam,  who  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  faw  the 
futility  of  Ariftotle's  fyllogyftic  fyftera,  which,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  fuperficial  enumeration  of  a  few  par- 
ticulars, rifes  at  once  to  the  eftabliflament  of  univerfal 
propofitions.  Dua  via  /unf,  atque  ejfe  pojfunt,  ad 
inquircndam  et  invenisndam  vehtatem.  Altera  a 
fenfu  et  particularibus  advolat  ad  axioviata  ?naxime  ge- 
7ieraUfij  atque  ex  iis  principiis,  corumque  immota  vert" 
fate  jtidi cat  et  invenit  axicwaia  fnedia;  atque  hac  via 
in  iifu  eji.    Altera  a  fenfu  et  particularibus  escitai 
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c.x'miata,  afcendendo  conii neuter  et  gradati/n,  ut  ultimo 
'.  ,co  perveniatur  ad  maxime  generalia  ;  qu^s  via  vera 
£/i,  fed  intentata.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  force  of  this  induftive  me- 
thod of  reafoning  muft  depend  on  the  advancement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  different  branches  of 
phyfics.  Indeed,  it  prefuppofes  a  (lore  of  particular 
facts,  gradually  accumulated,  but  fufficiently  ample, 
and  fit  for  reduction  into  their  proper  clalfes.  Time 
and  oblervation  will  be  continually  diminifliing  the 
number,  and  confequently  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  thefe  clalfes,  by  difcovering  other  relations  between 
them,  and  pointing  out  the  connection  of  phenomena, 
deemed  at  firft  difl:in£t  and  independent.  But  it  muft 
be  remembered  that  every  acceffion  to  knowledge  re- 
news the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  refult  from  igno- 
rance; becaufe  it  prefents  frefh  objects  to  our  invefli- 
gation,  and  further  defiderata  to  our  wiflies.  It  is 
this  endlefs  progreffion  of  fcience,  which,  by  gratify- 
ing curiofity  with  perpetual  novelty,  and  animating 
ambition  with  profpe£ts  of  higher  and  higher  attain- 
ments, fometimes  gives  the  attachment  to  it  an  undue 
afcendancy  over  every  other  principle  of  the  mind. 
But  having  expatiated  in  another  ElTay,*  on  the  folly 
of  fuch  extravagant  ardour  in  the  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge, I  fhall  now  clofe  thefe  refleftions  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Milton: — 

*  Bacon,  Nov.  Organ,  lib.  i.  Aphor.  19. 
•  On  Inconfiflency  of  Expeftation  in  Literary  Purfuits. 
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**  .  .  .  Apt  the  mind,  or  fancy,  is  to  rove 

"  Uncheck'd,  and  of  iier  roving  is  no  end; 

"  Till  warn'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  flie  Icarn, 

"  That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

"  From  ufe,  cbfcure  and  fubtle,  but  to  know 

"  That  which  before  us  lies,  in  daily  life, 

"  Is  the  prime  wifdom;  what  is  more  is  fume, 

**  Or  emptinefs,  or  fond  impertinence, 

"  And  renders  us  in  things  that  moft  concern, 

"  Unpradis'd,  unprepared,  and  Hill  to  feek." 

Par.  Lost,  book  viii. 
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October  30,  1782. 

JTa  meting  of  ike  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  o/'Manchester^  ike f allowing  re/o- 
lulion  pajfed  unanimoujly  : — 

"  TAe  Mefniers  of  ike  IjIteb.  AKY  and  PHihosoTHicAJ. 
Society,  lamenting^  mtk heartfelt  coricern.,  the  death  of  tluir 
late  much  honoured  brother  Charles  de  Polier, 
unanimoufly  refolve,  that  Dr.  Percival  herequejled  to  draw 
tip  a  grateful  and  refpeBful  Tribute  to  his  Memory,  to  be  inferted 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  record  his  diflin- 
guiJJied  merit,  and  to  prolong  ike  influence  of  his  bright  example.'' 

November  13,  1782. 

JT a  meeting  of  Literary  a?2d?  Philoso- 
phical Society,     wa^  refolved  unaninwufly, 

"  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival,/or  Aw  Tribute  to  the  Memory  c/'Charles  de 
Polier,  ^/^;  and  that  he  be  d fired  to  print  the  f am" 
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I  TO  THE  UEMORT  CV 

CHARLES  DE  POLIER,  ESQ; 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER. 


THE  contemplation  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence affords  the  mod  pleafmg  and  inftruftive 
exercife  to  a  well-conflituted  mind.  By  exalting  our 
ideas  of  the  human  character,  it  expands  and  heightens 
the  principle  of  benevolence;  and  at  the  fame  time  is 
favourable  to  piety,  by  raifmg  our  vieWvS  to  the 
Supreme  Author  of  all  that  is  fair  and  good  in  man. 

The  wife  and  the  virtuous  have  ever  dwelt  with 
delight  on  the  meritorious  talents  and  difpofitions  of 
the'r  fellow-creatures ;  and  an  amiable  philofopher 
drew  from  this  fource  fuch  fweet  confolations,  under 
the  toils  and  diflreffes  of  life,  that  he  warmly  recom- 
mends the  practice  to  our  imitation.   "  IV/jen  pu 
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"  would  recreate  yourfelf^^*  faj'-s  M.  Antoninus, "  r<?- 
*^  flexion  the  laudable  qualities  of  your  acquaintance  ; 
"  on  the  juagnafiimity  of  one,  the  modefly  of  another, 
"  or  the  liberality  of  a  third.*''  Generous  medita- 
tion !  which  everyone  prefent  may  indulge  ;  and  by 
indulging,  allimilate  to  his  own  nature  the  various 
perfeftions  of  others;  transfufing,  as  it  were,  into  his 
bread,  the  virtues  which  he  contemplates. 

Can  we  engage  ourfelves  in  fuch  an  exercife,  with- 
out the  raofi:  hvely  recolleftion  of  our  late  honoured 
and  beloved  colleague  ?  His  image  prefents  itfelf 
before  us  ;  and  we  inftantly  recognife  the  agreeable- 
nefs  of  his  form,  the  animation  of  his  countenance, 
the  vigour  of  his  underftanding,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart.  How  graceful  was  his  addrefs ;  how 
fprightly,  entertaining,  and  intelligent,  his  converfa- 
tion !  What  rich  ftores  of  knowledge  did  he  dis- 
play ;  what  facility  in  the  ufe,  what  judgment  in  the 
application  of  them  !  Few  have  been  the  fubjecls 
of  difcuffion  in  this  Society,  which  his  obferva- 
tions  have  not  enlightened :  and  what  he  could  not 
himelf  elucidate,  he  has  enabled  others  to  do,  by 
the  pertinency  of  his  queries,  and  the  fagacity  of 
his  conjectures.  So  quick  was  his  penetration,  fo 
enlarged  his  comprehenlion,  fo  exa6l  the  arrangement 
of  his  intelle£lual  treafuresl  Learning,  with  fome, 
is  the  parent  of  mental  obfcurity  j  and  the  multipli- 
city of  ideas  which  have  been  acquired  by  fevere 
fludy,  ferve  only  to  produce  perplexity  and  coufufion- 

*  M.  Antonin.  lib.  y\. 


CHARLES  DE  POLIER,  ESQ. 


But  Mr.  de  Poller's  thoughts  were  always  ready  at 
command :  and  he  engaged  with  perfpicuity  on 
every  topic  of  diicourfe,  becaufe  he  faw,  at  one  view, 
all  its  relations  and  analogies  to  thofe  branches  of 
knowledge  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted. 
With  fuch  felicity  of  geaius,  he  was  continually 
making  large  acceffions  to  his  ftock  of  fcience,  with- 
ouc  laborious  refearches,  or  feclufion  from  the  fecial 
enjoyments  of  life. 

Of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  he  furniflied  us  with  a 
flriking  proof,  in  the  Diflertation  he  delivered  laft 
winter;*  which  is  equally  diftinguiflied  by  thejuft- 
nefs  of  its  fentiments,  and  the  purity  of  its  diflion  ; 
and  fully  difplays  his  perfeft  attainment  both  of  the 
idiom  and  embellifhments  of  the  Engiifli  language. 

But  Mr.  de  Polier  had  merits,  more  eftiraable  than 
thofe,  which  he  derived  from  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy, 
the  elegance  of  his  tafle,  or  the  powers  of  his 
underftanding.  And  his  friends  will  cordially  unite 
with  me  in  teftifying,  that,  if  honoured  for  his  rntcl- 
le&ual,  he  was  beloved  for  his  moral  endowments. 
Hia  heart  was  open  to  every  generous  fympathy ; 
and  the  fenlibility  of  his  nature  fo  enlivened  all  his 
perceptions,  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  focial  inter- 
courfe  were  performed  by  him  with  a  warmth, 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  friendfliip.  Nor  Vv^as  this 
the  artificial  deportm.ent  of  unmeaning  courtefy;  but 
..;e  generous  eiFufion  of  a  heart,  which  felt  for 

*  On  the  plcalbre  which  the  mind  receives  from  the  cxtrcife  of 
:;.cducs,  and  particularly  that  of  tajlc. 
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all  mankind.    In  fucli  philanthropy,  politenefs  has  - 
its  true  foundation  :  and  of  this  joint  grace  of  nature 
and  education,  *'  which  aids  and  flrengthens  virtue 
"  where  it  meets  her,  and  imitates  her  actions  whci«e^ 
"  flie  is  not,"  our  lamented  brother  was  a  bright  ex- 
ample.    So  engaging  were  his  manners,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fmcere  his  difpofition,  that  ■  we  may 
apply  to  him  with  honoury  what  Cicero  meant  as  a 
reproach;  that  he  was  qualified,  cum  tri/libus fevere, 
cum  remijjis  jucunde,  crm  fenibus  graviler,  cum  juven^ 
iute  comiler  'vivere.   Thefe  powers  of  pleafing  flowed 
from  no  fervile  compliances,  nor  ever  led  him  into 
criminal  indulgences.    As  a  companion,  he  was  con- 
vivial without  intemperance,  and  gay  without  levity 
or  licentioufnefs.   His  converfation  was  fprightly  and 
unreferved ;  but,  in  the  mod  unguarded  hours  of 
roirth,  exempt  from  all  indecency  and  profanenefs: 
and  the  fallies  of  his  wit  and  pleafantry  were  fo 
feafoned  with  good  humour,  that  they  gave  delight, 
unmixed  with  pain,  even  to  thofe  who  were  the 
objeds  of  them.    If  the  coarfer  pleafures  of  the  bot- 
tle be  baniflied  from  our  tablesj  or  if  rational  conver- 
fation, and  delicacy  of  behaviour,  with  the  fweet 
fociety  of  the  fofter  fex,  be  now  fubftituted  in  their 
room,  this  happy  revolution  has  been  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  de  Polier. 

Yet  though  urbanity,  according  to  the  moft 
liberal  interpretation  of  that  term,  was  the  charac- 
terijiic  of  our  excellent  colleague,  he  poflTeflTed  other 
endowments,  of  more  intrinfic  value :  and  I  coufd 
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enlarge,  with  pleafure,  on  his  nice  fenfe  of  reftitude, 
his  inviolable  integrity,  and  facred  regard  to  truth. 
Thefe  moral  virtues  were,  in  him,  founded  on  no 
fictitious  principle  of  honour,  but  refulted  from  the 
conltitution  of  his  mind;  and  were  ftrengthened  by 
habit,  regulated  by  reafon,  and  fanftioned  by  religion: 
for,  notwithftanding  the  veil  which  he  chofe  to  cafl: 
over  his^/V/y,  it  was  manifefl:  to  his  intimate  friends; 
and  may  be  recolledled  by  others,  who  have  marked 
the  ferioufnefs  with  which  he  difcourfed  on  every 
fubjeft  relative  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 
Defeci:ive  indeed  mufl:  be  the  charafter  of  that  man, 
who  can  difcern  and  acknowledge,  without  venera- 
ting, the  divine  perfeftions;  and  partake  of  the  boun- 
ties of  nature,  yet  feel  no  emotions  of  gratitude 
towards  its  benevolent  Author.  A  little  philofophy, 
fays  Lord  Verulara,  viay  incline  the  mind  to  atheifm ; 
but  depth  in  philofophy  will  bring  it  about  again  to 
religion* 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  draw  a  rude  flcetch  of  the 
features  of  our  late  honoured  friend.  A  fuller  deli- 
neation miglit  furnifli  a  more  pleafing  pifture  to 
ftrangers;  but  to  the  members  of  this  fociety,  a  few 
outlines  will  fu/Ece  to  revive  the  image  of  the  beloved 
original.    This  image,  I  trufl,  will  be  long  and  for- 

*  The  noble  author  fubjoins  a  Juft  reafon  for  this  obfervation  : 
"  For  while  the  mind  of  man,"  fays  he,  "  iookcth  upon  fecoiid  caufcr 
'•  fcattered,  it  may  fometimes  reft  in  them,  and  go  no  farther :  but 

when  it  bcholdcth  the  chain  of  them  linked  together,  it  mull 
**  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

Bacon's  Effay  on  Atheifm. 
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clbly  imprelTed  on  our  minds ;  and  that  every  one 
here  prefent  may  adopt  the  language  of  Tacitus,  on 
a  fimiiar  occafion  :  "  ^icquid  ex  Agricola  amavimus, 
qiiicquid  miratifumus,  manet,  ma nfur unique  eji  in 
animis  hominumJ'*    "  Whatever  in  Agricola  was 
the  objefl  of  our  love  and  of  our  admiration,  re- 
mains,  and  will  remain,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
"  knew  him.'* 

Having  taken  a  fliort  view  of  the  charafter  of  Mr. 
de  Poller,  curiofity  and  attachment  concur  in  prompt- 
ing us  to  extend  the  retrofpecl;  and  we  become  feli- 
citous to  know  fomething  of  his  connections  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  trace  the  leading  events  of  a  life,  in 
^he  ccuiclufion  of  which  we  have  been  fo  deeply  inte- 
refted.  But  our  friend  was  no  egotift;  and  the  zeal 
"with  which  he  entered  into  the  concerns  of  others, 
precluded  the  detail  of  his  own.  I  muft  content 
myfelf,  therefore,  with  prefenting  to  the  fociety  the 
following  brief  memoirs. 

Charles  de  Poller  Bottens  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev. 

  de  Poller  Bottens,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 

Church  of  Laufanne,  Prefident  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Pais  de  Vaud,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Manheim,  and  citizen  of  Geneva.  He 
was  born  at  Laufanne,  in  the  year  1753;  and  re- 
ceived the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  public 
fchools  of  that  city.  As  foon  as  he  had  acquired  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  clafTics,  he  was  fent  to  an 
academy  near  Caflel,  in  Germany;  from  whence, 
after  a  refidence  of  two  years,  he  was  removed  to 
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the  iiniverfity  of  Gottingen.  In  this  celebrated  feat 
of  learning,  he  pafled  three  years  j  and  being  then 
inclined  to  a  military  life,  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's 
commiirion  in  the  Swifs  regiment  of  D'Erlach,  in  the 
French  fervice.  But  hefoon  refigned  his  commiffion, 
and  returned  to  Laufanne,  where  he  had  a  command 
given  him  in  one  of  the  provincial  regiments  of  dra- 
goons. In  this  fituation,  his  connection  commenced 
with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone;  who  offered  him  the  tuition 
of  his  eldefl:  fon.  Lord  le  Poer,  on  terms  equally 
honourable  and  advantageous.  But  before  the  en- 
gagement was  completed,  propofals  were  made  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  to  become  gover- 
nor to  the  hereditary  prince,  with  an  annuity  for  life 
of  twelve  hundred  rix-doUars,  an  apartment  at  court, 
and  the  pofl:  of  chamberlain,  or  rank  of  colonel. 
Thefe  propofals,  however,  he  declined  in  favour  of 
Lord  Tyrone.  And  he  executed  the  important  trufl 
afBgned  to  him  with  fuch  judgement,  tendemefs,  and 
fidelity,  as  induced  that  refpeftable  nobleman 'to  com- 
mit three  of  his  children  to  his  fole  direction.  Thefe 
amiable  youths  he  brought  to  England  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1779,  and  fettled  them  at  the  fchool  of  a 
clergyman  in  Manchefter,  who  is  eminently  diflin- 
guifhed  by  his  virtues  and  abilities. 

At  this  period  our  firfl:  acquaintance  with  Mr.  de 
Pol  ier  was  formed.    By  the'  laws  of  hofpitality  he 
was  entitled  to  our  attention  as  a  flranger.    But  his 
perfonal  accomplifhraents,  and  the  charms  of  his  con 
verfation,  foon  fuperfeded  the  ordinary  claims  of 
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cuftom,  and  converted  formal  .civility  into  efleem  and 
friendrtiip.  He  became  our  companion  in  pleafure* 
our  affiftant  in  ftudy,  our  counfellor  in  difficulty,  and 
our  folace  in  diftrefs.  Amufement  acquired  a  dignity 
and  zefl  by  his  participation,  and  he  foftened  the 
aufterity  of  philofophy  vphenever  he  joined  in  the 
purfuit.  The  inftitution  which  now  celebrates  his 
memoiy,  owes  to  him  much  of  its  popularity  and 
fuccefs;  and  fo  long  as  it  fubfifts,  his  name  will  be 
revered  as  one  of  its  founders  and  moft  fliining 
ornaments. 

About  the  middle  of  lad  winter  he  was  attacked 

by  a  complaint,  which  at  firfl  gave  no  dillurbance 

to  the  vital  funflions.    But  being  aggravated  by  the 

fatigues  of  a  long  journey  to  Holyhead,  and  of  a 

voyage  from  thence  to  Dublin,  at  a  time  when  he 

laboured  under  the  Influenza^  the  malady  rapidly 

increafed  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  put  a  final 

period  to  his  valuable  life  on  the  i8th  of  October 

1782*.    The  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  the  warmth 

of  his  affeftions,  continued  even  to  the  hour  of  his 

diflblution.    And  the  amiablenefs  of  his  behaviour  in 

the  clofing  fccfle  of  trial  and  fuifering  through  which 

he  palTed,  gave  fuch  completion  to  his  charafter,  that 

we  may  apply  to  him  what  the  poet  has  faid  of, 

Mr.  A-ddifon :  ' 

 "  He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and,  oh!  too  high 

The  pricii  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die  !"t 

*  At  CuiTaghmore,  near  Waterford,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
t  TickelPs  Poems  on  the  death  ot  Mr.  Addifon. 
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On  this  afFeding  event,  I  cannot  exprefs  your  feel- 
ings and  my  own,  in  terms  fo  forcible  as  thofe  of  the 
animated  hiftorian,  whom  I  have  before  quoted.  Si 
quls  plorum  manibus  locus  ;  ft,  ut  fapientibus  placet, 
:n  cum  corpcre  exjiinguuntur  magna  cinima;  placide 
qulefcas,  nofque  ab  infirmo  defiderio^  ad  contempla- 
tlojiem  vlrtutum  tiiariim  voces,  quas  neque  lugeri  neque 
plangi  fas  eft!  Admiratione  te  potius  temporallbus 
laudlbus,  et  fi  natura  fuppeditet,  ftmUltiidine  decore- 
vnis!*  "  If  there  be  any  habitation  for  the  fliades 
*'  of  the  virtuous ;  if,  as  philofophers  fuppofe, 
"  exalted  fouls  do  not  perifh  with  the  body  j  may 
*'  you  repofe  in  peacCj  and  recall  us  from  vain  regret 
to  the  contemplation  of  your  virtues,  which  allow 
"  no  place  for  mourning  or  complaint  !  Let  us 
"  adorn  your  memory  rather  by  a  fixed  admiration, 
"  and  if  our  natures  will  permit,  by  an  imitation  of 

' "  your  excellent    qualities,    than  by  temporary 

'  **  eulogies.f 

*  Tacit.  Vit.  Agricolse. 
t  See  Mr.  Aikin's  Tranflation  of  the  Life  of  Agricola.  \ 
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jiS  the  Socratk  mode  of  dhjciijfion  admits  not  of  interruptiort 
bv  Notes,  the  author  has  chofen  to  infert  in  this  place  fucb  ad- 
ditional REMARKS  and  II.I.VSTRATIOHS,  concerning  the ful'j'e^ 
Matter  of  the  Dlfcourfe  on  Thuth,  as  further  reading  or  reflec- 
tion have  fuggejled  to  bis  mind.  He  bos  alfo  annexed  a  feiv 
fupplementary  Notes  to  the  other  Dissertations. 


SOCRATIC  DISCOURSE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I.  TRUE  AND  FALSE  HONOUR.* 

'T^HERE  is  a  principle  of  Honour  which  feems  to  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  diftindl  from  that  of  virtue;  and  originates  from 
the  afTociation  of  certain  ideas  of  propriety,  or  pride,  with  reditude 
of  conduft.  Amongft  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  virtue  and 
honour  were  deiSed;  and  a  joint  altar  was  confeaated  to  them  ac 
Rome;  but  afterwards  each  of  them  had  feparate  temples;  fo  con- 
nected, however,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  honour 
without  palRng  through  that  of  virtue. 

The  genuine  principle  of  honour,  in  its  fiiU  extent,  may  be  dcf 
f:ned,  a  quick  perception  and  llrong  feeling  of  moral  obligation, 
particularly  with  refpeft  to  probity  and  truth,  in  conjunftion  witl\ 
an  acute  fenfibility  to  ftiame,  reproach,  or  infamy.  But  in  diiferent 
characters,  thefe  two  conftituent  parts  of  the  principle  are  found 
to  exill  in  proportions  fo  widely  diverfified,  as  fometimes  to  appear 
almoft  fingle  and  detached.  The  former  alway  aids.arid flrengtkens 
virtue;  the  latter  may,  occafionally,  imitate  her  afiions,\  when 

*  See  page  8. 

*  "  Honour's  a  facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
"  The  noble  mind's  diftinguifhing  perfedtioii, 
"  That  aids  and  ftrengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
"  And  imitates  her  adliims  where  (he  is  not: 
"  It  ought  not  to  be  fporteJ  with."  Addison's  Cati), 
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faflnon  happily  countenances,  or  high  example  prompts  to  redi, 
tude.  But  being  conneded,  for  tlic  nioft  part,  with  a  jealous  pride, 
and  capricious  irritability,  it  will  be  more  fliocked  with  the 
tation,  than  with  the  covim'tjfion  of  what  is  wrong.  And  thus  it 
will  conftitute  that  fpurious  honour,  which,  by  a  perverfion  of  the 
laws  of  affociation,  puts  evil  for  good,  atid  good  for  evil ;  and,  under 
the  fancftion  of  a  name,  perpetrates  crimes  without  remorfe,  and 
even  without  ignommy.  To  this  empirical  morality  duelling  owes 
its  rife,  which,  with  fatal  confidence,  pretends  to  cure  the  indeco- 
rums of  focial  intercourfe,  whilft  it  deftroys  the  lives  of  individuals, 
fubverts  the  peace  of  families,  and  violates  the  moft  facred  laws  of 
the  community.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  a  pradlice,  which  originated 
in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  diforder,  fliould  be 
continued  in  this  enhghtened  period,  though  condemned  by  the 
polity  of  every  ftate,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  Chriftianity.  The  ancient  Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks 
were  ufed  to  decide  criminal  queftions  of  faft,  in  the  laft  refort, 
by  combat.  But  this  method  of  trial,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  reftrained  to  the  following  conditions : — i.  That  the 
crime,  for  which  it  was  inftituted,  fnould  be  capital,  a.  That  it 
fliould  be  certain  that  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated.  3.  Tliat 
the  accufed,  by  common  fame,  fliould  befuppofcd  guilty.  4.  That 
the  matter  fhould  not  be  capable  of  proof  by  witneffes.  A  cullom 
thus  regulated  appears  wife  and  equitable  in  comparifon  with  mo- 
dern duelling,  which  has  feldom  any  objed,  but  tlie  redrefs  of 
fantaftic  wrongs,  or  the  difplay  of  refentment,  that  often  fubiifls 
before  its  execution.  Is  there  a  man  of  probity  and  humanity,  and 
many  of  this  charadlcr,  I  am  perfuadcd,  have  been  fcduced  by  the 
illufiors  of  falfe  honour,  who,  if  not  prohibited  bylaw,  would  think 
himfelf  authorized  to  call  forth  liis  antagonifi^,  place  him  as  a  mark, 
and  appoint  a  ruffian  to  fire  a  piflol  at  him,  becaufc,  ip  the  heat 
of  argument,  or  in  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial  in:rth,  he  has 
committed  fame  trifling  offence,  or  verbal  incivility?  And  is  it 
not  adding  the  mofl  egregious  folly  to  injuftice,  to  undertake  him- 
felf this  opprobrious  office,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  to  the 
ruin,  perhaps,  of  his  dcarcft  ronnedfions  ?  For,  I  prefume,  it  now 
forms  no  part  of  the  creed  of  tlie  duellifl,  that  Divine  Providence 
will  interpcfe,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  prefeivc  tlie  injured,  and  to 
punifh  the  aggrefTor. 
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The  military  fpirit  which  a  long  war  has  revived  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  which  the  armed  aflTociations,  efta- 
blilhed  in  different  places,  cannot  fail  to  fofter  and  fupport,  may, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  multiply  challenges,  and  to  extend  the  prac- 
tice of  fingle  combat.  Courage  is  fo  eflential  to  the  chara6ler  of  a 
foldier,  that  it  becomes  magnified  in  his  eftimation,  far  beyond  its 
real  defert;  and  he  is  not  only  in  danger  of  miftaking  its  tru^ 
nature,  and  proper  objeft,  but  of  acquiring  a  contempt  for  every 
virtue,  which,  in  his  perverted  judgment,  ftands  in  competition  witli 
it.  Like  Achilles,  jura  negatfibi  nata  ;  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 
Reafon  and  religion  fhould,  therefore,  exert  their  united  authority 
to  check  the  influence  of  fuch  baneful  errors :  and  law  fh'ould  ri- 
goroufly  punilh,  with  difgrace  and  infamy,  the  man  who  can 
facrifice  humanity  to  pride,  and  juftice  to  the  fpecious  counterfeit 
of  gallantry. 

I  fliall  clofe  this  fedtion  with  the  following  paflage,  from  tlie  ce- 
lebrated Commentaries  of  Sir  William  Blackftone  : — "  Exprefs 
"  malice  is,  when  one  with  a  fedate,  deliberate  mind,  and  formed 
"  defign,  doth  kill  another;  which  formed  defign  is  evidenced  by 
"  external  circumftances  difcovering  that  inward  intention ;  as  1  ying 
"  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges,  and  concerted 
"  fchemes  to  do  him  fome  bodily  harm.  This  takes  in  the  cafe  of  deli- 
"  berate  duelling,  where  both  parties  meet,  avowedly  with  an  intent 
"  to  murder;  thinking  it  their  duty  as  gentlemen,  and  claiming  it 
"  as  their  nght,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives,  and  thofe  of  tlieir 
"  fellow<reatures,  without  any  warrant  or  authority  frpm  any 

power,  either  Iiuman  or  divine,  but  in  direfl  contradifticm  to  Ihe 
"  laws  both  of  God  and  man :  and  therefore,  the  law  has  juftly 
"  fixed  the  crime  and  punifhment  of  murder,  on  them  and  on  their 
"  feconds  alfo."* 


II.  FALSE  MAXIMS  OF  MORALITY.f 

^HE  hi/lory  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  admirably  exem- 
plifies the  folly  and  danger  of  adopting  false  maxims  of 
MORALITY.   From  the  variety  of  inftances  which  offer  themfclvcs 
in  the  memoirs  of  this  romantic  nobleman,  I  fliall  fclcdt  the  fol- 
*  Book  iv,  chap.  14.  +  Sec  page  9, 
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lowing;— During  his  abode  at  the  Duke  of  Montmorency's,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Paris,  it  happened  one  evening,  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Dutchcfs  de  Ventadour,  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  went  to  walk  in  the  meadows  with  his  lordfhip,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  young  lady  wore  a  knot  of  ri- 
band on  her  head,  which  a  French  chevalier  fnatched  away,  and 
fiftened  to  his  hatband.  He  was  4efired  to  return  it,  but  refufed. 
The  lady  then  requefted  Lord  Herbert  to  recover  it  for  her.  A 
raceenfued;  and  the  chevalier  finding  himfelf  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, made  a  li)dden  turn,  ^nd  was  about  to  deliver  his  prize  to 
the  young  lady,  when  Lord  Herbert  fcized  his  arm  and  cried  out, 
*'  I  give  it  you."  '  Pardon  me,'  faid  the  lady,  '  it  is  he  who  gives 
*  it  me.'  "Madam,"  replied  Lord  Herbert,  "I  will  not  con- 
"  tradift  you ;  but  if  the  chevalier  do  not  acknowledge  that  I  con- 
*'  ftrain  him  to  give  the  riband,  I  will  fight  with  him."  And  the 
next  day  he  fent  him  a  challenge,  "  being  bound  thereunto," 
fays  he,  "  by  the  path  tp.ken  when  I  was  made  knight  of  the  bath." 

He'relates,  alfo,  three  other  fimilar  cafes  to  fliew,  how  JlriHly  he 
held  himfelf  to  his  oath  of  knighthood.  "  This  oath,"  fays  the  in- 
genious editor  of  Lord  Herbert's  life,  "  is  one  remnant  of  a  fuper- 

llitious  and  romantic  age,  which  an  age  calling  itfelf  enlightened 
"  ftill  retains.  The  folemn  fervice  at  the  inveftiture  of  the  knights, 
"  which  has  not  the  leafl  connexion  with  any  thing  holy,  is  a  piece 
"  of  the  fame  profane  pageantry.  The  oath  being  no  longer  fup- 
"  pofed  to  bind,  it  is  ftrange  mockery  to  invoke  heaven  on  fo 

trifling  an  occafion."  And  it  would  be  more  ftrange,  if  each 
knight,like  the  mifguidedLord  Herbert,  fhould  think  himfelf  obliged 
to  cut  a  man's  throat,  whenever  a  young  lady  lofes  her  top-knot ! 

Thefe  religious  engagements  are  fo  often  mifapplied,  diat  it 
cannot  be  unfeafonable  to  enter  into  a  brief  difcuflion  of  their  trup 
nature  and  obligation.  A  vow  may  be  defined,  a  devout  proinife 
made  to  Cod,  rcfpeding  either  the  performance  or  omiffion  of  fom'e 
voluntary  aCt;  and  is  often  accompanied  with  an  imprecation  of 
divine  vengeance  on  the  infraction  of  it.  The  only  legitimate  ufe 
of  fuch  an  engagement  is,  to  increafe  our  abhorrence  of  what  \s 
evil,  and  to  confirm  our  refolution  in  the  more  arduous  purfuits  of 
virtue.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  negleft  of  any  ante- 
cedent duty,  or  to  the  accomplifhment  of  any  impious  or  immoral 
piirpofe.   W ere  it  otherwife,  tlicfe  arbitrary  ties  might  be  made  \ 
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piea  for  violating  every  law,  whether  human  or  divine.  Even  pru- 
4eacc,  in  certain  cafes,  is  of  fafficient  force  to  fuperfede  the  validity 
9favo\v.  Tlius,  if  tha  fuperftitious  parent  of  ;i  numerous  and 
hsiplefs  family  were,  in  fome  prclTing  danger,  tq  invoke  the  aflift- 
ance  of  heaven,  by  the  moft  folemn  avowal  of  his  refolution  to  give 
all  his  fubftance  to  the  church,  or  to  the  poor;  fuch  an  abfurd  in- 
tention has  not  die  nature  of  an  engagement,  and  is  void  In  itfelf: 
for,  we  are  afTured,  that  the  execution  of  it  could  never  prove  acr 
ceptable  to  a  wife  and  benevolent  Deity,  with  whom  alone  the 
contra<Sl  was  made.  But  this  reafoning  does  not  extend  to  rafh 
and  injurious  bargains,  or  to  promifes  of  a  focial  nature,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  an  oath:  for,  as  the  maintenance  of  faith 
is  of  the  higheft  importance  in  the  commerce  of  life ;  to  add  impiety 
to  the  breach  of  It,  muft  certainly  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence:  and  in  fuch  inftances,  th^ goo4  mqn  changeth  7ioty  though 
he  fivare  to  bis  otvn  hurt. 


JII.   FEALTY  TO  MAGISTRATES. 

rpHE  COMMANDS  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  legislature, 
are  not  binding,  when  theyoppofe  the  known  and  acknowledged 
obligationsof  morality;  andtheyoungerCatohas  beenjuftlycenfured, 
for  engaging  in  the  execution  of  what  he  himfelf  deemed  a  violent 
and  moft  opprefiive  fentcnce  agalnft  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus.  This 
prince  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  by  the  fame 
right  of  hereditary  fucceffion.  He  was  in  full  peace  and  amity  with 
Rome,  and  was  accufcd  of  no  practices,  nor  fufpeded  of  any  dcr 
figns  againft  the  republic.  But  the  infamous  Clodius,  who  was 
then  tribune,  propofed  and  obtained  the  law,  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate pique  and  revenge.  To  give  a  fandlon  to  it,  Cato  was 
charged  with  its  fulfilment;  and  undertook  the  commiffion,  though 
contrary  to  all  his  ideas  of  juftice  and  reftitude.  I  believe  no  mo- 
ralifl  of  the  prefent  times  will  admit  the  validity  of  Cicero's  apo- 
logy for  the  r.iifcondufl  of  his  friend:  "The  comniiffion,"  fays 


*  See  pajc  9. 
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he,  "  wasdefigned  not  to  adorn,  but  to  bani(h  Cato;  not  offered, 
"  but  impofed  upon  him.  Why  then  did  he  obey  it?  For  the 
"  lame  reafon,  that  he  fvnre  to  obey  other  laws,  which  he  knew  to 
"  be  unjuft,  that  he  might  not  expofe  himfelf"  to  the  fory  of  his 
"  enen>ies,  or  by  a  fruitlels  pertinacity,  deprive  the  repuUic  of  his 
"  fervices." — Orat.  pro  Sexto. 

The  conduft  of  Scipio  Africanos,  in  the  deftruction  of  the  brave 
Numantines,  is  equally  reprehenfible ;  for  it  is  confeffed,  by  Lu- 
cius Florus,  that  the  Romans  commenced  hoftilities  againft  that 
people,  without  even  a  pretence  to  render  them  juftifi able:  and 
tiie  horrid  barbarities,  exercifed  in  the  liege  of  Numantia,  excite 
peculiar  indignation,from  tlieunparaileled  fortitude  and  vigour  which 
the  inhabitants  difplayed  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Such  bra- 
very, exerted  in  a  caufe  fo  noble,  merited  the  patronage,  and 
fhould  have  called  forth  the  clemency,  not  the  refentment  of  Scipio. 
But  the  Romans  appear  to  have  entertained  no  conliftent  ideas  con- 
ce?riing  the  privileges  of  other  nations,  or  the  common  rights  of 
mankind.  They  proudly  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  maxim,  regere  imperio  popidost*  was  the 
plea  for  every  conquefc.  This  principle  pervades  the  writings  of 
all  their  poets  and  hiftorians :  and  even  the  philofophical  Tacitus, 
in  delivering  the  memoirs  of  Agricoja,  exprefles  not  the  Qighteft 
difipprobation  of  the  numerous  and  deftruftive  exjieditions  into 
Britain.  Yet  he  has,  inadvertently,  put  into  the  mouth  of  GaJgacus, 
one  of  the  chieftains  of  our  warlike  anceftors,  fuch  fentiments  as 
may  be  deemed  a  ftigma  on  his  venerable  father-in-law,  for  obe- 
dience to  imperial  mandates,  founded  on  cruelty  and  injuftice. 
Raptores  orbis,poJ}qKai!t  cuncla  vajiatitibm  defiterc  tenw,  et  mare 
fcnitantiir:  ft  lociiples  hojlis  cjl,  avari;  ft  pauper,  arnbitioji.  ^ms 
non  oriens,  non  occidens  fatiaverU  :  fo!i  ovmitun,  opes  afque  inopimiii 
pari  ajeclu  concupifcti^it.  Auferre,  tnicidare,  rapere  faljis  nomi- 
7iihns,  huperium;  atqtie  abi  foUtudinevi  fiiciunt,  pacem  appclbnt.f 
"  Thefe  plunderers  of  the  world,  after  exhaufting  the  land  by 
"  their  devaftations,  are  rifling  tlie  ocean :  ftimuJated  by  avarice,  if 

*  "  Tu  RECTRE  iMpr.Rio  porui.os  Romane  memento, 
"  (Hse  tibi  ei  unr  aries)  pacifque  imponere  niorcm, 
"  Parcere  fubjccti?,  et  debellaie  lui)erbos."  Virc. 


+  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric. 
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their  enemy  be  rich;  by  ambition,  if  poor;  unfatiated  by  tlie  eaft, 
"  and  by  the  weft ;  the  only  people  who  behold  v/ealth  and  indi- 

gence  with  equal  avidity :  to  ravage,  to  flaughter,  to  ufurp  under 
"  fidle  tides,  thoy  call  empire;  and  when  tliey  make  a  defert,  they 
«  call  it  peace."* 

Modern  conquefts  have  been  founded  on  claims  equally  invalid 
and  tyrannical  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  fatire  on  human 
rcafon,  and  ftill  more  difgracefiil  to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind, 
to  review  the  principles  on  which  tlie  Spaniards  affedted  to  efta- 
blilh  their  rights  to  the  txtenfive  dominions  in  tlie  new  world. 
Their  generals  were  inftrufted  to  notify,  with  great  formality,  to 
the  innocent  and  ignorant  natives  of  the  weftern  hemifphere,  that 
St.  Peter  had  fubjedled  the  univerfe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff ;  and  diat  this  lord  of  the  whole  creation  had  made  a  grant 
of  the  iHands,  of  the  Terra  Firman  and  of  the  ocean,  to  the  Catholic 
Kings  of  Caftile.  To  thefe  monarchs  they  were  required  to  fub- 
jeft  themlelves;  and  if  they  reftifed,  the  moft  exemplary  vengeance 
fas  denouncedagainlt  them.  They  were  threatened  to  bedelpoiled 
of  their  wives  and  children,  to  have  their  country  ravaged,  and  to 
be  themfelves  fold  for  flaves.f 

Inftances  like  thefe  afford  the'  moft  irrefragable  evidence,  tliat 
ftaity  to  magiflrates  muft  always  be  regarded  as  a  conditional  ob- 
ligation; and  that  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands  may 
involve  us  in  high  degrees  of  guiit  and  infamy.  Yet  a  very  diftin- 
guilhed  hiftorian  and  moraiift  has  caft  a  refleclion  on  certain  fea- 
ofiicers,  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  refigned 
their  commiffions  from  fcniplcs  of  confcience  relative  to  the  Spanlih 
war,  in  1656;  which  the  hiftorian  himftlf  acknowledges  to  have 
been  highly  impolitic,  and  a  moft  unv/arrantable  violation  of  treaty. 
"  They  thought,"  faysMr.Humc, "  no  command  of  their  fuperiors 
"  could  juftify  a  wax,  which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  nn- 
"  tural  equity,  and  which  the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  to 
"  order.  Individuals  they  maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public 
"  their  natural  l:bcrty,  could  bcftow  on  it  what  they  themfelves 

were  poffeficd  of,  a  right  of  performing  lawful  adions;  and  could 

*  Aikiii's  Tr.inflation  of  tlie  Life  of  Agricola. 
*  Sfe  flerrara,  Dec-  I.  lib.  vii,  cap.  14;  alfo  Robcrlfon's  Hiftory  of  Air.fiiw. 
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*^  inveft  it  with  no  authority  o-"  commanding  what  is  contrary  tQ 
the  decrees  of  hciiven.  Such  maxims,  though  they  feem  re  .bnw 
*'  able,  are  perhaps  too  perfeifl  for  human  nature,  an  J  mull  be  re- 
**  garded  as  one  efFedl,  though  of  the  moft  innocent  and  even 
*■■  honourable  kind,  of  that  fpirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican, 
"  which  predominated  in  England."  Tiiat  maxims  'which  feem 
rcafonablc;  and  a  fpirit  of  the  ?!ioJ}  inmccjtt  and  even  honourable  kind 
Ihould  be  ictrntditoo perfoflfor  human  nature,  participates  of  Ma- 
chiavelian  policy.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  indi- 
viduals cannot  often  be  fully  competent  to  decide  of  the  juftice  or 
injuitice  of  foreign  wars;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  ftate  are 
bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  lawful  authority,  when-  they  are 
not  oppoTite  to  the  clear  dictates  of  honour  and  equity.  But  when- 
ever tlie  mind  has  fufHcient  evidence  of  the  improbity,  oppreffion, 
or  tyranny  of  public  meafures;  no  one,  under  fuch  conviftion,  can 
voluntarily  abet  or  aid  them,  in  confiftence  with  duty  to  himfelf, 
to  his  country,  and  to  mankind.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
contefl  with  America,  the  Earl  of  Effingham  found  himfglt  in  this 
(iiftrefsfiil  predicament;  as  appears  from  his  letter  of  refignation 
addrefi'ed  to  Lord  Harrington ;  wherein  he  exprefles  his  feelings  in 
tlie  following  terms: — "  Your  lordfhip  is  no  ftranger  to  the  con- 
"  du6t  \vhich  I  have  obferved  in  the  unhappy  difputes  with  our 
"  American  colonies.  The  King  is  too  juft  and  too  geperous  not 
"  to  believe,  that  the  votes  I  have  given  in  Parliament  have  been  . 
<'  given  according  to  the  didtates  of  my  confcience.  Whether  I 
"  have  erred  or  not,  tlie  courfe  qf  future  events  mufl  determine., 
**  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  were  capable  of  fuch  duplicity  as  to  be  any 
"  way  concerned  in  enforcing  thofe  meafures  of  which  I  luve  fo 
"  publicly  and  folemnly  exprefTed  my  difapprobation,  I  Ihould  ill 
dcfen-e  what  I  am  moft  ambitious  of  obtaining— the  efleem  and 
favourable  opinion  of  my  fovercign. 

"  My  requeft,  therefore,  to  your  lordihip  is  this,  that  after  having 
*f  laid  thofe  circumilances  before  the  King,  you  will  afliire  his  ma- 
"  jefty,  that  he  has  not  a  fuhjeft  who  is  more  ready  than  lam,  with- 
*i  the  utmoft  checrfalnefs,  to  facrifice  his  life  and  fortune  in  fupporfc 
"  of  the  fafety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his  majcfty's  crown  and 
f  perfon.    But  the  very  fame  principles,  which  have  infpired  me 

w'idi  thcfe  un.iltcrable  fentiments  of  duty  and  afFcftion  to  his  m?-  , 
f  jtiLy,  vv'ill  not  fuficr  me  to  be  inftrumental  in  deprivvng  any  parJy 
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«  of  his  people  of  thofe  liberties,  which  form  the  beft  fecurity  for 
«  their  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  goyernment.  As  I  cannot, 
f  without  reproach  from  my  own  confcience,  confent  to  bear  arms 
"  againft  my  fellow-fubjeas  in  America,  in  what,  to  my  weak  dis- 
«'  cernment  is  not  a  clear  caufe;  and  as  it  feems  now  to  be  finally 
**  refolved  that  the  32(1  regiment  is  to  go  upon  American  fervice, 
"  I  defire  your  lordfiiip  to  lay  me  in  the  moft  dutiful  ihanner  at  his 

Majefty's  feet,  and  humbly  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  vetire. 

"  Your  lordfhip  will  eafily  conceive  the  regret  and  mortifilca- 
*'  tion  I  feel  at  being  neceflitated  to  quit  the  military  profeflion, 
"  which  has  been  tliat  of  my  anceftors  for  .'many  generations,  to 
"  which  I  have  been  bred  almoft  from  my  infancy;  to  which  I  have 
"  dcTOted  the  ftudy  of  my  life ;  and  to  perfeft  myfelf  in  which,  I 
"  have  fought  mftruftion  and  fervice  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
"  they  were  to  be  found. 

"  I  have  delayed  this  to  the  laft  moment,  left  any  wrong  con- 
"  ftruclion  fliould  be  given  to  a  conduct  which  is  influenced  only 
"  by  the  pureft  motives.  I  complain  of  nothing;  I  love  my  pro- 
"  fefEon,  and  fhould  think  it  highly  blamcable  to  quit  any  courfe 
"  of  life.  In  which  I  might  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  fo  long  as  my 
"  conltitutional  principles,  and  my  notions  of  honour,  permitted  me 
"  to  continue  in  it."    Sept.  12, 1775. 

In  the  prefect  hoflDities  between  the  Swedes  and  '■he  R.uffians, 
difquietudes  are  laid  to  have  arifen  in  the  minds  of  fome  of  the 
Swedifh  officers,  concerning  the  legality  of  the  war    "  The  14th 

article  in  the  form  of  government,  prelented  by  the  king,  and 
*'  agreed  to  by  the  diet,  after  the  revolution  of  1773,  exprefsly  de- 
"  termines,  *  that  the  king  cannot  carry  on  an  ofFenfive  war,  with- 
"  out  the  confent  of  the  ftates  affembled.'  Neverthelefs  the  hoftile 
"  difpofitions  of  RufTia  againft  Sweden,  at  the  period  of  fitting  out 
*'  the  armaments,  have  been  fufhciently  proved,  fo  as  not  to  render 
"  it  doubtful,  whether  the  prefcnt  war  on  our  part  is  more  cffenfive 
"  than  defenfi-je.  On  this  account  fcruples  have  arifen  in  the 
"  minds  of  fome  officers  fcrving  in  the  army  in  Finland,  '  whether 
"  the  officers,  who,  from  the  mere  will  of  the  king,  without  the 
**  previous  confent  of  the  diet,  and  even  without  the  knowlcdge'of 
**  the  ftates,  allow  themfelves  to  be  employed  in  tlie  war,  wliich 
"  has  every  appearance  of  being  offensive  on  our  part,  at  leart, 
"  in  the  prefent  campaign,  do  not  render  ilicmfclvcs  rcfponllblc  to 
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**  the  nation  affemblcd,  and  punifliable  fooner  or  later,  for  havin* 
"  afled  contrary  to  their  oath.'  Yielding  to  thefe  fcruples,  five  offi- 
"  cers  applied  fordtfiniffion,  and  their  example  was  foon  followed 
"  by  fcveral  others.*" 

rV.  FALSE  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  FRIENDSHIP.^ 

^JANY  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  entertained  very  enthu- 
fiaftic  notions  of  friendship;  and  to  have  fuppofed, 
that  it  fuperfedes,  in  particular  circumftances,  botli  wifdom  and 
prudence,  and  every  fpecies  of  moral  obligation.  When  Bloffius, 
the  bofom  companion  of  the  elder  Gracchus,  was  fummoned 
-before  the  fenate  of  Rome,  after  the  tumult  which  proved 
fatal  to  that  tribune,  he  was  interrogated  whether  he  had  always 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Gracchus?  "  Yes,"  anfwered  Bloffius, 
"  raoft  pundually,  for  fo  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do.  And,  if  it 
*'  had  been  poffible  for  him  to  defire  me  to  fire  the  capitol,  I  fliould 
"  not  have  fcrupled  to  comply,  from  my  full  confidence  in  his 
"  re£litude."t  The  folly  and  criminality  of  fuch  a  blind  facrifice 
of  reafon  and  judgment  to  the  will  of  another,  are  too  obvious  to 
tieed  any  comment.  Connexions,  of  this  fervile  nature,  merit  not 
the  honourable  appellation  of  friendrtiip.  And  we  may  juftly  adopt 
the  opinion,  which  Cicero  has  delivered  concerning  them:  Si  ovinia 
facieuda  fiiit,  quts  amici  velint^  non  amiciti^  tales  Jed  conjura- 
TioNEs  ptitandie funt.l 

Not  lefs  foreign  to  the  true  obligations  of  this  amiable  and  ve- 
tierable  paffion,  was  the  exclamation  of  Themiftocles :  "  God  for-* 
"  bid,  that  I  fliould  fit  upon  a  tribunal,  where  my  friends  were  not 
"  more  favoured  than  Grangers!"  The  letter  of  King  Agefilaus, 
to  one  of  the  Spartan  judges,  which  Plutarch  has  preferved,  is  a 
ftlll  more  flriking  proof  of  the  pradtical  influence  of  the  fame  falfe 

*  General  Evening  Poft,  Sept  2,  1788. 

\  See  page  13.       +  Plut.  Vit.  Gracchi.        %  Cic.  de  OfF. 

.....  "  The  friendfhips  of  the  world 

"  Are  oft  confederacies  in  vice."  Addison's  Cato. 
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opinion;  tecaufe  this  prince  was  a  man  of  probity  and  equity,  vir- 
tues which  belonged  not  to  the  Athenian  ftatefman.  "IfNicias 
<«  be  innocent,"  fays  he,  "  acquit  him,  for  thcfekeof  juftice;  but, 
*«  if  he  be  guilty,  acquit  him,  for  the  fiike  of  my  attachment  to 
"  him."*  The  Roman  moralift,  whom  I  have  fo  lately  quoted, 
very  forcibly  objedts  to  the  interference  of  friendfhip,  in  the  ma- 
gifteiialfunftions:  yet,  by  aftrange  delufion,  he  permits  an  advo- 
cate to  give  a  plaiifible  colouring  to  the  offence,  with  which  his 
friend  is  cliarged;  and  to  place  the  fad  in  the  moft  advanfcigeous, 
though  it  ftiould  be  a  falfi  light-t  In  his  treatile  iL:  Amicitla,  he 
remarks,  that,  "  in  cafes,  which  affeft  the  life,  or  good  fame  of  a 
"  friend,  it  may  be  allowable  to  deviate  a  little  from  what  is  Jrricllj 
"  right,  in  order  to  comply  witli  his  defires ;  provided,  however, 
"  that  our  own  charafler  be  not  injured  by  it."  Such  loofe  and 
erroneous  maxims  certainly  merit  animadverlion  :  and  I  fhall  re- 
late the  following  incident,  which  occurred  feveral  centuries  before 
the  period  of  Cicero,  as  an  antidote  to  them.  Chilo,  tlie  Lacedjie- 
monian,  one  of  the  iages  of  Greece,  who  is  celebrated  for  the 
ientence,  k\o%v  thyself,  which  he  caufed  to  be  written  jit  Del- 
phos  in  letters  of  gold,  is  faid  to  have  addrefl'ed  himfelf  to  his 
friends,  when  on  his  death-bed,  in  terms  to  this  effeft; — "  1  cannot 
"  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  look  back  with  uneafinefs  upoQ 
"  any  fingle  inftance  of  my  conduft,  unlefs,  perhaps,  on  tliat  which 
*'  I  am  going  to  mention;  wherein  I  confefs,  I  am  ftill  doubtful 
*•  whether  I  a&d  properly  or  not.  I  was  once  appointed  judge, 
"  in  conjundiion  v/ith  two  others,  when  my  particular  friend  was 
■**  arraigned  before  us.  Were  the  laws  to  have  taken  their  due 
**  courfe,  he  muft  inevitably  have  been  condemned  to  die.  After 
much  debate,  therefore,  with  myfelf,  I  adopted  this  expedient* 
**  I  gave  my  own  vote  according  to  my  confcience,  but,  at  the  famo 
*'  time,  employed  all  my  eloquence  to  prevail  with  my  aflbciates  to 
"  ab&lve  die  criminal.  Now  I  cannot  but  refleft  upon  this  a<3 
"  v/ith  concern,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  there  was  fomething  of 
**  P'.rfidy,  in  perfuading  others  to  go  counter  to  wliat  I  myfelf 
"  efteemed  right."  0 

•  Plut.  ;n  Vlt.  Agefilai.  +  Cic.  de  Off.  lib.  ii.  14. 

i       foit«  juJicious  obfervatiors  on  ihij  fubjcdl  in  Fitzofborne's  l<;!ers . 
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TuUy's  falfe  ideas,  concerning  the  privileges  of  friendfliip,  be- 
trayed him  on  feveral  occafions  into  meannels,  and  even  immorality 
of  condudl.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  earneftly  folicits  Atticus  to  be 
guilty  of  prevarication  in  his  defence.  It  feems  that  he  had  written 
an  invedive  oration  againft  an  eminent  fenator,  fuppofed  to  be 
Curio.  This  piece  was  defigned  only  for  the  entertainipent  of  a 
kkd  party;  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  been 
publillied  by  them^  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  his  friend  in  the  fol- 
b wing  terms:   Percnjfijli  atUem  rue  dc  oratione  prdata;  ciiivul- 

7ierh  utfcrihh,  vieckre,fi  quid  potes.   Et  quia  fcripta  miki 

videtur  negligent! us  quam  Cieterxi  puto  pojfes  probare  non  ejje 
meant.*    "  You  have  fhocked  me  with  the  news  that  my  oration 

"  is  made  public.    Heal  the  wound,  if  you  poflibly  cafn.   • 

"  As  it  is  written  more  negligently  than  my  other  orations,  I  think 

you  may  prove  it  not  to  be  mine.'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  Tully 
fliould  have  made  a  requeft  of  this  nature  to  Atticus,  v/ho  is  faid  to 
have  had  fuch  an  abhorrence  of  deceit,  that  he  never  uttered  a  falfe- 
hood  himfelf,  nor  could  pardon  it  in  another.  Cicero's  letter  to 
Lucceius,  requefting  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  "  and  not 
"  to  reje(5t  the  generous  partiality  of  friendfliip,  but  to  give  mord 
*'  to  affeHion  than  to  truth"  is  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here.-f 
But,  extravagantly  as  many  of  the  ancients  have  eftimated 
friendfliip,  a  modern  writer  of  diftinguiflied  eminence  has  rated- 
it  ftill  higher;  and  does  not  helitate  to  alTert,  that  all  the  difcourfes 

*  Ep.  ad  Attic,  iii.  12. 

-f  In  the  intercourfe  of  friendfliip  tlic  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  difplaye(i 
much  del.i;acy  of  fenliment.  The  paffages  which  I  have  quoted  from  Cicero, 
ev  ince  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  Horace  affords  a  further  confirmation  of  it 
ill  thecioie  of  his  beautiful  addreis  to  Grofphus,  Ode  XVI.  lib.  ii.  And  Pliny  iii 
one  of  his  familiar  epiiUes  [  Ep.  XIX.  lib.  i.J  dlfgraces  an  aft  of  the  moft  exalted 
generofity,  by  the  infult  to  amity  which  accompanies  it.  "  Bom,"  fays  he  to- 
Romanus  Firmus,  "  in  the  fame  town,  ecuicated  in  the  fame  fchool,  and  living 
*'  with  you  -from  early  youth  in  habits  of  ftridt  conneftion,  I  feel  the  ftrongeft: 
"  motives  to  promote  die  advancement  of  your  fortune  and  dignity.  I  fend  you,- 
"  therefore,  three  hundred  thouland  fefterces,  (2421I.  fterling)  to  elevate  you  from 
/"•  the  rank  ofdecurio  to  that  of  a  Roman  knight.''  But  he  then  adds,  "'From 
"  my  knowledge  of  your  charadter,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  admonilh  you  to  behave 
"  in  your  new  ftation,  thus  conferred  by  mej  with  the  modelly  which  becomes 
"  my  beneficiary.  For  that  honour  iTiould  be  folicitoufly  preferved,  in  which  the 
"  reputation  of  a  benefadlor  is  involved."  F.^o  ne  itlud  quidem  advionco,  quod 
adiiwnere  debcrem,  nijt  te  Jcirm  fpontc/adurum,ut  dignitate  d  mc  data  (juam 
inodcjlijfme,  ut  a  mc  data,  titarc.  Nam  Jolicitius  cujlodicndus  cjt  honor,  in  quo 
ttiam  bcnefuiim  amici  lucndam  (Jl. 
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on  the  fubje<5t,  which  are  iianded  down  to  us,  appear  to  him 
flat  and  low,  in  comparifon  with  the  fenfe  which  he  entertains  of 
it.   "  This  bond,"  he  fays,  "  dlflblves  every  antecedent  obligation; 
"  and  the  fecrct  which  I  have  fworn  not  to  reveal  to  another,  I 
mav,  without  perjury,  communicate  to  him,  who  is  not  another, 
but  rnffilf"*    If  the  author  of  tlie  Internal  Evidence  of  Chrijii- 
unity  \  had  confined  himfelf  to  fuch  unwarrantable  ideas  of  friend- 
ftiip,  when  he  divefts  it  of  the  fandlion  of  our  Divine  Lawgiver, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  acqmefcing  in  his  decifiori.  But 
an  affe<5tion  fo  congenial  to  the  principles  of  our  religion,  when 
properly  governed,  and  judicioufly  diredted,  feems  to  merit,  and 
I  truft  is  not  deftitute  of,  evangehcal  fupport.   Benevolence  is, 
indeed,  the  great  law  of  the  Gofpel  difpenfation ;  but  it  mufl 
have  its  commencement  in  the  more  confined  and  partial  chari- 
ties: and  the  man  who  has  felt  not  the  appropriated  regard  of 
a  £o:.,  a  brother,  a  hufband,  or  a  friend,  cannot  have  a  heart 
capable  of  being  expanded  with  philanthropy.    Even  piety 
iuclf  originates  from  the  filial  relation  and  we  learn  to  transfer  to 
the  Deity  that  gratitude  and  veneration,  with  v/h'ich  the  tender 
offices  and  wifdom  of  our  parents  fir^  infpired  us.   It  is  not  the 
object  of  Chriftianity  to  overturn,  but  to  reguLiie  the  oeconomy  of 
the  human  mind :  and  if  b:;nevolence  mull  have  its  foundation  in 
private  affection,  the  divine  law,  which,  diredls  the  former,  necef- 
farily  inculcates  the  latter. 

That  our  Saviour  himfelf  experienced  the  tendereft  fympathics 
of  frien.  Jhip,  may,  I  think,  be  juftly  deduced,  both  from  his  ftrong 
attachment  to  John,  the  favourite  difciple,  and  from  the  expreffions 
of  peculiar  endearment,  with  which  he  performed  the  miracle  of 
raifing  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  On  this  aflefling  occafion  the 
Evangdiil  relates,  that  Je/us  nvept:  and  fo  fenfible  were  the  Jews 
of  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  that  they  cried  out.  Behold  ho-w  he  loved 
hhn!*  And  if  Christ  gave  fuch  a  decifive  proof  of  perfonal  at- 
tachment  and  friendfhip,  the  hiflory  of  the  Gofpel  nolefs  clearly 
evinces,  that  his  difciplc-s  felt  an  afFeflion  of  the  fame  tender  and 
peculiar  hind  to  their  Divine  Mafter.  In  the  pathetic  convcrfation 
•which  paffed  previous  to  the  fuffcrings  and  death  of  Jesus,  when 

^  •  See  Monfaigne'3  ElTay.,  book  i.  chap.*27.       t  Soame  Jcnyns,  cfq. 

ia  .fc!  v"'  *'-'«^'3S.36.  See  fome  admirable  rcflcftions  on  this  fubjeil 
•a  the  Notes  to  Mr.  Melmoth's  Trandation  of  L*lius.  . 

vol..  11.  p 
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he  proplietically,  but  tenderly,  charged  them  with  their  future  de- 
feflion,  Peter,  in  tlie  warmth  of  his  regard,  replied,  though  1  fiould 
die  'with  thee,  yet  'will  1  not  deny  thee.  The  bitter  repentance  of 
this  Apoftle,  fubfequent  to  the  mifcondufl:  which  his  great  Mafter 
had  prediaed,  affords  a  further  difplay  of  the  force  of  his  friend- 
ftiip:  and  Christ  himfelf  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the 
kindeft  and  moft  explicit  acknowledgment  of  it.  So  'when  they 
had  dined,  Jefus  faith  to  Simon  Peter,  Sinion,  fon  of  Jonas,  loveji 
thou  me,  ??tore  than  thefe?  He  faith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  thou 
kncwcji  that  1  love  thee.  He  faith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  He 
faith  jtnto  him  again  the  fecojid  time,  Simojt,  fon  of  Jonas,  lovefl 
thoujjie?  He  faith  unto  him.  Tea,  Lord,  thou  bio'wefl  that  I  love- 
thee.  He  faith  unto  hi?n.  Feed  my  Jheep.  He  faith  unto  him  the 
third  time,  Simon, fon  of  fonas,  lovcjl  thou  me?  Peter  'was grieved 
hecaufe  he  faid  unto  him  the  third  time,  lovefl  thou  me  ?  And  he /aid 
unto  him.  Lord,  thou  kno'wejl  all  things;  thou  kno'wefl  that  I  love 
thee.    Jefus  faith  unto  kim.  Feed  my  fjeep.-\ 

In  the^  intereftirfg  paflage  here  recited,  that  lively,  reciprocal, 
and  peculiar  regard,  which  conftitutes  friendfhip,  is  not  only  re- 
cognifed,  but  appealed  to  and  authorized  as  a  generous  and  ani- 
mating principle  of  aftion.  And  if  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion 
has  no  where  exprefsly  ordained  it  as  a  duty,  it  is  probably,  becaufe 
this  virtue  is  of fpccial,  and  not  of  univerfal  obligation ;  depending 
on  particular  relations,  and  contingent  circumftances,  which  human 
power  can  feldom  influence  or  command.  It  may  be  added,  too, 
tliat  the  divine  law  prefuppofes  the  exiftence  of  fuch  affedtions  as 
are  purely  natural  and  fpontaneous;  and  diredts  its  precepts,  not  to 
their  produdlion,  but  folely  to  their  government  and  regulation. 
Hence  we  find  not  in  the  whole  compafs  of  tlie  fcriptures,  one  ex- 
plicit injunction  to  parents  to  love  their  children  :  yet,  furely,  this 
very  efTenlial moral  office  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue 
of  evangelical  graces,  notwithftanding  the  filence  of  facred  writ 
concerning  it.  And  the  fame  plea  may  be  extended  to  friendfliip, 
with  due  allowance  for  its  rarer  occurrence  and  more  partial  obli- 
gation. The  Chriftian,  therefore,  in  perfeit  conliftency  \vith  his 
faith,  may  admire  and  imitate  the  examples  of  generous  amity, 
which  hiftory  and  obfervation  exhibit  to  his  view.  Per  advent  h.~e 
f^r  a  good  man,  fays  the  Apoftle,  fovie  might  even  dare  to  die. 

+  John,  ch.  xxi.  ver.  JJ,  i6,  17. 
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And  riic  ficrifice  of  our  own  eafe,  interefl,  or  life  itfelf,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  another,  with  whjin  we  are  connedted  by  ftroiig  and 
peculiar  ties,  may  not  only  be  juftifiable,  but  highly  honourable  and 
meritorious.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  privileges 
of  friendlhip  are  fubordinate  to  the  rights  of  fociety;  and  that  no 
attachment,  merely  perfonal,  can  warrant  the  violation  of  juftice, 
fidelity,  or  truth. 

The  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  of  valour,  and  the  love 
of  our  COUNTRY,  are  ftill  more  licentipus  than  thofe  above  recited 
concerning  friendship.  It  fhould  feem,  that  the  underftanding 
is  dazzled  by  the  Iplendour  which  ufually  accompanies  thefe  vir- 
tues; and  that  they  are  eltimated  by  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence, 
or  by  the  elevated  ftation  of  their  poffefTors,  rather  than  by  the 
ftandard  of  intrinGc  merit  or  public  utility.  Juftice  and  probity 
era  ilighdy  regarded,  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  focial  life,  equally 

:urabent  on  all  ranks  of  men  :  and  he  who  pra>5lifes  them,  ap- 
pears to  have  no  claim  to  more  than  common  approbation.  But 
grea:  exertions  of  courage  or  patriotirm,as  they  exceed  the  demands, 
fo  th-^y  proportionably  excite  the  admiration  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Tliis  admiration  kindles  in  the  mind  an  enthufiafm  which  often 
fufpends,  and  fometimes  fupprefles,  the  calmer  principles  of  hu- 
manity, equity,  and  truth ;  and  the  hero  or  patriot  is  indulged  in 
all  the  privileges  vv'hich  he  aflumes ;  nothing  being  judged  criminal 
that  promotes  the  perfonal  glory  of  the  one,  or  the  ambitious  views 

the  other.   The  hiftory  of  all  ages  confirms  the  truth  of  thefe 

fervations :  but  they  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  re- 
c^rds  of  antiquity;  which,  for  the  moft  part,  celebrate  Jie  deeds  of 
warriors  and  ftatelhien  with  unqualified  applaufe,  and  without  the 
leaft  difcrimination  of  right  and  wrong. 


V.   DUPLICITY  OF  CHARLES  I.* 

OONSULT  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  zz ;  Rufliworth,  vol.i.  from  p. 

ii9toi27;  Hume's  Hift.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  io-i,ed.  1754.  "He 
«bad  promifcd  to  the  laft  Houf'e  of  Commons  a  rtdrcfs  of  this  reli- 
**  gicus  grievance  5  but  he  was  too  apt,  in  imiUiign  of  his  fatlier,  t© 

»  See  pige  54. 
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*'  confider  thefe  promifes  as  temporary  expedients,  which,  after  the 
"  diflblution  of  the  parliament,  he  was  not  any  further  to  regard." 
Id.  p.  156.  See  alfo  the  Life  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  p.  143; 
Whitlock,p.  10;  the  Petition  of  Rights;  Harris's  Hiftory;  Sidney's 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  665,  &c.  Rapin  fays,  "  Charles  made  fre- 
"  quent  ufe  of  mental  refervations,  concealed  in  ambiguous  terms, 
"  and  general  expreffions,  of  which  he  referved  the  explication  to  a 
«'  proper  time  and  place.  For  this  reafon  the  parliament  could 
"  never  confide  in  his  promifes,  wherein  there  was  always  either 
"  fome  ambiguous  term,  or  fome  reftriftion  that  rendered  them  ufe- 
"  lefs.  This  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  his 
"  ruin;  becaufe  giving  thereby  occafion  ofdiflruft,  it  was  not  pofli- 
*'  ble  to  find  any  expedient  for  a  peace  with  the  parliament.  He  was 
"  thought  to  ad  with  fo  little  fincerity  in  his  engagements,  that  it 
"  was  believed  there  was  no  dependence  on  his  word.  The  parlia- 
"  ment  could  not  even  refolve  to  debate  on  the  king's  propofitions, 
*'  fo  convinced  were  they  of  his  ability  to  hide  his  real  intentions 
"  under  ambiguous  expreffions."  Rapin's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 
The  following  pafTage  is  taken  from  the  works  of  an  hiftorian, 
who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  very  partial  to  King  Charles. 
*^  Male  pojita  ejl  lex,  qua;  tuviultuarii  pofita  eft,  was  one  of  thofe 
"  pofitions  of  Ariftotle,"  fays  he,  "  which  hath  never  fince  been 
"  contradifled ;  and  was  an  ad\'antage,  that  being  well  managed, 
"  and  floutly  infiffed  upon,  would  in  fpite  of  all  their  machinations, 
*'  which  were  not  yet  firmly  and  folidly  formed,  have  brought  them 
"  to  a  temper  of  being  treated  with.  But  I  have  fome  caufe  to 
"  believe,  that  even  this  argument,  which  was  unanfwerable  for  the 
"  rejeding  that  bill,  was  applied  for  the  confirming  it;  and  an  opi- 
nion  that  the  violence  and  force  ufed  in  procuring  it  rendered  it 
"  abfolutely  invalid  and  void,  made  the  confirmation  of  it  lefs  con- 
"  fidered,  as  not  being  of  ftrength  to  make  that  aft  good,  whicli 
*'  was  in  itfelf  null.  And  I  doubt  this  logic  had  an  influence  upon 
"  other  ads  of  lefs  moment." — Clarendon's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
Rapin  makes  the  following  obfervation  on  this  pafTage : — "  Let 
"  the  reader  judge  after  this,  if  we  may  boafl  of  King  Charles's 
"  fincerity,  fince  even  in  paffing  ads  of  parliament,  which  are  the 
"  mofl  authentic  and  folemn  promifes  a  king  of  England  can  make> 
"  he  ptave  his  afTent,  merely  in  an  opinion  tliat  they  were  void  in 
"  theinfelres,  and  confequently  he  was  not  bound  by  this  engage- 
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ment."  I  have  inferted  thefe  references  and  quotations,  not 
merely  to  authenticate  the  charge  againft  King  Charles,  but  to  ftew, 
from  his  unhappy  fate,  how  deluGve,  dangerous,  and  infamous,  is 
the  following  political  obfervation  of  Machiavel:-"  It  has  appeared 
«  by  experience,  that  tliofe  princes  who  have  made  light  of  their 
«  word,  and  artfully  deceived  mankind,  have  all  along  done  great 
"things,  and  iwe  at  length  got  the  better  of  fuch  as  proceeded 
«  upon  honourable  principles." 


VI.  DISPUTATION.* 

POLEMIC  ficiil  is  a  dangerous  qualification ;  and,  if  not  governed 
by  charity,  wifdom,  and  integrity,  may  betray  the  poffeflbr 
either  into  intemperate  zeal,  or  abfolute  indifference  for  truth. 
Every  objeft  alTumes  an  importance,  in  our  eftimation,  proportioned 
in  fome  degree  to  the  labour  and  attention  whicli  we  beftow  upon 
it :  and  the  fame  enthufiafm  that  dignifies  a  butterfly  or  a  medal  to 
the  virtuofo  and  the  antiquary,  may  convert  controverfy  into  quixo- 
tiCn;  and  prefent,  to  the  deluded  imagination  of  the  theological 
knight-errant,  a  barber's  bafon,  as  Mambrino's  helmet.*  The  real 
ralue  of  any  dodlrine  can  only  be  determined  by  its  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  man,  with  refped  to  himfelf,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
to  God  :  and  it  has  been  well  obferved,  by  a  writer  of  diftinguifhed 
abilities,  that  fome  kinds  of  error  and  fuperftition  are  fo  intimately 
conneded  with  truth  and  virtue,  as  to  render  the  feparation  of  them 
impracticable,  without  doing  violence  to  both.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, according  to  our  Saviour's  excellent  advice,  to  let  a  few 
tares  crow  up  with  the  wheat,  (if  they  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
fufFer  the  wheat  to  grow  along  with  them,)  than  to  endanger  the 
deftrufiion  of  the  wheat  by  rooting  up  the  tares. § 

Bigotry  may  be  affociated  with  truth,  as  well  as  with  error  t  and 
this  temper  of  mind  is  always  unfavourable  to  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, whatever  be  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Erafmus 
afferts,  that  moft  of  the  reformers  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
became  worfe  men  .  in  confcquencc  of  the  revolution  which  they 
'  •  See  page  6i. 

•  See  Dm  Quixote,      ^  Sec  Prieftlcy  on  the  Saciament,  p.  64. 
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accompliflied.  I  know  not  whether  this  h&  will  be  admitted  ea 
his  authority:  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  fury  of  zeal,  and  the  acri. 
mony  of  difputation,  are  neitlier  confonant  to  the  religion  of  nature, 
nor  to  the  meek,  and  peaceable  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel. 

But  polemic  flcill  is  fometimes  employed  in  the  defence  of  opi- 
nions,  which  are  krrown  or  believed  to  be  falfe :  and  by  this  pradice, 
the  underftanding  either  becomes  the  dupe  of  its  own  impolitions, 
or  acquires  that  indifference  to  truth  which  conftitutes  incurable 
fccpticifm,  and  fometimes  terminates  in  the  moft  fatal  depravity. 
For  he  who  has  learned  to  be  regardlefs  of  right  and  wrong,  in  fen- 
timent  or  in  principle,  can  have  no  folicitude  about  the  like  diftinc- 
tions  in  his  difpofitions  or  behaviour.  Such  moral  apathy  gives  full 
fcope  to  every  irregular  defire,  and  vicious  propenlity;  and  if  it  be 
aflociated  with  great  intelleftual  endowments,  a  charafter  may  be 
formed,  at  once  the  glory  and  the  difgrace  of  human  nature.  Salluft 
defcribes  Cataline  as  fubdoltis,  vai  ius,  cujiijlibet  rei  simulatok  ac 
BissiMULATOR.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  tlie  remarkable 
portrait  of  Servin,  which  the  Duke  of  Sully  has  drawn,  owesfome 
of  its  moft  diftinguifliing  features  to  the  caufe  here  alJudedto : — "Let 
*'  the  reader  reprefent  to  himfelf  a  man  of  a  genius  fo  lively,  and  an 
"  underftanding  fo  extenfive,  as  rendered  him  fcarcely  ignorant  of 
"  any  thing  that  could  be  known ;  of  fo  yaft  and  ready  a  comprehen- 
"  Con,  that  he  immediately  made  himfelf  mafter  of  whatever  he 

attempted  ;  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  memory,  that  he  never  forgot 
"  what  he  had  once  learned.  He  poffefTedallpartsof  philofophy  and 
*'  the  mathematics,'  particularly  fortification  and  drawing.  Even 
"  in  theology  he  nuas  fo  'well  Jkilled,  that  he  ivas  pn  excellent  preacher^ 
"  whenever  he  had  a  m'wd  to  exert  that  talent;  and  an  able  difpuiant 
*'  for  arid  againft  the  reformed  rel'tgiont  i?idifferently.  He  not  only 
"  underftood  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  all  the  languages  which  we  call 
"  learned,  but  alfo  all  the  different  jargons,  or  modern  dialers. 
"  He  alfo  accented  and  pronounced  them  fo  naturally,  and  fo  per- 
<'  feftly  imitated  the  gcftures  and  manners,  both  of  the  feveral 
"  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  particular  provinces  of  France,  tliat 
"  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  native  of  all  or  any  of  thefe 
"  Govmtries;  and  this  quality  he  applied  to  counterfeit  all  forts  of 
«'  perfons,  v;hcrein  he  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  was,  moreover, 
"  the  beft  comedian  andgreateft  dtoll,  that  perhaps  ever  appeared. 
"  He  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  had  written  many  verfes.  He 
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"  played  upon  almoft  all  inftruments,  was  a  perfeil  mafter  of  mufic, 
"  and  fung  moll  agreeably  and  juftly.  He  likewife  could  fay  viafs  ; 
"  for  hs  ivas  of  a  difpojttion  to  do,  at  ujell  as  to  knonxi,  all  things. 
"  His  body  was  perfedtly  well  fuited  to  his  mind;  he  was  light, 
"  nimble,  dextrous,  and  fit  for  all  exercifes :  he  could  ride  well ; 
**  and  in  dancing,  wreftling,  and  leaping,  he  was  admired.  There 
"  are  not  any  recreative  games  that  he  did  not  know ;  and  he  was 
**  fkilled  in  almoft  all  mechanic  arts.  But  now  for  the  reverfe  of 
"  the  medal:  here  it  appeared,  that  he  was  treacherous,  cruel, 
"cowardly,  deceitful;  a  liar,  a  cheat,  a  drunkard,  and  a  glutton; 
"  a  (harper  in  play,  immerfed  in  every  fpecies  of  vice,  a  blas- 
"  phemer,  an  atheift.  In  a  word,  in  him  might  be  found  all  the 
"  vices  contrary  to  nature,  honour,  religion,  and  fociety ;  the  truth 
"  of  v/hich  he  himfelf  evinced  with  his  lateft  breath;  for  he  died, 
"  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  a  common  brothel,  perfectly  cor- 
*'  nipted  by  his  debaucheries,  and  expired,  with  a  glafs  in  his  hand, 
*•  curling  and  denying  God."* 


Vn.   INDISCRIMINATE  PLEADINGS  OF  LAWYERS.f 

'T^HE  Roman  orators  engaged  in  the  defence  of  their  clients  or 
dependents,  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward: and,  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that 
their  pleadings  would  be  regulated  by  the  pure  prbciples  of  juftice 
and  reftitude.  But  the  fadt  was  often  far  othenvife,  through  the 
influence  of  ambition,  the  pride  ofvidlory,  the  connexions  of  party, 
and  the  hiture  expedation  of  gifts  or  legacies.  Hortenfius  fup- 
ported  the  caufe  of  the  infamous  Verres:  and  Cicero  feems  to  have 
formed  a  defign  of  undertaking  that  of  Cataline,  when  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  cruel  and  fcandalous  oppreflions 
in  Africa:  for,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  fays :  "  It  is  my  prcfent  inten- 
"  tion  to  defend  Cataline.  We  have  judges  to  our  mind;  yet  fuch  as 
«  pleafe  the  accufer  himfelf.   I  hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  it  will  in- 

•  See  the  Tranflation  of  Sully's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii..  p.  9Z. 
*  Sec  page  64. 
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"  cline  him  to  ferve  me  in  our  common  petition."  Indeed,  this 
celebrated  orator  does  not  fcruple  to  declare,  that  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  an  advocate  not  fo  much  to  deliver  what  is  true  as  what  is  ufefid 
to  his  client;  the  difcovery  of  truth  being  the  office  of  the  judge, 
and  not  of  the  pleader!  a  fentiment  which  he  juftlfies  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pana^tius  the  Stoic,  (De  Officii?,  ii.  J4.)  In  one  of  his  orations 
he  fays,  "  That  man  is  much  miftakqn,  who  conceives  he  has  an 
"  authentic  fpecimen  of  our  opinions  '  in  thefe  judicial  pleadings: 
"  they  are  the  fpcechcs  of  the  caufes,  and  of  the  times,  not  of  the 
«'  men  or  the  advocates."— Pro.  A.  Cluentio.   Quindilian,  though 
he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  orator  fliould  be  a  good  man,  {fira- 
torejn  ejfe  virum  bonuvi,  d'tcendi  perihwi,)  allows,  notwithflanding, 
very  confiderable  latitude  to  the  art  of  pleading,  as  will  appear 
from  the  clofe  of  the  firft  chapter  of  his  twelfth  book.  Modern 
lawyers  have  carried  thelicenfeof  the  bar  to  its  utmoft  extent:  and 
a  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  at  the  affizes  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Worcefter,  declared  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  every  counfel, 
"  upon  all  occafions,  and  without  referve,  to  take  the  brief  which 
*'  fhould  be  firft  offered  him."— See  Notes  to  Juftification,  a  poem. 
It  is  probably  on  this  ground  a  celebrated  hiftorian  has  aJTerted, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  "  govern  their  confciences  by 
"  rules  peculiar  to  thcmfelves,  and  entirely  oppoiite  to  the  ideas 
"  which  prevail  with  honeft  men  of  other  profefTions." — Macaulay's 
Hift.  of  England.    It  fhould  feem,  that  the  father  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  entertained  the  like  fentiments:  for  Bifhop  Burnet  relates,  that 
he  quitted  the  bar,  becaufe  he  difapproved  of  the  common  mode  of 
giving  colour  iti  pleadings,  which  he  thought  a  culpable  deviation 
from  truth.   It  is  recorded  alfo,  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  himfelf,  that 
whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  injuflrice  of  any  caufe  he  would 
engage  no  farther  in  it  than  to  explain  to  his  client  the  grounds 
of  that  conviflion.   His  biographer  fays,  that  he  abhorred  the  prac- 
tice of  mifreciting  evidences,  quoting  precedents  or  books  falfelyor 
unfairly,  fo  as  to  deceive  ignorant  juries,  or  inattentive  judges ;  and 
that  he  adhered  to  the  fame  fcrupulous  fincerity  in  his  pleadings, 
which  he  obferved  in  the  other  tranfac^ions  of  his  life.   For  he  ufed 
to  fay,  "  it  was  as  great  a  diflionour  as  a  man  was  capable  of,  diat 
"  for  a  little  money  he  was  to  be  hired  to  fay  or  do  odier^vife 
"  than  he  thought."* 

*  See  Britifli  Biography,  vol.  v.  p.  383, 
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According  to  the  laws  which  now  fublift,  no  counfellor  can  main- 
tain an  action  for  his  fees,  or  fo  much  as  demand  them,  without 
doing  wrong  to  his  reputation.'"  He  is  liable  alfo  to  a  year's  im- 
prifonment,  and  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  filence  in  the  courts, 
if  detedled  in  the  praflice  of  deceit  or  collufion.f 


ON 

HABIT  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I.   REV.  SIMON  BROV^rNE.* 

'T^HE  conje6tures,  concerning  the  caufe  of  Mr.  Browne's  very 
extraordinary  infinity,  having  been  read,  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  v/ork,  by  one  acquainted  with  the  real  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  communication  of  the  following 
interefting  particulars: — "  Mr.  Browne  and  another  minifter  were 
"  walking  together,  near  Hampftead,  in  a  part  of  the  road  infefted 
"  by  a  notorious  footpad.  His  companion  faid,  fuppofe  the  footpad 
"  fnouid  attack  us,  v/hat  fhall  we  do?  It  will  be  a  fhame,  replied 
"  Mr.  Browne,  for  two  perfons,  fo  ftout  as  we  are,  to  be  robbed  by 
"  one  man.  Soon  afterwards,  the  footpad  appeared;  and,  whilft 
"  the  other  minifter  amufed  him  with  the  delivery  of  his  money, 

+  See  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  book  iii.  chap.  3. 
I  Sututt  Weftm.  I.  3  Edw,  I.  ch.  28.   Blackftone's  Commentaries, b.  iii.  ch,  3. 

*  See  page  78. 
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"  Mr.  Browne  got  behind  him,  took  him  in  his  arms,  threw  hirtl 
"  down,  and  held  him  fall:,  but  did  not  ftrike  him.  The  companion 
*•  ran  for  afliftance,  and  foon  returned.  Mr.  Brown  rofe  up;  but 
"  on  detaching  himfelf  from  the  robber,  found  that  he  had  preffed 
"  him  to  death.  The  Hiock  of  this  event,  with  his  previous  agita- 
«'  tion  of  mind,  affedted  his  brain  fo  forcibly,  that  he  thouglit  God 
*'  had  taken  away  his  foul  from  him  ;  and  that  he  did  it,  judicially, 
«  for  his  negleft  of  the  divine  rule  of  our  Saviour,  Jf  any  mem 
'*  take  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy  coat  alfo." 


n.   INFLUENCE  OF  SCENERY  ON  ASSOCIATION.* 

TN  the  life  of  the  Hon.  Roljert  Boyle,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  we  are 
informed,  that  "  curiofity  led  him  to  thofe  wild  mountains, 
"  where  the  firft  and  chiefefl  of  the  Carthufian  abbies  does  ftand 
"  feated;  where  the  devil,  taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving 

melancholy,  fo  fad  a  place,  his  humour,  and  the  ftrange  ftories 
"  and  pidtures  he  found  there  of  Brum,  the  father  of  that  orderi 
"  fuggeflicd  fuch  flrange  and  hideous  thoughts,  and  fuch  diftrafting 
**  doubts  of  fome  of  the  fundamentals  of  Chriflianity;  that,  though 
"  his  looks  did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbid- 

dennefs  of  felf-difpatch  hindered  his  afling  it.  But  after  a  tedi- 
"  ous  languifliment  of  many  months,  in  this  tedious  perplexity',  at 
"  laft  it  pleafed  God,  one  day  he  had  received  the  facrament,  to 
"  reftore  unto  him  the  vvithdi'awn  fenfe  of  his  favour." — Boyle's 
Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  23, 


III.   LUDICROUS  ASSOCIATIONS.f 

THE  author  of  the  Critique  on  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 
in  tlie  Englifli  Review  for  September  1784,  has  related  the 
the  following  curious  fadt : — *'  Some  years  ago,  a  refpedtable  cler- 
"  gyman,  an  inhabitant^  of  London,  took  country  lodgings  at  a 

*  See  page  89.  +  See  page  gj. 
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«  fmall  diilance  from  the  capital.  While  at  thefe  lodgings,  he 
«'  iifually  role  early,  walked  into  the  fields,  and  drank  warm  milk. 
"  In  one  of  his  morning  widks,  it  ftruck  him  that  he  would  try  if 
*'  he  could  milk  a  cow;  he  immediately  fquatted  down,  in  imitation 
"  of  the  dairy-maids,  and  began  to  exercife  his  fingers  after  their 
*'  manner.  In  the  nildft  of  his  operations,  two  of  the  damfels 
"  arrive  in  the  field,  and  perceiving  a  grave  clergyman  in  fo  ludi- 
*'  crous  a  pofture,  burft  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  accom- 
"  panied  with  fome  jocular  reproaches.  Struck  with  the  ridicule  of 
"  his  fituation,  the  clergyman  hurried  to  his  lodgings  in  the  utmofi: 
"  confulion ;  and  fo  ftrong  is  the  impreffion,  which  this  inconlider- 
"  able  incident  has  made  upon  his  mind,  that  ever  iince  he  fancies 
"  thefe  women,  or  fome  of  their  companions,  are  conftantly  follow- 
"  ing  him  wherever  he  goes,  finging  ballads  relative  to  the  event 
"  which  has  fo  much  afFeded  him,  and  expofing  him,  in  a  variety 
*'  of  ways,  to  the  laughter  of  his  neighbours.  In  every  other  re- 
"  fpeft  he  poffefles  the  mofl:  perfeft  clearnefs  and  folidity  of  under. 
"  ftanding,  difcharges  the  duties  of  his  office  as  formerly ;  and,  as 
"  he  is  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  is  confidered  by  his  acquaint- 
"  ance  as  a  valuable  and  an  agreeable  companion."  The  author 
of  this  article  has  added,  that  M.  Palchal  believed  agulph  was  be- 
fore him,  and  a  fcreen  placed  to  guard  him  from  the  view  of  it. 


IV.  SECT  OF  QUAItERS.* 

'T'HE  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  feem  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable  to  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  fedl  called  Quakers. 
Yet  this  rcfpeflable  community  has  lately  planted  a  colony,  and 
"  obtained  a  civil  eftablifliment,  amongft  our  gay  and  volatile 
neighbours.  During  the  aflembly  of  the  notables,  a  memorial 
was  prefentcd  to  the  Couut  de  Vergennes,  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
their  fociety,  ftating  that,  "  In  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
"  there  are  many  hundred  dutiful  fubjcfls,  who,  though'  they  arc 
"neither  Roman  Cathclics  nor  Proteftants,  yetworflnp  God  in 

*  See  page  lof. 
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"  the  fame  temples  with  Jcfus  and  his  Apoflles,  viz.  in  the  inward 
"  of '.IT  irfouls ;  and  purliic;,  in  reverent  lilence,  the  doilrine  of 
*'  Christ  only,  without  any  mixture  of  human  innovation."  The 
Proteftants,  it  is  faid,  oppofed  the  petition  of  the  Quakers  for  die 
free  exercife  of  their  reHgion ;  and  ftrongly  folicited,  that  the^'  alone 
might  be  included  in  the  plan  of  toleration.  But  juftice  and  found 
policy  prevailed  in  the  king's  council;  and  the  Quakers  obtained 
liberty  of  confcience,  not  only  fort  hemfelves,  but,  agreeably  to  their 
prayer,  for  every  fedl,  which  maintains  peace  and  good  order. 
Decent  places  of  burial  are  afltgned  to  them ;  they  are  confirmed 
in  all  their  rights  of  pofTeflion  and- inheritance ;  and  the  edidt  of  the 
king  provides,  that  whenever  a  child  is  born,  belonging  to  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  neceflity  of  baptifm,  it  fhall  only  be  required 
of  the  father  or  mother  to  notify  fuch  biith  to  the  magiftrate. 


OS 

INCONSISTENCY  OF  EXPECTATION. 


I.  COMPLAINTS  OF  LITERARY  MEN.* 

T\  yfR.  GRAY,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Mafon,  thus  exprefTes 
himfelf: — "A  life  fpent  out  of  tlie  world  has  its  hours  of 
"  defpondence,  its  inconveniences,  its  fufferings,  as  numerous  and 
"  as  real,  though  not  quite  of  the  -fame  fort,  as  a  life  fpent  in  the 

"  midft  of  it  As  to  m^-felf,  I  cannot  boaft,  at  prefent,  either  of 

"  my  fpirits,  my  fituation,  my  employments,  or  fertility.  The  days 
"  and  the  nights  pafs,  and  I  am  neverthe  nearer  to  any  thing,  but 
"  tliat  one  to  which  we  are  all  tending;  yet  I  love  people  diat  le;ive 

*  See  page  117. 
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«  fome  traces  of  their  journey  behind  them,  and  have  ftrength 
"  enoogh  to  advife  you  to  do  fo  while  you  can." — Letter  xwiii. 
vol.  iv.  p-  25.  To  Dr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Gray  writes  in  the  following 
terms: — "  You  flatter  me,  in  thinking  that  any  thing  I  can  do,* 
"  could  at  :dl  alleviate  the  juft  concern  your  lofs  has  given  you; 
"  but  I  cannot  flatter  m'j'felf  fo  far,  and  know  how  li:tle  qualified  I 
"  am,  at  prefsnt,  to  give  any  fatisfadtion  to  myielf  on  this  head, 
and  in  this  way;  much  lefs  to  you.  I  by  no  means  pretend  to 
*♦  infpiration;  but  yet  I  affirm,  that,  the  facuhy  in  qucftion  is  by  no 
"  means  voluntary ;  it  is  the  refult  (I  fuppofe)  of  a  certain  difpo- 
"  Otion  of  mind,  which  does  not  depend  on  one's  felf,  and  which 
"  I  have  not  felt  this  long  time.  You,  tliat  are  a  witntls  how  icU 
"  dom  thisfpirit  has  moved  me  in  my  life,  may  ealiiy  give  credit^ 
"  to  what  I  fay." — ^Letter  xxxii.  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 


II.   LOVE  OF  SCIENCE,  THE  RULING  PASSION.f 

TN  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol  xii.  under  the  article  Euler, 
it  is  recorded  of  Boerhaave,  that  when  lying  on  his  death- 
bed, he  anxioufly  counted  his  pulfe,  to  afccrtain  whether  he  could 
live  to  fee  a  publication,  which  he  expected  from  the  prefs. 

M.  Euler,  in  1735,  folved,  in  three  days,  a  very  extraordinary 
problem.  But  the  violent  and  unremitting  efforts  which  it  coft, 
occafioned  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  ufe  of  his  right  eye.   Annual  Regifter,  1785,  p.  10. 

*  Dr.  Wharton  had  requefted  Mr.  Cray  to  write  an  epitaph  on  his  fon. 
•}•  See  page  122. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  ALLIANCE  OF 


NATURAL  HISTORY  WITH  POETRY. 


I.   YELLOW  VISION  IN  JAUNDICE  « 


'HIS  obfervation  I  regarded  as  a  vulgar  error,  and  have  endea- 


voured  to  fliew,  in  the  Diflertation  now  referred  to,  that  it  is 
neither  confirmed  by  experience,  nor  confonant  to  reafon ;  but  two- 
inftances  have  lately  occurred  in  the  circle  of  my  praftice,  which 
clearly  evince  that  the  opinion  has  fometimes  a  foundation  in  fad:, 
and  that  conclulions  drawn,  even  from  a  very  general  induction, 
may  be  fallacious:  for  my  obfervations  were  made  with  attention, 
during  a  courfe  of  near  twenty  years.  The  patients  now  alluded 
to,  were  men  of  middle  age,  who  had  lived  intemperately,  whofe 
jnalady  had  proved  obftinate,  but  whofe  eyes  were  not  tinged  with 
bile,  in  an  extreme  degree:  yet  they  were  uniform  in  their  tefti- 
mony,  that  all  white  objefts  afTumed  a  yellow  caft;  and  that  this 
hue  was  deepeft  on  their  riling  from  bed  in  a  morning. 


*  See  page  14J. 
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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 


Principles  and  Limits  of  Taxation* 


\ /fAN  has  a  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
-^'-^  prqperty.    Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  held 
under  his  difpofal  and  authority:  Liberty  is  elTential 
to  the  perfedlion  of  a  rational,  a  moral,  and  an  ac- 
•  countable  agent :  and  Property  refults  from  the  exer^ 
tion  of  thofe  powers  and  faculties,  which  theDeity  has 
'  beftowed,  which  duty  calls  forth  into  aftion,  and  which 
;  are  neceffary  to  well-being,  and  even  to  felf-preferva- 
ition.    Thefe  feveral  rights  involve  the  lawfulnefs  of 
1  their  fupport,  and  the  guilt  of  their  invafion.  An 
i  attack  upon  his  life  or  liberty  will  juftify  a  man,  in  the 
(defence  of  them,  even  to  the  deprivation  of  the  life  or 
Iliberty  of  his  enemy;  and  the  invafion  of  his  property 

*  This  little  tract  was  written  for  difcuffion  in  the  Literary  and 
"Phiiofophical  Society,  at  a  period  when  taxation  was  a  fubjeft  pc« 
Lccliarly  interefting  to  the  inhabitants  of  Manchefter,  on  account  of 
.a  recent  duty  on  the  cotton-manufaftory ;  which  was  afterwards 
r  repealed,  through  the  candour  and  wifdom  of  Parliament.   It  was 

ballotted  for  infertion  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Society's  Memoirs, 
'iwt  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  author,  and  has  fince  been  revifed 
I  iftd  enlarged.   An  Appendix  is  added,  at  the  end  of  the  Inquiry, 

umuining  fuppleraentary  notes  and  illuftrations. 
VOL,  I, 
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will  vvammthis  reprifals  on  the  property  of  the  invader* 
But  the  ability  of  an  individual  v^^ould  frequently  be 
inadequate  to  the  defence  or  protection  of  his  rights; 
nor  could  he  judge,  with  impartiality,  concerning  the 
punifliment  due  to  the  violation  of  them.    In  a  (late 
of  fociety,  therefore,  individuals  give  up  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  as  their  reprefentative,  the  right  of  pro- 
tection and  punifhment.    This  right  becomes  a  public 
one,  and  is  to  be  defended  by  the  colleftive  power 
and  united  expence  of  the  community.    From  thefe 
principles  flo-w  the  duty  of  allegiance,  the  authority 
of  laws,  and  the  claims  of  revenue.    To  refifl:  the 
attack  of  foreign  enemies,  fleets  and  armies  muft  be 
provided;  to  fupport  doraedic  peace,  to  adminifter 
diftributive  juftice,  andta  regulate  the  police  of  cities 
and  diftrifts,  civil  officers  of  various  ranks  and  deno- 
minations are  to  be  maintained  and  remunerated; 
and  confiderable  funds  will  be  required  for  the  en- 
couragement of  fcience,  the  advancement  of  arts,  and 
the  extenfion  of  commerce.    Thus  multiplied  and 
complicated  are  the  juft  and  n?ceffary  charges  of 
government. 

The  moral  obligatio?i  to  pay  taxes  refults  from  the 
ALLEGIANCE  due  to  the.  fovcreign  power,  for  the 
PROTECTION  which  it  affords  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property;  and  for  the  energy  which  it  exerts  in  the 
promotion  of  order,  induftry,  virtue,  and  happinefs. 

This  obligation  i^  common  to  the  fubjefts  of  every 
government;  but  under  the  happy  conftitution  of 
Great-Britain,  where  fubfidies  are  never  claimed  by 
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the  fupreme  magiftrate  without  the  confent  of  par- 
liament, we  become  bound,  by  a  voluntary  com- 
pact, made  by  our  delegates,  to  contribute  to  the 
public  exigencies,  in  fuch  proportions,  and  according 
to  fuch  modes,  as  they  have  deliberately  enafted. 

And,  by  the  refufal  to  grant  fuch  contributions, 
or  by  the  evafion  of  them,  we  not  only  injure  the 
public  weal,  but,  indireflly,  invade  the  property 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  muft  bear  the  bur- 
den of  additional  impofls,  in  confequence  of  our 
contumacious  exemption. 

The  validity  of  thefe  feveral  obligations  is  equally 
clear  and  forcible.  And  as  man  is  deftined,  by  his 
intelleflual  powers  and  moral  propenfities,  no  lefs 
than  by  his  wants  and  weaknelTes,  for  a  flate  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  obligations  are  not  merely  voluntary,  or  of 
pofiti-ve  iuftitution;  but  fo  far  as  they  are  elTential  to 
that  focial  ftate,  originate  in  the  law  of  nature,  which 
can  be  deemed  no  other  than  the  will  of  God.  Yet, 
though  government,  in  this  fenfe,  is  of  divine  autho- 
rity, it  is  fo  conflituted  by  its  adaption  to  the  inte- 
rells  and  felicity  of  its  fubjefts.  The  rights  of  the 
people,  therefore,  are  not  only  antecedent  to,  but 
included  in,  thofe  of  the  magiftrate;  and  confequently 
there  can  never  fubfift  a  legitimate  competition  be- 
tween them.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  the  world  is  one 
continued  feries  of  fuch  competitions ;  and  experience 
hath  fully  evinced,  that  they  have  generally  fprung 
from  the  arrogance,  the  ambition,  and  the  defpotifni 
of  rulers.    To  vindicate  the  facred  and  unalienable 
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rights  of  the  people,  is,  in  reality,  to  fubferve  the 
true  ends  of  government.  A  good  citizen,  under 
every  legal,  equitable,  and  well-adminiftered  polity, 
with  duty  and  gratitude,  will  render  unto  Cafar,  the 
things  that  are  Cafar's.  But  the  decifion,  concerning 
the  things  that  are  C^far's^  refts  not  on  the  unliable 
foundation  of  arbitrary  will;  and  the  appeal  may 
with  confidence  be  made  to  the  principles  of  reafon, 
of  juftice,  and  of  patriotifra.  On  thefe  principles,  I 
lhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  limits  of  the  feveral 
moral  obligations,  laid  down  in  the  three  foregoing 
propofitions.  (a.)* 

I.  Allegiance  is  due  for  the  protection  of 
the  fovereign  power.  But  proteftion  may  be  paid 
for  at  too  high  a  rate :  for,  in  every  convention,  a 
jufl:  proportion  fliouldbe  preferved,  between  the  price 
and  the  value  of  the  commodity.  "  If,  to  purchafe 
"  a  fword  for  ray  defence  againfl:  a  thief,  I  mud  empty 
"  my  pnrfe,  intered  will  lead  me  rather  to  make  a 
"  compiofition  with  the  plunderer;  or  prudence  will 
"  didate  fome  other  lefs  chargeable  means  of  fecu- 
"  rity/'t  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  relates,  in  his 
travels  through  Savoy,  that  "  though  the  Duke  had 
"  put  extreme  taxations  on  his  people,  infomuch  that 
"  they  paid  him  not  only  a  certain  fum  for  every  horfe, 
"  cow,  ox,  or  flieep  that  they  kept ;  but  afterwards 
"  for  every  chimney ;  and,  finally,  every  perfon  by  the 

*.  The  capitals  refer  to  the  notes  in  the  Appendix,  •wliich  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  EfTay. 

t  Abbe  RaynaJ. 
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pole,  which  amounted  to  a  piftole  or  fourteen 
*'  ftiillings  a  head  or  perfou,  yet  he  wanted  money j 
*'  at  which  I  did  not  fo  much  wonder,  as  at  the  pa- 
"  tience  of  his  fubje£ls."|    After  the  cruel  expulfion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  by  which  that  kingdom 
was  deprived  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  induftrious 
inhabitants,  new  contributions  were  impofed  on  the 
poor  and  indolent  natives,  to  fupply  the  unavoidable, 
though  unexpected  deficiency  of  the  royal  revenue, 
refulting  from  that  impolitic  meafure.    This  fertile 
country  has  indeed  been  defolated  by  the  oppreffive 
laws  and  rapacious  exactions  of  its  government.  The 
number  of  the  people  has  been  reduced,  wnthin  the 
fpace  of  a  few  centuries,  from  twenty  to  feven  mil- 
lions j  and  the  produce  of  corn,  formerly  furnifliing 
cot  only  a  full  fupply  for  internal  confumptibn,  but 
alfo  a  large  exportation  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  is 
now  infufEcient  for  its  own  diminiflied  population. 
Every  manufacture,  and  even  necelTary  of  life,  is 
charged  with  an  impoft  of  fourteen  per  cent,  on  the 
firft,  which  is  repeated  on  each  fubfequcnr,  fale.* 
Philip  II.  attempted  to  lay  the  fame  bur thenfome  duty 
on  his  fubjefts  in  the  Netherlands;  and  the  attempt, 
it  is  well  known,  was  one  principal  caufe  of  the  glo- 
rious revolution,  which  freed  the  United  Provinces 
from  his  tyranny. 

Protection  may  be  very  unduly  or  unequally  dis- 
pensed;  and  the  ordinary  benefits  of  the  focial  union 
iiot  participated,  in  any  reafonable  degree,  by  the 
Life  of  Lord  Herbert.  *  Lord  Kuims, 
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bulk  of  the  community,  Great  lords  may  be  fuf- 
fered  to  t)'-rannize  over  their  tenants  or  vafTals,  whilft 
the  country  is,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a  prifon  to  its 
inhabitants,  by  the  feverefl:  prohibitions  of  emigra* 
tlon.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
there  fubfifled  in  Ruffia  no  other  flaves  except  pri- 
foners  of  war.  A  new  arrangement  took  place  after 
the  conquefl  of  Cafan  and  Aflracan.  Thefe  beautiful 
and  fertile  provinces  fo  powerfully  attrafted  the  pea- 
fantry,  that  a  rigorous  law  enfued,  in  1556,  which 
confined  them  all  to  their  own  glebe:  and  they 
were  thus  at  once  diverted  of  property  and  perfonal 
liberty.*  Similar  revolutions  have  occurred  in  the 
other  northern  flates;  and  the  confequences  havebcen 
penury,  wretchednefs,  and  a  degradation  of  the  human 
fpecies.  In  France,  the  tax  called  the  Taille  ufed  to 
be  levied  on  men,  who,  being  without  any  other 
property  than  their  neceflary  utenfils,  and  fubfifting 
folely  on  their  daily  wages,  could  not  be  compelled 
to  payment,  even  by  violence  itfelf.  Every  collector, 
who  was  conftrained  to  undertake  the  levy  of  the 
tax,  had  authority  to  call  upon  the  four  perfons  in  the 
diftrift,  whofe  proportion  of  the  Taille  was  the 
greaieft,  to  fill  up  all  deficiencies ;  and  they  were  thus 
forced,  by  the  fale  of  their  effects,  or  by  imprifonmenf, 
to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  collector,  or  the  po- 
verty of  their  neighbours;  notwithftanding  they  had 
f;hemfelves  difcharged  their  own  ftiare  of  the  impoft.t 

•  Abbe  Raynal. 
t  Life  of  Turgot,  by  the  Mxrquis  de  Condorcet, 
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In  fuch  cafes,  and  in  others  which  might  be  fpecified, 
the  principles  are  fubverted,  on  which  the  claim  to 
allegiance  is  founded  :  and  taxes  may  then  be  en- 
forced by  penalties,  but  will  no  longer  be  paid  from 
any  juft  fenfe  of  moral  or  political  duty. 

Subfidies  may  be  perverted  from  their  original 
defignation,  and  applied  to  the  pm'pofes  of  ambition, 
oppreffion,  or  the  eflablifliment  of  defpotic  power. 
This  occurred  ir  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  occafioned 
his  expuiiion  from  the  kingdom.  And  in  that  of 
Charles  1.  when  fhip-money  was  levied  under  the 
delufive'  and  dangerous  plea  of  ftate-neeeffity,  though 
England  then  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  with  all  her 
neighbours,  we  venerate  the  intrepid  patriotifm  of 
Hampden,  for  the  noble  ftand  he  individually  made 
againfl:  its  exaction.  Yet  the  exa61ion  had  been  laid 
with  great  equality  j  had  been  fo  generally  fubmitted 
to  by  the  people,  as  to  produce,  in  1636,  more  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  had  been  fo- 
lemnly  authorifed  by  the  twelve  judges  ;  who,  by 
their  fervile  decifion,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "  left  no  man  any  thing  he  might  call  his 
"  own." 

II.  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  oppofition  of 
Hampden  was  chiefly  grounded  on  the  illegality  of 
fhip-money,  as  fubje6ling  the  people  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  prince;  and  that  a  tax  granted  by 
PARLIAMENT  is  a  folcmu  and  voluntary  com- 
pact between  the  people  and  their  sovereign, 
finding  the  former  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  This 
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pofitlon  implies  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  to  liavff 
been  legally  and  conftitutionally  chofen,  and  not  like 
the  packed  affemblies  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
James  II.    In  the  former,  the  flierifFs  were  com- 
manded to  fuiFer  none  to  be  returned  as  knights  or 
burgelTes,  but  fuch  as  the  king's  council  fliould  no- 
minate:*   and  in  the  latter,   the  illicit  practices 
employed  in  eleftion  produced  complaints  from  every 
part  of  England.    Yet  fo  fuccefsful  were  the  arts  of 
the  court,  that  James  exulted  in  there  being  only 
forty  members,  who  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  his 
intereft.f    Admitting,  however,  the  regular  ele£lion 
of  our  reprefentatives,   a  little  confideration  will 
evince,  that  the  trull:  which  is  delegated  can  never  be 
unconditional;  and  that  the  powers  vefted  in  thern 
may  lofe  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  by  palpable  ' 
abufe  and  unrelenting  perverfion.    Fear,  felf-intereft, 
ignorance,  or  corruption  may  predominate  in  their 
deliberations,  and  prevail  with  them  to  facrifice  the 
dearefl:  interefts  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  ^com- 
miffioned.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parlia- 
ment refignedboth  their  civil  andecclefiaftical  liberties 
to  the  king,  and  by  one  aft  totally  fubverted  the 
Englifli  Conllitution :  for  they  gave  to  the  king's 
i^roclamations  the  full  force  of  a  legal  ftatute;  and 
even  framed  the  law,  as  if  it  were  merely  declarative, 
and  intended  only  to  explain  the  true  extent  of  the 
regal  prerogative.!    When  the  fame  arbitrary  mo- 

f  Parliamentary  liiftory.  f  Burnet. 

X  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  aio. 
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oarch  heard  that  the  commons  made  a  difficuhy  of 
granting  a  certain  fupply,  which  he  required,  he  was 
ib  provoked,  as  to  fend  for  Edward  Montague,  ;i 
member  who  had  confiderable  influence  in  the  houfej 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  that  gentlemaUj^ 
then  on  his  knees  before  him,  imperioufly  faid,  gei  my 
bill  palfed  by  to-morroiv,  or  io-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  Jhall  be  off.  His  defpotifm  too  well  fucceeded; 
for,  the  next  (Jay,  the  bill  was  paffed.f  Under  the 
government  of  Edward  VI.  a  grievous  and  partial 
tax  was  impofed  on  the  whole  ftock  and  moneyed 
interefl;  in  the  kingdom,  with  an  entire  exemption  of 
the  land.  One  fliilling  in  the  pound  was  to  be  levied 
yearly  on  every  perfon  who  poffelTed  ten  pounds  or 
upwards ;  a  fum  equal  to  half  the  yearly  income  of 
all  money-holders,  according  tp  the  rate  of  legal 
interefl:.  § 

In  the  year  1660,  a  perpetual  excife  on  ale,  beer, 
&c.  was  enabled,  by  parliament,  as  a  commutation 
with  Charles  II.  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
wards  and  liveries.  This  court  was  an  intolerable 
opprellion  on  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  as  the  king 
exercifed  by  it  the  wardihip  of  all  infant  heirs;  and 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  eftates,  till  they  had  at- 
tained a  legal  majority.  He  had,  alfo,  the  abfolute 
difpofal  both  of  male  and  female  heirs  in  marriage ; 
with  other  powers  liable  to  great  abufe.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  thcfe  feudal  fervices  affe£led  folely  the 

t  Sec  Collins's  Britifh  Peerage..  Hume,  vol.  iy.  p-  jir 
§  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  346. 
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proprietors  of  land;  whereas  the  excife  mufl  fall 
chiefly  on  the  lower  tenantry  and  labouring  poor; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  alleged  commutation  was,  in 
a  confiderable  degree,  founded  in  fraud  and  injuftice. 
In  this  light  it  appeared  to  fome  of  the  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons:  Mr.  Annefley,  in  particular. 
Urged,  that  if  the  bill  was  carried,  (which  it  was 
"  afterwards  by  a  majority  of  two  voices  only,)  every 
"  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow 
"  mufl  pay  excife,  to  excufe  the  court  of  wards ; 
"  which  would  be  a  greater  grievance  upon  all,  than 
*'  the  court  of  wards  was  to  a  few."* 

There  is  on  record  a  folemn  refolution,  which 
paffed  in  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  April 
6,  1780,  when  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  members  were  prefent,  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  hath  increafed^  is  increafing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminijhed.  (b.)  And  in  the  flatute  of  a  fubfequent 
feflion  of  parliament,  for  regulating  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  it  is  enacted,  that  an  oath  be  taken  by  the 
keeper  of  his  majefly's  privy  purfe,  that  no  part  of  it 
fhall  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  any  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  We  are  further  warranted  in  our 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger  arifing  from  this  fource, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Baron  de  Montefquieu,  who 
predicSIs  that  the  liberties  of  England  will  perifhs 
whenever  the  legiflative  power  fliall  have  become  more 
corrupt  than  the  executive:  or,  as  it  fliouid,  perhaps^ 

*  See  Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II.  'vol.  i.  p.  396.  PavliamtfntarY 
Hiftory,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  21. 
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have  been  expreffed,  whenever  the  executive  power 
foall  have  acquired  a  corrupt  afcendancy  over  the 
kgiflative.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  if  the  dis- 
paches  of  Barillon  may  be  credited,  the  king  of 
France  meditated  the  eftablifliment  of  a  pecuniary 
influence  in  the  Englifli  parliament.  It  is  alfo  well 
known  that  Charles  was  himfelf  a  penfioner  to  this 
monarch,  and  received  large, fums  of  money  for  the 
raofl  illicit  purpofes.  When  the  crown  egregioufly 
abufes  its  power,  the  commons,  on  various  occafions, 
have  thought  themfelves  juftifiable  in  withholding  the 
fupplies.  If  they,  however,  unhappily  countenance 
and  aid  fuch  abufes,  and  remain  deaf  to  petitions, 
remonftrances,  and  every  other  conflitutional  claim, 
the  people  may  continue  to  fubmit,  but  cannot  deem 
themfelves  morally  bound  by  their  a£l:s:  and  Britons 
would  then  lofe  the  glory,  which  Plato  afcribed  to  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  of  being  at  once  the  maders  and 
flaves  of  the  laws. 

The  divilion  of  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  realms  into 
three  eftates,  which,  afting  in  concert,  we  denomi- 
nate parliament,  by  reciprocal  checks,  and^eciprocal 
aids,  gives  pur  civil  polity  advantages- enjoyed  by  no 
other  in  Europe.  Yet  it  was  an  apophthegm  of  the 
great  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh,  that  England  could 
never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament.*  And  the 
do(ftrine  of  its  omnipotence,  which  fucceeded  that  of 
the  divine  and  indefeafible  right  of  our  kings,  has 
contributed  to  the  lofs  of  America,  as  well  as  to  the 

*  Blackftone. 
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feparation  of  Ireland ;  and  may,  hereafter,  prove  fub- 
verfive  of  our  liberties.  For  with  the  fpecious  ob- 
fervance  of  every  form  of  our  Conftitution,  the  elTence 
pf  it  may  be  annihilated;  as  occurred  at  Rome,  under 
the  defpotifm  of  Auguftus ;  for  the  fenate  retained 
themfelves  the  image  of  freedom,  whilfl:  they  gave  a 
full  fan£lion  to  his  ufurpation.  Indeed,  corporate 
bodies,  when  they  affeft  unlimited  power,  are  capable 
of  proceeding  to  greater  lengths  than  any  individual. 

Supreme  authority  is  perfectly  diftinft  from  arbi- 
trary or  abfolute  power.  The  one  is  founded  on 
certain  fundamental  principles^  and  limited  by  certain 
conftitutional  rellriflionsj  whilfl:  the  other  is  uncon- 
ditional', and  without  all  rational  controul.  A  jufl 
government  is  obliged  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  original  ends  of  its  inflitution.  Nor  can 
even  wife  and  legitimate  C7ids  be  purfued  by  means 
jnconfiftent  with  equity,  becaufe  no  policy  can  ever 
fuperfede  the  laws  of  morality:  and  this  rather 
dignifies,  than  derogates  from,  fovereign  dominion. 
For  the  Deity  himfelf  is  bounded,  in  the  exercife  of 
power,  not  only  by  phyfical  impollibilities,  but  by 
the  rectitude  of  his  divine  nature. 

Compulfiou  has  been  faid  to  be  the  eflence  of  go- 
vernment.* But  I  apprehend,  compulfion  is  here 
miftaken  for  a  power  to  compel;  otherwife,  there  can 
be  no  diftinftion'  between  government  and  tyranny. 
The  former  is  inflituted  for  the  public  weal,  and, 
when  fo  adminifl:ered  as  to  promote  its  falutary  ends, 

*  Soame  Jenyns. 
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will  have  the  confidence,  the  refpeft,  and  the  volun- 
tary obedience  of  a  great  majority  of  its  members. 
Whereas  the  latter,  according  to  a  recent  definition 
of  eaftern  delpotifra,  regards  "  the  fovereign  as  pof- 
"  fefled  of  all,  and  the  people  of  110  rights."  It 
exacts  what  a  wife  man  cannot  freely  give,  and  com- 
mands what  a  good  man  ought  not  to  perform. 
*'  The  ftate  of  every  king,"  fays  the  preamble  to  one 
of  our  acis  of  parliament,  confifts  more  alTuredly  in 
"  the  love  of  the  fubje£J:s  towards  their  prince,  thaii 
"  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains."* 
But  the  love  of  the  fubjefl:  can  alone  be  fecured  by  a 
full  convidion  that  the  fupreme  magiftracy  is  cor- 
dially interelled  in  his  profperity  and  happinefs.  And 
this  is  bed  evinced  by  a  relu6lance  to  impofe  unne- 
ceflary  burthens ;  by  equity  and  impartiality  in  the 
aiTeffment  and  collection  of  them ;  and  by  a  readinefs 
to  participate  in  the  Hicrifice  of  private  intereft  to 
public  good.  The  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  fold  the  furniture  of  the  imperial  palace,  to-~ 
gether  with  his  own  veftments,  and  thofe  of  the 
emprefs,  rather  than  levy  a  new  tax  on  the  people  I  f 

in.  In  fupport  of  the  moral  obligation  to  pay 
taxes,  it  is  juftly  urged,  that  by  our  refufal  to  grant 
fuch  contributions,  vv'e  not  only  injure  the  common- 
wealth, but  cad  upon  others  that  debt,  which  we 

*  See  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  17- 
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ought  to  difcliarge  oiirfelves.  A  venerable  philo- 
fopher  has,  in  a  veryappofite  manner,  illuflrated  this 
argument  by  the  following  analogy.  "  What  fliould 
"  we  think  of  a  companion,  who  having  fupped  with 
"  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  and  partaken  equally  of  the 
"joys  of  the  evening  with  the  reft  of  us,  would 
"  neverthelefs  contrive,  by  fome  artifice,  to  fliift  his 
*'  fhare  of  the  reckoning  upon  others,  to  go  fcot  free? 
"  If  a  man,  who  practifed  this,  would,  when  detefted, 
be  deemed  and  called  a  fcoundrel ;  what  ought  he 
"  to  be  called,  who  can  enjoy  all  the  ineftimable 
"  benefits  of  public  focieiy,  and  yet  contrive  to  evade 
"  paying  his  j  uft  fliare  of  the  expence,  and  wrongfully 
*'  throw  it  upon  his  honefter,  and  perhaps  poorer, 
"neighbours?"*  But  fuppofe  the  fliare  to  be  un- 
juft,  or  partially  demanded  j  is  the  impofition  to  be 
fubmitted  to  without  complaint  or  reraonftrance? 
The  plea  of  equity,  which  authorizes  one  to  withhold 
a, public  fubfidy,  if  well-founded,  muft  be  clearly  dis- 
cernible by  the  underflanding  of  his  neighbour,  and 
ought  alike  to  dire£i:  his  conduft.  Should  he,  there- 
fore, through  the  want  of  patriotifm,  or  the  fear  of 
penalty,  acquiefce  in  oppreffion,  he  defervedly  incurs 
both  the  blame  and  the  fuffering.  Mt.  Hampden 
withftood  the  alfeffment  of  fhip-money,  in  oppofitiou 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges ;  and, 
in  vindication  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  his  fellow- 
fubjefts,  expofed  himfelf,  for  the  trifling  fum  of 

*  Franklin's  Political  and  Mifcellaneous  Pieces,  p.  69. 
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twenty  fliillings,  to  the  indignatioa  and  rigorous 
perfecution  of  the  Court. 

I  am  fenfible  that  pride,  refentment,  fa^lion,  and 
felf-interell:  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  the  ftate  ; 
and  that  men  lb  actuated  may  falfely  aflume  the 
motives  and  principles  of  the  confcientious  and  the 
good.  Penalties,  therefore,  are  wifely  annexed  to 
the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  revenue:  and  autho- 
rity is  properly  exerted,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
government,  to  awe  the  refradtory  into  fubmiffion. 
But  it  mull  ftill  refl:  with  the  people,  ultimately,  to 
decide  concerning  the  moral  force  of  that  obligation 
to  pay  any  particular  tax,  which  is  antecedent  to 
the  penalty  incurred  by  difobedience ;  becaufe  fuch 
decifion  can  be  referred  to  no  other  tribunal,  with- 
out the  moft  egregious,  folecifm.  And  where  can 
the  cafe  be  fli'ewn,  in  which  the  judgment  and 
determination  of  the  many  hath  not  received  its 
com^mencement  in  the  judgment  and  determinaticn 
of  the  few,  and  even  of  an  individual  ?  The  right, 
therefore,  mud  be  admitted  to  fubfifl  in  both; 
though  the  exercife  of  it  can  only  be  juftified  on  ex- 
traordinary •  occafions.  (c.)  Nor  can  danger  be 
apprehended  to  a  well-governed  fociety  from  this  doc- 
trine. For  oppreffion  muft  be  manifefl:  and  heavy, 
before  it  will  be  generally  refilled;  and  partial 
offences,  unfupported  by  public  opinion,  will  be  rea- 
dily prevented  by  a  vigilnat  police,  or  compenfated 
by  pecuniary  mulfts.  The  refufal  of  Mr.  Townfend, 
a  very  refpeftable  magiQrate  in  London,  to  pay  his 
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affelTment  to  the  land-tax,  is  within  the  memory  of 
every  gentleman  prefent.    He  grounded  this  refufal 
on  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Hoiife  of  Com- 
mons, relative  to  the  Middlefex  election;  and  the 
confequent  illegality  of  an  impofition,  levied  on  a 
county  in  which  the  people  were  not  duly  repre- 
fented.    His  conduct,  on  this  dccafion,  was  influenced 
by  no  fordid  rabtives,  and  proceeded  folely  from  a 
patriotic  zeal  to  fecure  the  rights  of  election.    Yet  a 
]ury  of  Middlefex  men  gave  a  verdift  againft  him, 
without  fcruple  or  hefitation :  and  their  decifion  was 
reafohable  and  proper,  becaufe  the  bonds  of  the  ftate 
are  not  to  be  raflily  loofened  by  eveiy  temporary 
errorbr  mifconduct  of  ftatefraen.    Candid  allowances 
will  and  ought  to  be  made  for  the  pafTions,  preju- 
dices, and  imperfections  incident  to  our  governors, 
provided  their  general  condti6l  evinces  wifdora  and 
reftitude.    Indeed  there  is  fo  much  veneration  for 
power,  fo  great  a  fear  of  prefent  fuiTering,  and  fuch 
habitual  regard  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisdiftion  in 
the!  bulk  of  the  people,  that  maxims  of  paiHve  obe- 
dience are  not  neceffary  to  their  fubjeftion;  whilft 
they  are  highly  injurious  to  their  rulers,  of  which 
the  h'ftory  of  the  Stuarts  affords  the  fuUefl: evidence; 
(d:)  for  the  temptations  to  abufe  power  are,  at  all 
times,  greater  than  thofe  of  oppofition  to  it;  and  the 
abufe  is  attended  with  more  permanent  evils  to  fo- 
ciety.    An  equitable  and  well-eftabliflied  legiflature 
can,  therefore,  be  under  no  neceffity  of  inflifting 
heavy  penalties  on  breaches  of  the  laws  of  revenue  j 
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and  puni(hments  of  a  different  nature  are  feldom,  if 
ever,  to  be  juflified.    We  read  with  horror,  that  in 
the  empire  of  Japan,  death  is  infiifted  on  the  fmug- 
gier;  and  our  fentiments  of  equity  and  humanity- 
are  almoft  equally  fliocked  with  the  account  given  by 
M.  Neckar,  that  more  than  three  hundred  men  of 
the  province  of  Bretagne  alone  are  annually  con- 
llgned  toflavery  in  the  gallies  of  France,  for  carry- 
ing on  an  illicit  commerce  in  the  two  articles  of  fait 
and  tobacco.    The  truth  is,  this  political  crime  makes 
little  imprelllon  on  the  moral  feelings  of  the  mind, 
till  its  nature,  extent,  and  confequences  have  been 
examined  and  recognized  by  reafon.    And  to  fuch 
invedigation  the  generality  of  men  have  neither  lei- 
fure  nor  ability  to  apply  themfelves.    Turpitude  in 
human  aflions  is  marked  either  by  the  grofs  defe6l 
of  good  principles,  or  the  prevalence  of  bad  ones. 
Fraud,  diflionefly,  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  neceffarily 
involve  in  them  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt 5  and,  there- 
fore, indicate  a  mind  devoid  of  reftitude,  or  overborne 
by  the  predominance  of  malignant  paflions.    But  the 
retention  of  what  is  the  acknowledged  property  of 
the  individual,  before  it  is  claimed  by  the  ftate,  though 
at  all  limes  culpable,  and  deferving  of  punifliment 
in  ordinary  cafes,  when  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
is  not  fufficiently  underftood,  implies  no  high  degree 
of  criminality.*    And  he  who  avails  himfelf,  without 
the  fcruples  which  he  ought  to  feel,  of  the  carelefsnefs 

*  On  this  fi.h}c6t  confult  Montcfquieu,  Bcccaria,  Blackftbne, 
Lord  Kaims,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  &c. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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or  miftake  of  a  tax-gatherer,  to  evade  the  propor- 
tional payment  exa£led  from  his  neighbours,  would 
bkifh  to  take  advantage  of  the  tradefman  who,  hy 
fimilar  cai-eleflhefs  or  miftake,  hath  omitted  in  his  bill 
fome  part  of  the  debt  which  is  owing  to  him.  But, 
when  invafion  threatens  a  country,  or  public  calamity 
calls  forth  the  exertions  of  every  member  of  the  (late, 
the  fentiments  of  the  mind  being  reverfed,  breach  of 
allegiance,  under  fuch  circumftances,  would  be  deemed 
almofl  equal  to  the  crime  of  parricide.  We  may 
illuftrate  this  obfervation  by  a  cafe  in  military  fervice, 
"with  refpeft  to  our  feelings,  fomewhat  parallel.  No 
one,  but  the  officer  on  guard,  would  punifh  the Jleep' 
i?7g  centinel  with  feverity,  during  the  feafon  of  peace. 
But,  on  fome  critical  and  very  important  conjunc- 
ture in  time  of  war,  the  fame  offence  would  merit 
death,  in  the  eflimation  of  the  moft  humane  fpedlator. 
To  eftablifh  a  fcale  of  crimes,  with  exaft  precifion,  fa 
as  to  affign  to  each  its  due  degree  of  punifhment,  is 
beyond  the  extent  of  human  ability  ;  and  can  be  ac- 
compliflied  only  by  the  omnifcient  Searcher  of  hearts. 
But  the  penal  laws  of  government  fliould  be  founded 
on  a  like  difcrimination,  fo  far  as  it  is  prafticable, 
clear,  and  obvious;  and,  in  all  doubtful  cafes,  fhould 
incline  more  to  mildnefs  than  feverity.  For  it  is  juflly 
obferved,  in  the  preamble  of  the  flatute  before  re- 
ferred to,  "  that  laws  made  for  the  prefcrvation  of 

the  commonwealth  without  great  penalties  are 
"  mgre  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  made  v.lih 

extreme  punifhments.'* 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured,  with  great  brevity,  to 
trace  the  origin,  to  explain  the  principles,  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  a  duty,  which,  though  elTential 
to  the  being  of  fociety,  and  of  equal  importance  to 
the  governors  and  governed  in  every  community,  has 
not  hitherto,  I  believe,  received  a  fpecific  denomina- 
tion in  any  language.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the. 
eilablifliment  of  juft  authority,  than  the  free  and  tem- 
perate inveftigation  of  the  reafons  on  which  it  is. 
founded.  And,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  I, 
prefume,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  tax  can  be  of  no 
moral  obligaiion^  when  the  claim  to  allegiance  is  abfo- 
lutely  forfeited;  that  it  is  of  iinperfed  obligation 
from  mere  general  allegiance;  and  that  to  give  it fiill 
and  complete  validity,  itfliould  be  a  levy  made  on, 

THE  COMMUNITY  BY  LAWFUL  AUTHORITY;  AC- 
CORDING TO  PRESCRIBED  FORMS;  IN  AN  EQUI- 
TABLE MODE  AND  PROPORTION;  AND  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  WEAL. 

In  Britain,  the  lawful  authority,  competent  to 
impofe  a  fublidy,  can  only  be  that  of  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  in  Parliament  aflembled.  The  King 
is  reprefentative  of  the  majefty  of  the  people;  from 
them  he  derives  his  dignity;  to  their  deputies,  his  mi- 
fliflers  and  counfellors  are  amenable ;  and  his  pre- 
rogatives* confift  only  in  a  difcretionary  power  of 
doing  good.  And  if  the  regal  office  be  a  delegation, . 
the  peerage,  which  flows  from  it,  mufl  participate  of 
its  nature.    The  three  eftates,  therefore,  though  in 

*  Locke;  Blackftone. 
R  2 
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different  modes  of  trufi:,  feverally  and  collefllvely, 
aft  in  behalf  of,  and  are  virtually  refponfible  to,  the 
community,  who  poffefs,  and  frequently  exercife,  to- 
wards each  of  them,  the  right  of  petition  and  remon- 
ftrance.  But  much  circumfpeftion  is  required  in 
applying  pradically  the  ideas  of  representation 
to  the  regal  and  ariftocratical  branches  of  our 
Conftitution.  Thefe  indeed  are  delegates,  but  in  a 
qualified  fenfe,  and  fliould  be  reforted  to  only,  in  this 
view,  on  preffmg  emergencies.  For  the  Commons  are 
the  deputed  guardians  of  the  people's  rights;  com- 
miffioned  by  them  to  aft  according  to,  and  to  exprefs, 
their  united  fuffrage ;  and  renewing  their  truft  and 
accountablenefs  on  every  fucceffive  eleftion.  It  is 
derogatory,  therefore,  of  their  importance  and  dignity, 
and  mufi:  tend  to  diminifh  their  due  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  government,  to  transfer  the  peculiar  funftions 
with  which  they  are  invefted  to  the  Peers,  or  to  the 
Throne,  (e.) 

Of  the  FORMS  prefcribed  in  paffmg  a  money  bill, 
the  raoft  effential  to  its  moral  validity,  becaufe  moft 
interefting  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  is,  that  it 
fliould  originate  folely  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
For  the  Lords,  being  a  permanent  hereditary  body, 
created  at  pleafure  by  the  King,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  crown  ;  and  when 
once  influenced,  to  continue  fo ;  than  the  Commons, 
who  are  freely  eleftcd,  and  only  for  a  limited  time, 
by  the  people.*    This  privilege  forms  the  great  con- 

*  Blackftone. 
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flitutional  check  on  the  executive  branch  of  adminis- 
tration, and  every  good  citizen  fliould  watch  over  it 
with  unremitting  and  jealous  attention;  extending  his 
diligent  and  patriotic  obfervation  even  to  turnpikes, 
parifti-rates,  and  imports  collected,  not  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  government  alone,  but  for  private  and 
local  benefit. 

To  APPORTION  the  taxes,  with  all  poffible  impar- 
tiality, is  eflential  to  their  having  the  full  force 
of  moral  obligation.  Yet  this  is  the  moft  arduous 
office  of  the  financier;  and,  when  a  kingdom  is  under 
the  prefTure  of  accumulated  debts,  can  perhaps  be 
accompliflied  only  by  fuch  a  modification  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  revenue,  as  fhall  compenfate  the  unavoidable 
excefles  in  fome  cafes  by  equitable  exemptions  in 
others.  Imports  on  articles  of  provifion  have  often 
been  fo  improvidently  laid,  as  to  occafion  great  diftrefs 
amongft  the  poor:  and,  as  they  are  the  chief  con- 
fumers,  becaufe  the  moft  numerous  order  of  the  ftate, 
the  difproportion  attending  fuch  exactions  is  an  in- 
juftice  equal  to  the  cruelty  of  the  exaftions  themfelves. 
"  Previous  to  all  the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a  right 
*'  to  fubfift:  and  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the 
"  eftablifliraent  of  laws?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the 
"  earth  to  the  people  at  an  exorbitant  price  is,  in  re- 
"  ality,  to  deprive  them  of  it.  To  wreft  from  them 
"  by  a  tax,  the  natural  means  of  preferving  life,  is  to 
"  affeft  the  very  principle  of  their  exiftence."*  But 
I  would  not  be  underftood  to  objeft  to  theimpofition  of 

•  AbW  Raynal. 
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moderate  duties  on  the  neceflaries  of  life.  When 
judicioufly  planned,  and  gradually  laid  on  articles 
which  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  they  promote  induftry, 
ingenuity,  and  fobriety ;  and  are  paid  cheerfully,  be- 
caufe  imperceptibly,  as  they  are  confounded  with  the 
value  of  the  commodity  itfelf.  (f.)    During  the  im- 
ports of  the  Sforzas  on  the  harvefts  and  markets  of 
the  Piedmontefe,  the  MW  and  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  that 
people  were  roufed  to  the  higheft  exertion;  and  their 
fabrics  of  filk  and  cotton  were  then  worked  with  fuch 
elegance  and  expedition,  by  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery, as  precluded  all  competition.  The  gentlemein 
engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  Manchefter  will  find 
thefe  obfervations  perfedly  confonant  to  their  own 
experience;  yet  they  are  of  dangerous  tendency,  and 
admiffible  only  within  certain  refl:ri£lions.    For  both 
art  and  activity  are  not  only  bounded  in  their  extent, 
but  are  precarious  in  their  duration,  and  dependent 
on  a  variety  of  unforefeen  contingencies.  And, 
though  the  moderate  prelTure  of  wants,  which  may 
be  gratified  without  much  difficulty,  ffimulates  to  ex- 
ertion; yet  neceflity  creates  defpair,  the  parent  of  idle- 
nefs,  profligacy,  and  mifery.    Under  fuch  circura- 
ftances,  the  produftivelabourres  of  theftatewillbecon- 
fiderably  diminiflied  in  number,  and  will  be  compelled 
to  raife  the  price  of  induftry  to  a  height  fubverfive 
both  of  trade  and  commerce.   It  muff  be  remembered, 
alfo,  that  thefe  working  members  are  incident  to  the 
'  feverity  of  feafons,  as  well  as  to  the  fmauation  and 
inftability  of  thofe  manual  arts  which  depend  on 
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fulliion,  local  conveniencies,  or  foreign  materials; 
and  that  they  are  often  plunged  into  fufferings  which 
call  for  public  aid,  and  ought  to  fuperfede  exaftion. 
Belides,  there  is  at  all  times,  and  in  everyplace,  a  nume- 
rous clafs  of  poor,  who,  from  a  want  of  ikill,  of  health, 
and  of  that  energy  which  originates  from  the  united 
powers  of  nature  and  education,  are  barely  qualified 
to  earn  from  day  to  day  a  fcanty  fubfiftence.  Yet 
thefe  are,  equally  with  ourfelves,  the  commoners  of 
the  earth,  and  have  a  juft  claim  to  fome  portion  of 
the  good  things  of  life.    May  we  not  alfo  add,  that 
there  mud  be  hewers  of  ivood  and  drawers  of  water; 
and,  that  to  execute  the  meanefl:  and  mofl  fubordi- 
nate  offices  is  elTential  to  complete  the  aggregate  of  - 
human  induftry  and  happinefs.    A  wife  polity,  there- 
fore, will  not,  by  a  rigid  fyftem  of  finance,  promote 
the  extinflion  of  fuch  men ;  but  will  treat  them  with 
proper  indulgence,  will  encourage  their  marriages, 
and,  by  well-planned  inflitutions,  render  their  pofte- 
rity  virtuous,  aftive,  and  ufeful  citizens.   The  penury 
and  depopulation  of  Spain  have  been  proved,  by 
Uftariz,  to  arife,  not  from  emigrations  to  America 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  but  from  the  oppreflive  laws 
of  revenue  which  prevail  in  that  country.  When 
Lord  Molefworth  refided  in  Denmark,  the  colleftors 
of  the  poll-tax  were  obliged  to  accept  of  old  feather- 
beds  and  other  neceflaries, .  inftead  of  money,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  which  once  raifed  200,000 
rix-dollars  for  Chriftian  IV.  on  twenty-four  hours* 
notice.    In  Holland,  manufaftures  have  long  been  ia 
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a  declining  (late.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  one 
third  of  every  man's  income  is  paid  in  fubfidies. 
Bread,  I  am  informed,  is  taxed  at  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  in  towns  much  higher;  malt 
liquor  at  fifteen  per  cent,  and  butchers'  meat  at  twenty 
per  cent.  Nothing  could  counterafl  fuch  heavy  du- 
ties on  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  but  the 
extreme  frugality  and  perfevering  induftry,  which 
charafterize  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  EQUITY  of  an  impoft;  and,  confequently,  its 
moral  validity,  i^  very  materially  affefted  by  the 
MODE  of  ASSESSMENT.  For  the  tim.e  expended, 
the  vexation  occafioned,  and  the  indignity  fuflained 
by  it,  may  be  equivalent  to  a  manifold,  and  therefore, 
difproportional  payment.  Hearth-money,  which  was 
granted  to  Charles  II.  his  heirs  and  fuccelTors  for 
ever,  was  abrogated  in  the  year  1688,  by  an  aft  of 
William  and  Mary;  of  which  the  following  is  the 
preamble,  "  That  it  is  not  only  a  great  opprefiion 

upon  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of  flavery  upon 
"  the  whole  people ;  expofing  every  man's  houfe  to 

be  entered  into,  and  fearched  at  pleafure,  by  per- 
*'  fons  unknown  to  him."*  The  excife,  from  its 
firft  inflitution  to  the  prefent  time,  has  been  odious  to 
the  people  of  England.  It  extends  to  a  very  nu- 
merous detail  of  commodities,  the  lift  of  which,  fays 
Sir  William  Blackftone,  no  friend  to  his  country 
would  wnfti  to  fee  farther  increafed.  Yet  it  has  been 
greatly  increafed  fince  the  time  of  this  excellent 
*  Lord  Kaims's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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judge,  and,  I  believe,  with  additional  vexations  and 
feverities.  The  officers  concerned  in  this  branch  of 
revenue  are  authorized  to  enter  and  to  fearch  the 
houfes  of  perfons,  who  deal  in  excifeable  articles,  at 
all  hours  of  tlie  day,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night 
aUb.  And  the  proceedings,  under  fufpicion  of  trans- 
greffion,  are  fo  fummary  and  fudden,  that,  in  a  very 
fliort  fpace  of  time,  a  man  may  be  convifted  in  the 
penalty  of  many  thoufand  pounds  by  two  commif' 
iioners,  or  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  even  by  the  fame 
number  of  magiflrates  in  the  fmailefl:  corporate  town, 
to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.* 

This  mode  of  alTelTment  might,  perhaps,  be  ren- 
dered more  confonant  to  the  principles  of  Britifli 
liberty,  and  to  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  legal  ad- 
miniftration.  There  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon 
for  the  exclufion  of  a  jury,  nor  for  deciding  in  a  way 
fo  unufually  fudden  and  fummary.  Appeals  alfo 
fliould  be  admilfible  in  all  cafes  to  the  quarter-feffions, 
or  to  fome  public  and  refpe£lable  tribunal:  and  the 
perfons  profecuted  fhould  be  allowed  counfel  for  their 
defence,  together  with  full  cods  of  fuit,  and  even 
damages,  if  judgment  be  awarded  in  their  favour. 
Nor  does  it  feem  equitable,  provided  no  perjury  has 
been  pra£lifed,  nor  malignant  intention  manifefted, 
that,  when  the  plaintiff  is  nonfuited,  the  officer  of 
revenue  fhould  recover  treble  cods.  Thefe  altera- 
tions in  the  ftatutes  of  excife  would  not  occafion  any 

*  See  Blackftone;  Bum's  Juftice  of  the  Peace;  &c. 
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delay  of  confequence  to  the  revenue;  and  they  might 
obviate  abufes,  which,  by  creating  murmurs  and  dis- 
content, diminifli  the  veneration  due  to  the  laws,  (c.) 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  faid  by  Lord 
Kaims,  that  the  excife  upon  ale  and  fpirits  defrays  not 
the  falaries  of  the  officers  who  levy  it.  The  people, 
therefore,  are  burthened  with  a  contribution,  which 
adds  to  the  expence  of  government,  and  withdraws 
from  ufeful  labour  many  induftrious  hands.  This 
laft  confideration  feldom  enters  into  the  eflimate  of 
the  financier:  yet  the  magnitude  of  it  will  be  ap- 
parent from  the  late  obfervations  of  M.  Neckar,  who 
computes  that  the  tax-gatherers  in  France  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  perfonsj  thirty-five 
thoufand  of  whom  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
bufinefs.  The  enforcement  of  imports  by  oaths  may 
be  fuppofed  rather  to  increafe,  than  to  diminifli,  their 
moral  validity ;  yet  it  is  a  praftice  that,  on  tri- 
vial occafions,  feems  to  participate  of  impiety;  and, 
on  all  occafions,  is  conducted  with  fo  much  carelefs- 
nefs  and  Trreverence,  as  tends  to  the  mofl  pernicious 
confequences.  A  million  of  perjuries  are  fuppofed, 
by  a  very  able  calculator,  to  be  annually  committed 
in  this  kingdom.*  (h.) 

In  the  definition  of  a  tax,  which  has  the  full  force 
of  a  moral  obligation,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  its 
ultimate  and  mofl  important  confliituent,  that  it  is  a 
levy  made  for  the  public  good  :  and  it  is  the  fpe- 
cial  duty  of  the  fupreme  power  to  keep  this  facred 
*  Price  on  the  American  Revolution,  p.  8j. 
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end  in  view,  in  the  exafllon  of  every  fubiidy.  The 
confidence  and  veneration  of  the  people  would  thus 
be  fecured;  and  a  refpei^ful  fubmiffion  would  be 
paid  even  to  the  errors  of  government,  as  unavoid- 
able confequences  of  human  frailty;  and  as  only 
.temporary  grievances,  which  better  information 
would  redrefs.  In  the  application,  alfo,  of  the  na- 
tional funds,  the  like  rigid  attention  to  wifdora  and 
redlitude  fliould  be  uniformly  maintained.  How  often 
has  it  been  urged  to  me,  fays  M.  Neckar,  can  you 
refufe  to  aik  the  king  for  a  thoufand  crowns,  to 
relieve  fuch  a  perfon  whofe  misfortunes  are  known 
to  you?  Will  the  royal  exchequer  be  the  poorer 
for  it  ?  Forget,  I  have  replied,  this  royal  exchequer, 
v/hich  you  confider  only  as  an  accumulated  mafs  of 
money,  without  having  examined  its  fource :  a  thou- 
fand crowns  are  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  of  two 
villages ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judg.e  whether  the  perfon 
for  whom  you  folicit  has  a  juft  claim  to  the  labour 
and  contributions  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  a  vio- 
lation (obferves  the  fame  honefl:  financier,  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  with  which  I  fliall  now  conclude) 
— It  is  a  violation  of  the  mod  facred  of  all  depofits, 
to  employ  the  facrifices  of  a  whole  nation  in  incon- 
fiderate  prodigalities,  ufelefs  expences,  and  under- 
takings foreign  to  the  good  of  the  ftate. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TN  the  following  Notes  the  Author  has  not  deemed  it  necejfary  t»  ■ 
ccnrfine  hijmjelf  JlriSlly  to  the  fubjeB  of  Taxation;  hut  has  touched 
tipo?^  various  other  topics,  relative  to  political  oeconomy,  and  to  the 
foundation  of  eivil  gowrtimext.  As  thefe  are  intimattly  conneffed 
•with  and  illujlrate  each  other,  be  trufls  the  reader  will  excufe  the 
latitude  he  has  taken  in  this  Appendix. 

April  1,  1/80. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION, 

CONTAINING 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NOTE  (A)  PAGE  aj5. 

PROPERTY  NOT  THE  MERE  CREATURE  OF 
CIVIL  SOCIETY. 

Arned  Friend,  of  diftinguifiied  rank  both  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  republic  of  letters,  to  whom  I  communicated  the 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  "  regards  property 
"  as  very  much  the  creature  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  fupreme  ma- 
"  giftrate  as  authorized  to  apply  the  whole  of  the  properly  of  every 
"  individual  to  theufe  of  the  whole  community."* 

Notwithftanding  the  deference  and  refpeft  I  feel  for  the  decifion 
of  one,  v/hom  I  know  to  be  a  very  able  judge  of  the  fubjeft  of 
legiflation ;  yet  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  controvert  the  doftrine 
advanced,  which,  by  leaving  rio.h  'ng  that  a  man  may  call  his  cwn, 
(to  adopt  the  exprelEon  of  Lord  Clarendon,)  feems  to  fubvert  the 
interefl  we  have  in  fociety  itielf. 

1.  A  defirc  of  poflelTon,  and  tenacioufnefs  of  what  is  attained, 
are  manifefted  in  the  earlieft  ftagcs  of  life.  They  are  modifications 
of  one  and  the  fame  principle,  which  grows  with  our  .growth,  is  in- 
dspcndent-of  fociety,  and  fubfifts  in  as  full  force  among  favages  as 

♦  A  fimiUr  opinion  is  advanced  by  Puffendorf. 
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in  the  mofi;  cultivated  nations.  The  like  principle  is  common  even 
tothebmes.  The  bcaft  of  prey  afFcrts  an  excluflve  right  to  Lis 
den,  and  to  the  provilions  he  has  ftored  for  hinifelf,  or  for  his-off- 
fpring.  The  cock  drives  every  invader  from  his  dunghill ;  and 
the  rooks  punifh  with  feverity  the  inarauders  tliat  come  to  pilfer 
tlieir  nefts.  But  to  enter  into  a  difcuflion  of  the  origin  of  property 
woqH  exceed  the  limits  of  a  note.  Suffice  it  to  obfcrvc,  that  wc 
can  clearly  deduce  it  from  the  neceffities,  the  dedres,  the  affeftions, 
and  other  adive  energies  of  man.  Of  thefe  energies,  civil  fociety 
is  the  confequence,  and  not  the  canfe-;  and  its  office  is  to  regulate 
them,  to  augment  their  vigour,  and  to  afford  more  complete  fecu- 
rity  in  whatever  is  acquired  by  them.  If,  therefore,  the  powers 
of  his  nature  be  m?n's  exclufive  right,  every  thing  refulting  from 
them  muft  be  equally  appropriate:  and  th*  juft  claim  of  govern- 
ment extends  only  to  an  equivalent  to  the  benefits  enjoyed  under  it. 

II.  Juftice,  fidelity,  and  veracity,  imply  in  their  exercife  the 
fecial  frate:  but  their  obligation  is  independent  of  and  pre-fuppofed 
by  the  political  union;  and  conftitutes  its  only  rational  and  legiti- 
mate bond.  Is  property,  more  than  thofe  moral  virtues,  the  crea- 
ture of  civil  fociety?  All  of  them  may  fuWift  without  government: 
for  if  only  tv/o  men  dwelt  together  on  a  defert  ifland  in  a  ftate  of 
perfedl  equality,  each  would  have  his  appropriate  rights  of  pofTeflion; 
and  the  claim  to  juftice,  fidelity,  and  veracity,  would  be  reciprocal. 

III.  The  fecial  union  is  a  combination  of  numbers,  for  mutual 
aiTiftance,  comfort,  improvement,  and  protedion.  If  every  indivi- 
dual concur  in  the  public  ads  of  fuch  a  community,  at  the  firft  view, 
there  might  fecm  to  be  no  violation  of  private  rights.  It  fhould  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  circumftances  and  opinions  of  thofe 
individuals  may  vary  in  the  lapfe  of  time;  and  that  the  rights  of 
poflerity,  alfo,  are  involved  in  their  decilions.  The  prefent  inha- 
bitants of  Denmark  are  now  enflaved  by  the  rafh  furrender  of  their 
liberties,  which  was  made  in  1660.  Befides,  the  public  adls  of  a 
community,  if  large,  muft  neceflarily  be  afls  only  of  the  majority: 
and  a  majority  may,  indeed  frequently  does,  as  the  hiftory  of  all 
nations  evinces,  commit  violence  on  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Fiifinticifm,  like  that  which  fubfifted  amongft.  the  Anabaptiib  of 
Munfter,  about  two  centuries  ago,  may  induce  the  civil  magiflrate 
to  order  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  (ilver,  and  precious 
effects,  to  be  depoiitcd  in  a  public  treaiury,  and  to  be  difpenfcd. 
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for  common  ufe.  But  this  would  be  an  ad  of  power,  not  of  juftice 
or  legitimate  authority. 

IV.  Grants  of  money,  in  almoft  every  country,  are  made  on 
expi-efs  conditions,  and  as  voluntary  facrifices  of  private  rights  to 
public  good. 

♦Whenever  the  public  good  requires  the  involuntary  facrifice  of 
the  good  of  an  individual,  great  attention  is  paid,  in  all  juft  and 
moderate  governments,  to  do  as  little  violence  as  poflible,  and  to 
make  full  recompence  for  the  injury  fullained.  This  feems  to  be 
an  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  the  exiftence  of  private  pro- 
perty, in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

V.  As  every  man  has  a  natufal  right  to  life,  he  muft  have  the 
fame  natural  right  to  the  means  of  fupporting  life.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Athenians  feem  to  have  confidered  that  fhare  of  a  man's 
property,  which  is  neceffary  to  his  fubfiftence,  as  abfolutely  exempt 
from  taxation.  Thus  a  rent  of  five  hundred  meafures  of  corn  was 
affefledin  the  yearly  contribution  of  a  talent;  a  rent  of  three  hun- 
dred paid  half  a  talent ;  a  rent  of  two  hundred  paid  one-Gxth  of  a 
talent;  and  a  land  of  a  lower  produce  paid  no  fublidies^at  all.  In 
the  early  days  of  Rome,  feven  acres  were  the  utmoll  extent  of 
landed  property,  which  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  hold. 
This  portion  was,  probably,  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  fupply 
of  a  family. 

VI.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  acknowledged  property  appertaining 
to  ftates,  over  which  they  exercife  an  exclufive  power  of  difpofal, 
which  bears  a  clofe  analogy  to  private  poflellions.  It  confifts  in 
crown-lands,  public  buildings,  highways,  fortifications,  &c.  Can 
public  levies  to  a  confiderable  extent  be,  like  this,  regarded  as  the 
abfclute  right  of  the  civil  magiftrate  ? 

VII.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  greateft  part  of  property, 
whether  perfonal  or  real,  is  enjoyed  by  inheritance  under  the  au- 
thority of  la'ws ;  and  that  the  laws,  being  the  creatures  of  civil 
fociety,  render  property  itfelf  equally  fo.  The  argument,  however, 
is  a  fallacy.  Law  does  not  conftitute  the  right  to  property;  but 
only  recognizes,  fanclions,  and  regulates  the  exercife  of  it.  What 
a  man  has  acquired  by  art  or  induftry,  without  violation  done  to 
others,  is  at  his  abfolute  difpofal ;  and  may,  if  not  appfied  to  his 
own  ufe,  be  given  to  his  children,  his  relations,  or  friends.  Nor 

*  Deminium  mincns:  tranfcendental  property. 
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can  there  be  any  definite  time  for  the  reftridlon  of  fuch  transfer; 
and  confequently  it  will  have  equal  validity  at  the  hour  of  deaih 
as  in  the  prime  of  life,  provided  the  donation  be  volunury,  and 
made  with  a  found  mind.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  a  man's  right  to  a  particular  fpot  of  ground  arifes  from 
his  ufing  and  wanting  it,  and  confequently  ceafes  with  the  ufe  and 
want ;  fo  that  at  his  deatli  the  eftate  reverts  to  the  community, 
without  any  regard  to  the  laft  owner's  will.*  But  this  prefuppofes 
what  is  in  itfelf  a  contradiction,  that  man  in  coinvmnity  is  a  folitarj 
animal,  labouring  and  living  only  for  himfelf :  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  he  labours  and  lives  more  for  his  family  and  his  dependents, 
than  for  himfelf;  that  his  attachments  to  them  ftimulate  his  faculties, 
and  give  energy  to  his  exertions ;  and  that  to  deprive  him  of  the 
future  end  he  feeks  in  his  acquifitions,  is  the  fame  wrong  in  kind, 
and  much  greater  in  degree,  becaufe  more  injurious  to  liis  beft  and 
ftrongeft  feelings,  than  it  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  prefent 
ufe  of<them.  A  father  may  leave  an  infirm  widow,  and  numerous 
helplefs  orphans,  for  whom  he  anxioufly  toiled,  and  toiled  with 
fuccefs.  Is  it  equitable  that  they  fliould  be  caft  on  the  public  for 
fupport  ?  If  it  be  not,  the  law,  which  guarantees  to  them  their 
father's  poireflions,'only  confirms,  and  does  not  inftitute,  their  right, 
which  is  founded  in  nature,  reafon,  and  juftice. 

VIII.  The  difpute,  perhaps,  about  the  right  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate  to  the  entire  property  of  the  whole  community,  is  ratlier 
verbal  than  fubftantial.  For,  admitting  it  to  fubfift,  it  can  only  be 
exercifed,  when  rights  of  tlie  whole  community,  ftill  dearer  than 
thofe  of  property,  are  in  the  mofl:  imminent  hazard,  fuch  as  life, 
liberty,  and  religion.  There  muft  then  be  a  juftifying  plea  for  fuch 
exercife  of  power:  and  the  ultimate  decifion,  concerning tliis  jufti- 
fying plea,  muft  reft  with  the  people. 

*  Paley's  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  Z2X,  8yo. 
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NOTE  (B)  PAGE  440. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN. 

THE  refolution,  that  "  the  influence  of  the  crown  hath  increafed, 
"  is  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  diminirtaed,"  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Dunning;  who  explained  his  meaning  to  be,  not  the  influence 
of  the  nrtues  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  jufl:  rights  of  his  prerogative, 
but  that  which  arofe  from  corruption,  and  other  undue  pradtices. 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe,  obferved,  "  that 
it  would  be  criminal  in  him  to  remain  filent  on  this  occafion.  He 
•  "  declared,  in  the  moft  dire6t  terms,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
"  had  been  increafing  of  late  to  an  alarming  degree.   No  man  had 
"  a  higher  veneration  for  monarchy  than  he  had:  he  meant  that  fpe- 
"  cies  of  it  eftabliflied  in  this  country ;  a  monarchy  limited  by  law. 
"  Such  a  government  required  no  afliftance,  but  what  was  derived 
"  from  the  conftitution  and  the  laws.   The  powers,  vefted  in  the 
*'  executive  part  of  government,  were  ample  and  fuflicient  for  all 
"  the  purpofes  of  good  government ;  and,  widiout  any  further  aid, 
much  too  ample  for  the  purpofes  of  bad  government.   And  he 
**  thought  himfelf  bound,  as  an  honell  man,  to  fay,  that  the  influ- 
"  ence  of  the  crown  had  increafed  much  beyond  the  ideas  of  a 
**  monarchy  ftri^Uy  limited  in  its  nature  and  extent." — See  New 
"  Annual  Regifter,  1780,  p.  148. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
'the  crown,  and  of  the  bounds  fet  to  them,  at  the  revolution,  fays, 
**  though  thefe  provifions  have,  in  appearance  and  nominally,  re- 
duced  the  ftrength  of  the  executive  power  to  a  much  lower  ebb 
-**  than  in  the  preceding  period  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  throw 
**  into  the  oppolite  fcale  (what  perhaps  the  immoderate  redudtion 
*•  of  the  ancient  prerogative  may  have  rendered,  in  fome  degree, 
**  neceflary)  the  vaft  acquifition  of  force,  arifing  from  the  riot  aft, 
"  and  the  annual  expence  of  a  (landing  army;  and  the  vaft  ac» 
"  quifition  of  perfonal  attachment,  arifing  from  the  magnitude  of 
'  "  the  n?tional  debt,  (now,  1788,  augmented  one  hundred  millions) 
"  and  the  manner  of  levying  thofe  yearly  millions  that  are  appro- 
'  **  priated  to  pay  the  intereft;  we  fhall  find  that  the  crown  has^ 
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**  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  gained  almoft  as  much  in  influence, 
**  as  it  has  apparently  loft  in  prerogative,"— Commentaries,  b. 
**  iv.  ch,  33. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that,  '*  on  a  moderate  computation,  there 
*'  are  near  three  millions  a  year  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crov.Ti.  The 
**  civil  Hft  amounts  to  near  a  million ;  the  colleftion  of  the  taxes 
<'  to  another;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  toge- 
"  ther  with  eccleCaftical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  million :  an 

enormous  fum,and  what  may  feirly  be  computed  to  be  more  than 
"  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income,  and  labour  of  the  kingdom." 
— Effay  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  49,  8vo.  edit.  But  Mr.  Hume's  remarks  were 
firft  publiftied  in  1741;  Gnce  which  period,  the  national  debt  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  The  army  has  been  increafed,  and  eccle- 
Caftical preferments  have  been  confiderably  augmented  in  value. 
An  immenfe  patronage  has  alfo  been  eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
That  of  America  has  indeed  been  loft ;  but,  in  a  comparative  view, 
it  was  of  fmall  eftimation. 

The  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  confidered  in  two  points  of 
view:  firft,  as  it  refpe(5ts  the  exercile  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
fecondly,  as  it  aflFeds  the  freedom  and  independence  of  parliament. 
In  the  firft,  we  muft  regard  the  exercife  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  as  no  odier  than  a  difcreiiofiary  pcwer  to  do  good;  and 
confequently  that  every  appointment  to  civil  or  military  offices, 
except  of  perfons  known  or  believed  to  be  beft  quaUfied  for  their 
execution;  every  diftlndion  of  rank  conferred  on  thofe  who  are 
not  of  adequate  defert;  and  every  reward  given,  but  for  real  fer- 
vices  to  the  ftate ;  is  a  violation  of  a  truft  repofed  in  the  fupreme 
niagiftrate.  In  the  fecond  point  of  view,  we  are  to  conlider  each 
individual,  compofing  the  two  branches  of  the  legiflaturej  as  under 
a  facred  obligation  to  weigh  attentively  all  queftions  that  relate 
to  the  public  intereft,  and  to  vote  upon  them  agreeably  to  his  ho- 
neft  and  ferious  conviflion.  If  he  deviate  from  this  rule,  he  betrays 
his  truft,  and  forfeits  the  charaifter  of  patriotifm,  probity,  and  ho- 
nour: and  if  the  crown  have  feduced  him,  by  office,  tides,  or 
pecuniary  reward,  the  double  guilt  is  incurred,  of  violating  its  own 
duty,  and  of  inciting  another  to  a  correfpondent  violation. 

What  then  isjuftand  honourable  mfluence?  In  the  fovereign, 
it  is  to  ftimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  excite  fteadinefs  in  duty,  by 
well-grounded  refpeft,  gratitude,  and  attachment.  In  tlie  fubjcft, 
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'.  is  tofeelthefe  principles  in  all  dieir  force.  Lot  ^ with  a  proper 
attention  to  their  true  objedl;  to  difcriminate  between  the  pcr- 
fonal  and  official  capacity  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate;  and  whenever 
a  competition  fubfifts  between  their  refpeiflive  iaterefts,  to  regard 
himfelf  ,is  the  beneficiary  of  the  public,  and  as  thus  bound,  by  ai? 
additional  obligation,  to  fulfil  tlie  duties  of  his  ftation,  either  as  a 
militiiry  comnjander,  a  magijftrate,  or  a  legiflator.  This  diftinc- 
tion  tlie  Emperor  Tnijan  nobly  nTaintained,  on  the  appointment  of 
Suberanus,  to  be  captain  of  the  Prxtonian  guaid.  Prefaitii>g  him 
w  ith  a  fword  as  the  badge  of  his  fealty,  he  faid,  "  Let  this  be  drawn 
"  in  my  defence,  if  I  rule  according  to  equity ;  bat  if  othera'ife,  it 
"  may  be  employed  againft  nie."*  With  the  fame  magnanimity  he 
■  would  have  addrefled  a  prasfeft  of  the  treafury,  or  of  the  city;   "  I 
"  have  invefted  you  with  a  poll  of  high  dignity,  authority,  and 
' "  emolument;  becaufe  I  have  confidence  in  your  talents  and  your 
"  virtues.   Manifeft  your  fenfe  of  the  favour,  by  your  zeal  in  my 
'  "  fervice ;  always  remembering,  however,  that  ray  feryice  implies 
only  that  of  the  commonwealth."   Prince  Kaunitz,  theminifter 
I  or  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  is  applauded  by  M.  Neckar,  for 
!  his  impartiality,  integrity,  and  dignity  of  charafter,  in  the  choice 
!  of  perfons  to  fill  up  the  great  ofBces  of  ftate.  He  relates,  that  having 
;perfuaded  the  Emprefs  Maria  Therefa,  tobeftow  the  condu^l  of  the 
•war  department  on  a  general  of  great  ability,  but  whom  hehad  jcft 
ireafon,  as  an  individual,  to  diflike ;  the  commander,  aflfefted  by  fo 
;  generous  an  action,  earneftly  wiflied  for  a  reconciliation.   Prince  - 
j  Kaunitz,  however,  declined  all  his  advances ;  obferving  that  he  had 
cocly  done  his  duty,  in  caufing  his  fovereign  to  pay  due  regard  to 
f  merit;  but  that  in  the  direftion  of  his  private  intimacies  or  connec- 
•.  tions,  he  was  fubjed  to  no  controul,  and  might,  in  perf eft  confidence 
iwith  duty,  indulge  an  entire  freedom  of  choice.   This  fadl  well 
tiliullrates  the  true  application  and  extent  of  influence. 

♦  Plinii  Epiilols, 
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NOTE  (C)  PAGE  245. 


DOCTRINE  OF  PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE. 
R.  Hume  has  very  facetioufly  imputed  Torytfni  to  Socrates ; 


becaufe,  by  declining  to  make  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  he 
fanftions  the  dodrine  of  pallive  obedience  and  non-rcfiftance.  But 
the  truth  is,  this  venerable  philofopher  difdained  to  fave  the  fliort 
remnant  of  his  days  by  an  ignominious  flight ;  by  praflifing  the  arts 
of  corruption ;  or  by  involving  the  minifters  of  juftice  in  the  guilt 
of  betraying  their  truft.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  the^ 
tumultuous  affembly,  which  fat  in  judgment  upon  him,  with  pajfive 
deference.   "  Be  not  offended,  Athenians,"  he  faid;  "  it  is  im« 
"  pofTib'.e,  that  any  one  fhould  long  preferve  his  life,  who  arraigns,- 
**  with  intrepidity,  your  licentioufnefs  and  injuftice !" 

In  the  admirable  arguments  for  fubmifTion  to  the  laws,  which 
Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  mafter,  in  the  dialogue  entitled 
Crito,  the  obligation  of  the  foetal  compaH  appears  to  be  ex-, 
prefsly  and  forcibly  pleaded.  Very  able  writers  have  contended  for 
and  againft  this  alleged  foundation  and  bond  of  civil  fociety.  It 
has  been  condemned,  as  built  on  the  chimerical  fuppolition,  that 
"  favages  have  been  called  out  of  caves  and  deferts,  to  deliberate 
"  and  vote  upon  topicks,  which  the  experience,  the  ftudies,  and 
"  the  refinements  of  civil  life  alone  fuggeft."*  Butthefuppofitioa 
involves  in  it  no  fuch  abfurdity.  Savages  could  never  aflemble  to- 
gether or  live  in  community,  without  fome  common  principles  of 
harmony  and  agreement.  And  each  individual  feeling  tlieir  influ- 
ence, and  yielding  to  their  authority,  a  fecial  compad  was  thus 
efl:ablifl-)ed,  without  deliberation  or  formal  defign,  by  laws  which 
refult  from  the  ■original  conftitution  of  human  nature.  The  vene- 
ration of  age;  refpedt  for  fuperior  talents  or  virtues ;  a  fenfe  of  juflice, 
of  veracity,  and  honour;  a  regard  to  common  interefl;  the  defenc« 
againft,  or  i'nvafion  of,  common  enemies;  fubftantiated  tJiefe  laws. 
They  were  voluntarily  acquiefced  in  by  all;  they  became  confirmed 


*  See  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  book  vi.  chap,  iii.  p. 
516,  4to. 
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by  time,  improved  by  experience,  and  enlarged  by  the  progrefEve 
advancements  of  fociety. 

It  is  faid,  that  "  if  by  virtue  of  a  compaft,  the  fubjeift  owes  obe- 
"  dience  to  government,  ht  ought  to  abide  by  the  form  of  govern- 
"  ment  which  he  finds  eftablifhed,  be  it  ever  fo  abfurd  or  incon- 
"  venient.  He  is  bound  by  his  bargain."*  This  objeftion  will 
appear  to  have  no  validity,  when  it  is  recollefled,  tliat  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  bargain  or  contrad^,  in  which  two  parties  are  fupiwfed,  of 
oppofite  interefts ;  but  an  union  of  partnerfhip,  in  which  all  are 
equally  concerned,  though  with  various  tnifts  and  defignations. 
To  the  firft  and  necelTary  laws  of  this  union,  which  conftitute  tlie 
elTence  of  government,  fubmiflion  is  abfolutely  due.  Governors, 
who  are  the  organs  of  adminiftration,  are  equally  fubjefl  to  them 
with  the  governed.  And  as  tliefe  governors  reprefent  the  majefty 
and  autlioqty  of  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  die  whole,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole,  (which  can  alone  a6t,)  are  fuperior  to  their  re- 
prefentatives;  and  may  enlarge,  circumfcribe,  or  new-model  the 
authority  which  they  delegate,  as  they  fliall  deem  moft  expedient. 
The  public  good,  however,  requires  that  government  fnould  fwffels 
ftability,  becaufe  revolutions  are  ufually  attended  with  much  prefent 
fuffering  and  evil.  Civil  magiftrates,  therefore,  are  invefted  with 
powers  and  prerogatives  adequate  to  extraordinary  emergencies : 
and  the  pdlicy  of  this  is  fo  clear  and  rational,  as  to  command  ge- 
neral acquiefcence,  or  implied  confent. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that,  "  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  liirrender 
"  his  independence  on  bargain,  (whether  exprefs  or  implied,)  he 
"  mufl  have  an  equal  right  to  retain  it."t  This  is  a  fallacy :  for 
as  man  is  by  nature  a  focial  being,  fofiety  is  efTential  to  his  im- 
provement and  happinefs.  But  fociety,  cannot  fubfifl  widiout  civil 
polity ;  that  is,  without  fuch  laws  and  regulations,  as  are  neceflliry 
to  guard  againft  imperfe(5lion  and  depravity;  and  man  being  alfo 
rational  as  well  as  focial,  he  is  bound  not  to  withhold  his  confent 
from  what  is  conducive  to  his  intereft  and  felicity. 

Government  is  aflerted  to  have  been  "  atfirft§  either  patriarchal 
*'  or  military;  that  of  a  parent  over  his  family,  or  of  a  commander 

*  Idem,  p.  421. 

+  D!fTjifition  on  Government  and  Civil  Liberty,  by  Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  A 
very  excellent  anfwer  to  this  Difquifition,  appeared  in  1782;  printed  for  Debrett^ 
in  Piccadilly,  Paley's  Moral  Philofophy,  p.  399. 
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"  over  his  army."  When  the  ofFspring  of  the  patriarchs  had 
attained  the  !ige  of  difcretion,  and  the  capacity  of  judg  ng  and  adt- 
ing  for  themfelves,  it  is  evident  that  their  fubmiflion  to  paternal 
authority  muft  have  been  voluntary ;  and  I't  could  only  be  voluntary, 
on  terms  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  comfort.  Such  terms,  though 
not  expreffed,  muft  be  underftood;  and  confent,  on  implied  terms, 
is  in  iits  nature  a  tacit  conipadt.  When  two  or  more  patriarchal 
families  united  together,  the  compadl  v/as  probably  exprefs,  and 
not  implied. 

If  government  was  at  firil  military,  this  pre-fuppofes  compadl : 
for  no  individual  could  have  fufficient  force  to  compel  numbers  to 
fubmit  to  his  authority,  and  combine  for  its  extenfion.  Their  union 
with  him,  and  fubjedion  to  him,  muft  have  been  by  choice  and 
agreement.  A  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  conftituted  antecedent  to 
conqueft ;  and  1  prefume,  conqueft  will  not  be  deemed  a  legitimate 
foundation  of  any  government. 

Eteryjuft  government  feems  to  include,  in  its  conftitution,  the 
three  following  a6ls  of  the  community: — i.  A  compadt  to  unite 
together,  to  be  governed  in  their  common  interefts  by  common 
laws.  a.  An  agreement  refpefting  the  perfons  to  be  intrufted  with 
the  framing  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws.  3.  A  reciprocal 
agreement  between  the  governors,  thus  conftituted,  and  the  go- 
verned.* At  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688,  thefe  feveral  acts 
may  juftly  be  faid  to  have  taken  place;  For  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  his  declaration,  invites  and  requires  all  the  peers  of  the  realm ; 
all  gentlemen,  citizens,  and  other  commons,  of  all  ranks,  to  come 
andaffiftiiim  in  the  execution  of  his  defign,  to  re-eftablifh  the 
conftitution  of  the  Englifti  government.  The  convention,  which 
aflembled  on  this  ever-memorable  occafion,  depofed  the  fupreme 
magiftrate,  exprefsly  becaufe  he  had  broken  the  original  contraH; 
and  appointed  another,  on  certain  ftipulated  terms,  declarative  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  king  and  people :  and  reducing  the  con- 
trad:,  as  Sir  William  Blackftone  obferves,  before  built  on  dieory 
and  natural  law,  to  a  plain  certainty.  The  fame  learned  judge 
remarks,  that  the  original  contraft  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
coronation  oath,  and  in  that  of  allegiance.f 

*  Confult  Huchefon's  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
+  See  Bl.ickftone's  Comme''itaries,  book  i.  p. 
N.  B.  Tliefe  n»!es  and  illuftiations  were  written  before  the  revolution  in 
France,  an  event  that  confirms  many  of  the  principles  that  have  beeii  advanced. 
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When  Maria  Thercfa  afcended  the  tlirone  of  Hungary,  in  1740, 
ftie  took  the  ancient  oath  as  follows: — "  If  I,  or  any  of  my  fuc- 
«  ce/fors,  fliall  at  any  time  infringe  upon  your  privileges;  by  virtue 
"  of  this  promife,  you  an^  your  defcendants  fhall  be  allowed  to 
"  defend  yourfelves,  and  fhall  not  be  treated  as  rebels."  It  fhould 
feem  that  the  two  laft  Kings  of  Pruflia  regarded  the  privileges  of 
their  fubjeds  as  conferred,  not  confirmed,  by  virtue  of  the  coro- 
nauon  oath ;  and  therefore  they  declined  the  ceremony  of  a  coro- 
nation ;  probably  becaufe,  according  to  ufage,  it  would  have  obliged 
them  to  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  duties  owing  to  tlieir  fubjeds. 
Baron  Bielfield,  in  one  of  his  letters,  thus  exprefTes  himfelf: — ■ 

Frederick  I.  of  Pruflia,  had  good  reafons  for  fubmitting  to  tliat 
*'  ceremony;  but  his  fucceflbrs  receive  the  crown  from  the  hands  of 
"  Providence,  and  not  from  their  fubjefts.  They  content  them- 
"  felves  with  adminiftering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  troops,  to  the 
*'  nobility  and  to  the  people."* 

Mr.  Hume  argues  againft  the  original  contraft  with  much  acute-, 
nefs :  yet  he  candidly  acknowledges,  that  the  confent  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  it  has  place,  is  the  bejl  and  vwjl  facred'  foundation  of 
government.  But  the  converfe  to  the  beft  and  moft  facred  can 
never  be,  in  any  degree,  good  or  facred.  If  full  confent  render 
government  moft  legitimate,  the  entire  want  of  it,  or  abfolute  force, 
muft  conftitute  the  moft  unjuft  tyranny.  A  fcale  may  thus  be 
formed  between  thefe  extremes,  by  which  the  degree  of  legitimacy 
in  every  civil  eftablifliment  may'be  eftimated. 

In  the  Eflay  on  Taxation,  I  have  adopted  the  expreiTion  sociAt, 
UNION,  as  more  comprehenfive  than  any  other,  becaufe  it  involves 
in  it  all  the  rights  and  duties,  that  reciprocally  belong  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  obligation  to  it  is  antecedent 
to  compacl:,  confent,  or  expediency.  It  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
manifefted  in  the  conftitution  of  our  nature.  For  no  man  has  the 
moral,  though  he  may  have  the  phyfical  power,, to  withdraw  him- 
felf entirely  from  the  intercourfe  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  as  it  would 
be,  in  a  great  degr..e,  the  extinction  of  being,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
virtue  and  intelledual  improvement,  which  are  the  chief  objedls  of 

The  Count BoulainviDiers,  who  ridicules  the  notion  of  anoR  icinal  contract, 
although  himfelf  a  republican,  had  he  lived  at  this  period,  would  have  fcen  the 
dcctrbe  eftablifbed  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  in  that  of  America. 

•  Sec  Tower's  Life  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  vol.  i.  p.  82, 
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it.  Civil  polity  is  a  confequence  of  the  fecial  union,  the  modfe  of 
wlitch  is  regulated  by  temporary  expediency,  and  confirmed  by 
compact  or  confent.  But  no  original  conipadt  or  confent  can 
give  permanent  validity  to  what  is  inconfiftcnt  with  the  funda- 
meatal  principles  of  the  social  union.   Salus  populi  fuprevia  Ux^ 
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N  the  year  1760,  James  I.  thus  exprcffes  himfeJf,  in  his  fpeech  to 
both  houfes  of  Parliament:— "As  it  is  atheifm  and  blafphemy, 
•'in  a  creature,  to  difpute  what  the  Deity  may  do;  fo  it  is  pre- 
**  fumption  and  fedition,  in  a  fubjed,  to  dilpute  what  a  king  may 
«*  do,  in  the  height  of  his  power.  Good  Chriftians/'  he  adds, 
**  will  be  content  with  God's  will,  revealed  in  his  word;  and  good 
"  fubjefts  will  relt  in  the  king's  will,  revealed  in  bis  law."*  The 
ting's  fpeech  is  now  always  fuppofed,  by  Parliament,  to  be  the 
fpeech  of  the  minifter.  How  cruel  would  it  have  been  on  King 
James's  minifters,  lays  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  if  that  interpretatioa 
had  prevailed  in  his  reign? 

Thofe  who  adopt  the  dodrrines  of  indefealible  right,  and  abfolute 
dommiort,  deceive  both  their  fovereign  and  themfelves ;  "and  fanc- 
hoij  tyranny  by  fpeculative  principles,  which  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  carry  into  praflice.  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the 
Unluerjtty  of  Oxford,  pajfed  in  the  coirvocatlon,  fidy  21,  1683, 
agabijl  ccrta'm  pernicious  boois,  and  damnable  doctrines,  defirtic- 
fi'tle  to  the  /acred  perfons  of  princes,  their  fate  and  government,  isfc. 
was  fully  contravened,  in  its  moft  effential  point,  by  the  condudlof 
her  own  /nembers  at  the  revolution.  The  decree  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Jane  of  Chiift-Church,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  four 
delegates  from  the  Univevfity  to  offer  their  plate  to  the  Prince  of 

*  See  King  James's  Works.    Rapin's  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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Orange,  when  on  his  march  to  London:  and  in  1710,  it  was  burnt 
by  the  common  executioner,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
lloufe  of  Peers.* 

When  the  great  Lord  Ruflel  was  condemned,  on  account  of  the 
Rye-houfe  plot,  in  1683  ;  Dr.  Tillotfon  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  both 
anxioufly  afliduous  in  their  endeavours  to  perfuade  his  Lordfhip, 
that  "  the  Chriftian. religion  abfolutely  forbids  the  refiftance  of  au- 
"  thority;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to 
*'  take  up  arms  againft  government."  The  impre/Tion  they  made 
on  the  mind  of  their  noble  friend  may  be  collefted  from  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  his  fpeech.  "  For  my  part,  I  cannot  deny,  but  1 
"  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a  free  nation  like  this  might  defend 
"  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded  and  taken  from  them, 
*'  though  under  pretence  and  colour  of  law.  But  fome  eminent  and 
"  worthy  divines,  who  have  had  the  charity  to  be  often  with  me, 
"  and  whom  I  value  and  efteem  to  a  very  great  degree,  have  offered 
"  weighty  reafons  to  perfuade  me,  that  faith  and  patience  are  the 
*'  proper  ways  for  the  prefervation  of  religion;  and  the  method  of 
"  the  Gofpel  is  to  fufFer  perfecution,  rather  than  to  ufe  refiftance. 
"  But  if  I  have  finned  in  this,  I  hope  God  will  not  lay  it  to  my 
"  charge,  fince  He  knows  it  was  only  a  fin  of  ignorance."f 

The  pafTages  in  the  New  Teftament,  wherein  obedience  to  ma- 
giflracy  is  fo  emphatically  inculcated,  are  juftly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  particularly  addrefTed  to  the  Gaulanites,  a  wild  and  delude4 
party,  the  followers  of  Theudas,  a  native  of  Gaulan  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee.' This  fanatic,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  which 
"  was  the  laft  of  Auguftus,  excited  his  countrymen  the  Galileans, 

and  many  others  of  the  Jews,  to  take  arms  and  venture  upon  all 
"  extremities,  rather  than  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans.  The  princi- 
"  pies  he  infiifed  into  his  party  were,  not  only  that  they  were  a  free 
"  nation,  and  ought  to  be  in  fubjedlion  to  no  other;  but  that  they 
**  were  the  e\e£t  of  God,  that  He  alone  was  their  Governor,  and 
"  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  any  ordinance  of 
"  man.  And  though  he  was  unfuccefsful,  infomuch  that  his  party, 
"  in  their  very  firft  attempt,  were  entirely  routed  and  difperfed  ; 
"  yet  fo  deeply  had  he  infufed  his  own  enthufiiifm  into  their  hearts, 
"  that  they  never  refted,  till  in  their  own  deftruflion  they  involved 


*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillolfon,  p.  189.  +  Idem,  p.  1 16. 
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the  city  and  temple."*  Ii  muft  be  recollected,  alfo,  that  the 
followers  of  Jesus  had  long  a  prepofleffion  that  the  Me/lkh  was 
to  enjoy  a  temporal  kingdom  and  authority;  and  diat,  under  his 
doniinion,  Judea  -was  not  only  to  recover  her  independency,  but 
even  to  fubvert  the  Roman  iwwer.  Hence  die  feducing  gueftioa 
propofed  to  our  Saviour,  Is  it  lawful  ta  pay  tribute  to  ' Ccfar,  or 
not  ?  And  St.Paul  delivers  this  exprefs  injundtion,  Render,  therefore^ 
^ilo  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  'whoni  tribute  is  due  ;  cuJlo?n,  to  whom 
etijlomi  fear,  to  wJ^onifear  ;  honour,  to  whom  honour.  But  though 
it  be  true  that  Christ's  kiitgdom  is  7iot  of  this  world;  thai  every 
fold  is  to  he  fuhjeCl  unto  the  higher  powers;  and  that  whoever  re. 
SJleth  the  power  yrefijleth  the  ordinance  of  God;  yet  we  are  at  the 
fame  time  affured,  that  rulers  are  7jot  a  terror  to  good  works,  hut  to 
the  evil;  diat  they  are  ininijlers  of  Gao  to  us  for  goad;  and  that 
Jar  this  caufe  we  pay  tribute.  From  hence,  I  think,  it  is  clearly  to 
be  inferred,  that  magiftracy  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  good 
of  fociety;  but  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  exadlly  proportionate 
to  its  adaption  to  tlie  great  ends  of  its  inftitution. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  confonant  the  law  of  England,  rela- 
tive to  the  difputed  titles  of  our  fovereigns,  is  to  the  maxim  of  the 
great  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.   The  lith  ftatute  of  Henry  VU.  recites,  diat  "  the  fubjedts 

of  England  are  bound,  by  the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  to  ferve 

their  prince  and  fovereign  lard,  far  the  time  being,  in  defence  of 
*'  him  and  his  realm  againft  every  rebellion,  power,  and  might, 
"  raifed  againft  him.  And  that  whatfoever  may  happen  in  the  for- 
"  tune  of  war  againft  the  mind  and  will  of  the  prince,  as  in  this 
"  land,  fome  time  paft,  it  hath  been  feen;  it  is  not  reafonable,  but 
*'  againft  all  laws,  reafon,  and  good  confcience,  that  fuch  fubjedts, 
"  attending  upon  fuch  fervice,  fliould  fufFer  for  doing  their  true 
*'  duty  and  fervice  of  allegiance."  "  This,"  fays  Sir  Michael 
Foftcr,  "  putteth  the  duty  of  the  fubjedt  upon  a  rational  and  fafe 

bottom.  He  knoweth  that  protedtion  and  allegiance  are  reci- 
"  procal  duties.  He  feeth  the  fountain  from  whence  the  bJeflings 
"  of  goverment,  liberty,  peace,  and  plenty,  flow  to  him;  and  there 
*'  he  payeth  his  allegiance."  f 


*  Percy's  Key  to  the  New  Teftament. 
•  Sec  Sir  Michael  Fofter's  DUcourfes  on  the  Crown  Law,  folio,  p.  399. 
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Having  made  the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  works  of  this  excel- 
lent judge,  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  few  more  paffages,  on  the  fubjed 
of  government,  from  the  fame  invaluable  difcourfe.  Some  learned 
men  "  feem  not  to  have  fufficiently  attended  to  the  nature  and  ends 
*'  of  civil  power,  whereof  the  regal  dignity  is  a  principal  branchj 
*'  thev  feemto  have  confidered  the  crown  and  regal  dignity  merelyas 
"  a  DESCBSDAiLE  PROPERTY;  or  an  eftate  or  mtereft  veiled  in  the 
"  polTelTor,  for  the  emolument  and  grandeur  of  hirafelf  and  heirs,  in 
*'  a  regular  invariable  courle  of  defcent.  And  therefore,  in  cjues- 
*'  tions  toucliing  the  fuccefEon,  they  conftantly  refort  to  the  fame 
*'  narrow  rules  and  maxims  of  law  and  juflice,  by  which  queftioas 
*'  of  mere  propertY,the  title  to  a  pig-flye  or  a  lay-ftall,  are  governed. 
"  If  I  could  conceive  of  tlie  crown  as  an  inheritance  of  7usre  pro- 
perty,  I  fliould  be  tempted  to  argue  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
had  they  confidered  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  as  a  defcend- 
"  able  OFFICE,  as  a  trust  for  millions,  and  extending  its  influence 
"  to  generations  yet  unborn ;  had  they  confidered  it  in  that  light, 
"  they  would  foon  have  difcovered  the  principle  upon  which  the 
"  right  of  the  legiflature  to  interpofe  in  cafes  of  neceffity  is  mani- 
"  feftly  founded  t  and  that  is  the  Salus  Populi,  already  men- 
"  tioned  upon  a  Hke  occafion."* — "  All  the  rights  and  powers  for 
"  defence  and  prefervation  belonging  to  fociety  are  nothing  more 
"  than  the  natural  rights  and  powers  of  individuals  transferred  to 
"  and  concentering  in  the  body,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole. 
**  And  from  the  law  of  felf-prefervation,  confidered  as  extending 
"  to  civil  fociety,  refulteth  the  well-known  maxim,7rt/^/  populi  fu' 
"  prema  lex, 

"  I  think  the  principles  here  laid  down  muft  be  admitted,  unlefs 
"  any  one  will  choofe  to  fay,  that  individuals  in  a  community  are,  in 
"  certain  cafes,  under  the  protedtion  of  the  primitive  law  of  felf- 
*'  prefervation ;  but  communities,  compofed  of  the  lame  individuals, 
"  are,  in  the  like  cafes,  excluded.  Or,  that  when  the  enemy  is  at 
"  the  gate,  every  fingle  foldier  may  and  ought  to  ftand  to  his  arms, 
'*  but  the  garrifon-xm&.  furrender  at  difcretion"-\ 

•  Sir  Mehasl  Fofter's  Difcourfes  on  the  Crown  Law,  folio,  p.  404. 
-  Id.  p.  iSi,  III, 
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NOTE  (E)  PAGE  a_yo. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

nnilOMSON,  whofe  authority  may  be  quoted,  as  a  moralift  and 
philofopher,  has  admirably  defcribed  the  Britifli  conftitution, 
ia  tlic  fecond  canto  of  his  Caftle  of  Indolence : 

"  Whereas  the  knight  had  fram'd  in  Britain  hnd 

"  A  matchlefs  form  of  glorious  government, 

"  In  which  the  fovereign  laws  alone  command; 

"  Laws  'ftabiifti'd  by  the  public  free  conlent, 

"  Whofe  majefty  is  to  the  fceptre  lent." 

Under  this  view  of  our  conftitution,  loyalty  in  a  Briton  is  a  ra- 
tional and  patriotic  principle.  It  is  not  a  blind  and  fervile  attach- 
ment to  the  perfon  or  family  of  the  monarch;  but  a  reverence  for 
him,  as  the  miniftcr  of  law  and  juftice,  and  the  patriarch  of  his 
people.  If,  however,  his  private  and  public  virtues  happily  merit 
confidence  and  efteem,  fubjedtion  will  be  accompanied  with  cordial 
fatisfadion ;  and  obedience  performed  with  promptitude,  zeal,  and 
love.  This  warmth  of  loyalty  ought  to  be  peculiarly  encouraged 
in  a  free  ftate ;  becaufe  it  may  often  be  found  neceflary  to  counter- 
aft  the  infidious  arts  of  faction,  or  the  enterprizing  fpirit  of  aris- 
tocratic ambition. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  adopted  even  by  fome  republican 
writers^  that  an  abfolute  monarchy  is  the  beft  of  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment, provided  a  fucceflisn  of  wife,  virtuous,  and  patriotic 
fovereigns  be  infured.  But,  admitting  the  fuppofition,  however 
improbable  it  may  be,  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  eflential  to  the  higheft 
interefts  of  the  people,  that  they  polTefs  a  fliare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion;  and  that  the  calm  of  defpotifm,  even  under  a  Titus  or  an 
Antoninus,  would  be  lefs  favourable  to  moral  and  intelleftual  im- 
provement, than  the  agitations  wliich  occafionally  arife  in  our 
mixed  fyfteni  of  polity.  Thefe  agitations  difFufe  the  love  of  our 
country,  kindle  the  ardour  of  ambition,  animate  the  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  call  forth  into  public  exertion  many  talents  which 
might  otherwife  have  remained  in  obfcurity. 
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**  This  is  true  liberty,  when  free-born  men, 

"  Having  to  adviCe  the  public,  may  i'lieak  free  ; 
"  Which  he  who  can  and  will  dcl'erves  high  praife, 
•*  Who  neither  can  nor  will  may  hold  his  peace ; 
"  What  cau  be  juller  in  a  (late  than  this  ?"* 

Thcfe  high  and  important  privileges  infpire  a  veneration  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  charafter,  and  a  difdain  of  whatever  tends  to 
the  degradation  of  our  fpecies.  And  die  enthulialm  ot  liberty, 
thus  roufed,  extends  itfelf  beyond  our  country:  we  learn  to  regard 
ourfelves  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and  become  aflertors  of  the  equal 
and  unalienable  rights  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  this  magnanimous  principle,  that  we  may 
reafonably  afcribe  the  noble  efforts,  which  have  been  lately  made, 
towards  accomplifliing  the  abolition  of  flavery  and  die  African  flave 
trade-  "  A  flave,  or  a  negro,"  fays  Judge  Blackftone,  "  the  nio- 
"  ment  he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protedion  of  the  laws; 
"  and,  fo  far,  becomes  a  freeman.  This  fpirit  of  liberty  is  rooted 
"\even  in  our  very  foil."*  But  I  truft  it  is  not  to  be  locally  cir- 
curafcribed;  that  it  is  deeply  implanted  in  our  minds;  and  that, 
according  to  the  aflertion  of  Fortefcue,  AngUce  jura  w  qmni  casu 
libertatl  dant  favorem,\  In  the  cafe  of  Somerfet,  the  negro,  de- 
cided in  1772,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's-Bench, 
that  the  mafter  could  not  recover  his  p«wer  over  his  fe^vant,  by 
fending  him  aljroad  at  pleafure.  And  the  Chief  Court  of  Jufiiciary 
in  Scodand,  in  1778,  made  an  award  againft  John  Wedderburn,  in 
favour  of  Jofeph  Knight,  an  African,  "  that  the  dominion  aflumed 
"  over  this  negro,  under  the  law  of  Jamaica,  being  unjust,  could 
**  not  be  fupported,  in  tliis  country,  to  any  extent:  that,  therefore, 
"  the  defender,  had  no  right  to  t'ne  negro's  fervice,  for  any  fpace 
"  of  time ;  nor  to  fend  him  out  of  the  country  againft  his  'confent."^ 
So  explicit  a  condemnauon  of  the  fervitude  of  the  negroes,  by  very 
high  legal  authority,  clearly  implies  a  condemnation  equally  ftrong 
of  that  infamous  traffic  from  which  it  originates;  ex'clufively  of  every 
conlideration,  relative  to  the  barbarity  with  which  it  is  conduifted. 

•  Milton,  motto  to  the  Areopagitica,  tranflated  from  Euripides.' 

♦  Comment,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  11. 

f  De  laud,  leg.  Ang.  cap.  42.—"  One  nation  there  is  in  the  world  that  has,  for 
the  direa  end  of  it*  conftitution,  political  liberty."  Montefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws, 
v»i.  i.  p.  J 15. 

X  Millar  on  the  Origin  of  R.inks,  edit.  3d,  p.  361. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  con- 
cerning the  prcfcDt  ftate  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  particularly  the 
trade  in  flaves,  it  appears  that  this  traffic  is  frequently  carried  on  by 
kidnapping,  and  bears  a  clofe  analogy  to  piracy.  The  former  is 
defined  by  Judge  Blackflone,  "  tlie  forcible  abdudtion  or  ftcaling 
**  away  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  from  their  own  country ;  and 
"  felling  them  into  another."  By  the  Jewifli  law,  this  was  a  capital 
ofFence:  He  tbatjlealcth  a  Jitan,  and/dleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in 
his  handjhallfurely  be  put  to  death:  Exodus  xxi.  i6.  By  the  civil 
law,  a!fo,  the  crime  termed  Plagium  was  capital,  which  confifted 
in  fpiriting  away  and  ftealing  men  and  children.*  Piracy  is  an 
OiFeTlce  againft  the  univerfal  lawi  of  fociety;  a  pirate  being,  ac- 
coiding  to 'Sir  Edward  Coke,  hojl is  hin?iani  generis.  And,  by  fta- 
tute  8  Geo.  I.  the  trading  with  known  pirates,  or  furnifhing  them 
with  ftores  or  ammunition,  is  deemed  piracy;  and  all  acceffaries  to 
piracy  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates,  and  felons  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy. f  Surely  the  crime  of  piracy,  in  its  cfTence  and 
degree,  is  the  fame,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
as  on  thofe  of  Europe:  and  we  condemn,  with  as  full  conviction  of 
their  enormity,  the  depredations  of  the  knights  of  Malta  on  tJie 
peafants,  firtiermen,  and  failors  of  Barbary,.  as  we  do  thofe  of  the 
corfuirs  of  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  on  the  ftate  of  Italy.1l 

*  Blackftone's  Comment,  book  iv.  chap.  xv. 

The  extent  of  this  crime,  as  praftifed  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  overpowers  the 
fenle  of  its  enormity,  and  of  the  miferies  produced  by  it.  Of  thefe  miferies  we 
may  form  an  eftimate,  by  the  following  af?"e(Sing  account  of  the  fufferings  of  a 
few  natives  of  another  pai  tof  the  globe,  on  being  forced  away  from  their  country, 
their  families,  and  friends.  Chriltietn  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  fent  three  (hips  (o 
make  difcoveries  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland.  The  commanders  of  thefe  vefTels 
•arried  ofl  feveral  of  the  natives,  who,  when  tirft  captured,  "  rent  the  air  with 
"  their  cries  and  lamentations.  They  leaped  into  the  fea  ;  and  when  taken  agaia 
"  on  fliip-board,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuftenance.  Their  eyes  were  conti- 
^'  nually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears 
"  Even  the  countenance  of  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  the  caiefles  of  the  court  and. 
»'  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief.  One  of  them  was  perceived  to  ihed  tears 
"  alvvays  when  he  iaw  an  infant  in  the  mother's  arms;  a  circumftance  from 
whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  chili 
in  Greenland."— See  Encyclop.  Britan.   A«.  Greenland. 

• 

+  Blackftone's  Comment,  book  iv.  chap. 
\  Howard  on  Lazarettos,  p.  58. 
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Serritude  is  founded,  by  thofe  civilians  who  deem  it  lawfuf,  on 
Toluntary  compa>5t,  on  captivity,  on  debt,  and  on  the  power  of  the 
magiftrate  in  the  punifhment  of  crimes. 

Slavery,  founded  on  voluntary  covtpaHt  mull  in  itfelf  be  void ; 
bccaufe  man,  being  an  accountable  creature,  has  not  in  Jiimfelf  a 
right  to  difpenfe  with  that  accountablenefs,  or  to  yield  up  his  will 
and  conduft  to  tlie  abfolutc  difpofal  of  another.  Befides,  every  coni- 
paift  implies  reciprocal  arid  proportionate  beqefit.  But  what  benefit 
can  he  derive  from  an  aft  which  divefls  him  of  all  the  capacities 
for  property,  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  all  the  honourable  dis- 
tinctions of  a  rational  being?  Captivity  cannot  itfelf  be  juRified, 
except  as  the  confe,quence  of  laivful  war:  and  the  prifoners, 
though  they  may  properly  be  compelled  to  work  for  their  owA 
maintenance,  or  perhaps,  in  fome  Ipecial  inftances,  to  make  com- 
penlation  for  damages  fuftained,  owe  no  farther  fervices  to  their 
captors,  arid  have  a  natural  right  to  be  reftored  to  liberty,  when 
fuch  obligation  has  been  flilfiUed,  or  whenever  there  fliall  be  a  cef- 
fation  of  war.  In  the  cafe  of  debt,  alfo,  the  claim  to  fervitude  is 
limited,  extending  only  to  the  retribution  of  the  creditor;  and  never 
involving  in  it  any  right  over  pofterity.  As  a  punijhnient  for  crimes, 
flavery  may  fometimes  be  deenied  both  reafonable  and  politic;  but, 
in  its  duration  and  feverity,  it  muft  be  exadly  proportionate  to  the 
offence:  and  as  moft  punifliments  are  intended  for  reformation, 
no  lefs  than  for  example,  the  benefit  of  the  flave  and  of  the  public 
is  to  be  the  fole  flandard  of  its  meafure.  How  little  applicable  are 
thefe  canons  to  the  juftification  of  flavery,  as  it  formerly  fubfifted  in 
Europe ;  or  to  the  pradlice  of  tranfporting  Haves  from  the  coafl  of 
Africa  to  our  colonial  pofleflions!  But  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  pleaded.  To  the  Jewifh  laws  and  cuftoms  we  owe 
no  obedience ;  and  the  evangelical  code  will  alTuredly  be  found  re- 
pugnant to  flavery,  in  its  dodtrines^  its  precepts,  and  the  example  of 
its  Divine  Founder.  We  are  therein  taught,  that  all  mankind  are 
equally  the  children  of  one  common  Father,  redeemed  by  the  fame 
Saviour,  and  joint  heirs  of  glory  and  immortality.  We  are  com- 
manded  to  love  cur  neighbours  as  our/elves  ;  and  to  do  unto  others ,  as 
rve  '■xould theyjhould  do  unto  us.  And  our  Divine  Mafter  was  him- 
felf  visek  and lo^ly  infpirit,  condefcendiug  to  men  of  lo^v  ejlate,  and 
lontinually  going  about  to  do  good.  Converted  fervants,  indeed, 
under  the yoke^  are  enjoined  to  coujit  their  orjun  viajlers  'worthy  of 
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all  honour.  This,  however,  can  only  mean  all  reafonablc  honour : 
and  the  believing  inajlers  are  at  the  fame  time  inftruded  not  to  dc- 
fpife  their fcrv ants,  becaufe  they  arc  brethren;  but  rather  to  do  them 
feruicei,  becaufe  they  are  faithful  and  beloved  partakers  of  the  benefit, 
I  Tim.  vi.  I,  %.  Several  of  the  injundtions  of  fcripture,  regarding 
fubmi/Tibn,  are  to  be  conlidered  as  prudential,  not  as  moral,  precepts. 
If  a  maiifmile  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  left  alfo. 
And,  if  any  man  take  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy  coat  alfo.  Such  a 
rule  could  relate  only  to  the  particular  circumftances  and  fituation 
of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  delivered :  and  the  command  to  bear 
injury,  oppreflion,  or  injuftice,  can,  in  no  inftance,  give  a  fanflion  to 
the  commilTion  of  thofe  crimes. 

St.  Paul  addrefles  an  epiftle  to  Philemon,  a  native  of  Colofle  in 
Phrygia,  in  behalf  of  Onefimus  his  flave,  who  had  robbed  and  run 
away  from  him,  but  Was  afterwards  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith 
at  Rome.  The  Apoftle  fays,  /  befcech  thee  for  my  fon  Onefifnxis, 
'whom  Ihavefent  again:  thou,therefore,  receive  him  that  is  my  oivn 
bonuels,  not  noiu  as  a  fervant,  but  above  a firvant,  a  brother  beloved, 
fpecially  to  me;  hut  honxi  much  more  unto  thee  in  the  flefly  and  in  the 
LordI^  Servitude,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  virtually  annilii- 
lated:  and  it  \yas  by  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs  and  brotherly  love, 
that  Chrifliianity  was  adapted  to  promote  a  gradual  abolition  of  the 
cruel  bondage,  in  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  em, 
pire  were  held  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation. 


KOTE  (F)  PAGE  252. 
TAXES  ON  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

AT  Tobolf]<i,  in  Siberia,  the  price  of  provifions  is  fo  extremely 
low,  that  it  feems  to  encourage  both  idlenefs  and  debauchery 
in  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  labour  of  one  day  furnifiies  fufficient 

*  It  has  been  conjeftured,  that  Onefimus  received  his  freedom,  and  was  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Beraa  in  Macedonia.  "  When  Ignatius  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the 
"  Ephefians,  about  the  year  107,  their  bifhop's  name  was  Onefimus;  r.nd  Grotius 
"  thought  him  to  be  the  lame  for  whom  Paul  interceded  with  Philemon." — 
L-Kdner's  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles.  Bifhop  VVatfon's  Theological  Trafls,  vol.  ii. 
page  297, 
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Tupport  for  a  whole  weelj,  and  every  additional  exertion  fupplies 
the  means  of  riot  and  excefs.*    Sir  Wni.  Temple,  in  his  comparifon 
between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  Netlierlands,  afcribes  the 
iazinefs  of  the  former  to  die  like  caufc.   "  For  nien,"  fays  he, 
"  naturally  prefer  eafe  before  labour,  and.wll  not  take  pains  if  they 
"  can  live  idle;  though,  when  by  neceflity  they  have  been  inured  to 
*'  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cuftom  neceflary  to  their 
"  health  and  very  entertainment."t    But  in  Siberia  and  in  Ireland, 
the  inhabitants  having  never  feen  or  tafted  the  enjoyments  procured 
by  induftry,  and  being  in  a  ftate  of  oppreffion,  from  which  they 
have  not  the  power  to  free  themfelvcs,  they  are  deftitute  of  adequate 
incitements  to  exertion:  whereas  in  the  provinces  of  America, 
though  the  price  of  labour  is  very  high,  and  tl:e  neceflaries  of  life 
ftill  more  cheap  and  plentifjl  than  in  the  countries  above-mentioned, 
induftry  fubfifts  in  its  full  energy.    The  evils  flowing  fron-.  high 
wages  and  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  are  chiefly  obferved  in  our 
great  manufadturing  towns,  and  in  the  diftrifls  imrnediately  de- 
pendent upon  them.   In  the  kingdom  at  large,  fiich  confequences  _ 
are  not  experienced;  yet  the  country  working  poor  are  fuppofed  to 
conftitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  labourers  :  fo  that  the 
adoption  of  a  maxim,  which  is  juft  and  falutary  with  refped  to  the 
ingenious  but  profligate  inhabitants  of  towns,,  may  prove  injurious 
to  the  more  fober,  orderly,  but  lefs  a<£live  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
who  are  alfo  the  great  fources  of  population.    For  it  appears,  from 
Mr.  Hovvlet's  calculation,  tliat,  at  Dunmow  in  Eflex,  two  hundred 
and  iixty  poor  families  have  four  hundred  and  lixty  children ; 
whereas  one  hundred  and  lixteen  families,  of  the  ranks  above  tliera, 
have  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  children. 


NOTE  (G)   PAGE  256. 

STATUTES  OF  EXCISE. 

JT  is  the  complaint  of  an  enlightened  French  ftatefman,  M. 

Turgot,  that  the  eftabliflied  rule  of  finance,  in  all  doubtful  cafes, 
is  to  make  the  deciiion  in  favour  of  the  revenue :  and  that,  by  the 

*  Lord  Kaims's  Hiftory  of  Man,  vol.  i\. 
+  Account  of  the  Netherlands,  ch.  vi. 
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complication  of  laws,  almoft  every  cafe  is  rendered  doubtful.  M 
Neckar  alfo  obferves,  that  when  tlic  taxes  are  immoderate,  when 
they  even  exceed  certain  limits,  cxadnefs  is  augmented  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  colleftion:  it  becomes  neceflary  to  give 
greater  authority  to  the  colleaors;  to  be  infenfible  to  complaints  ; 
to  venerate  the  fcience  of  finance ;  and  to  honour  all  the  profefibrs 
of  it,  without  diftindion. 

As  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  nowfaidto  be  in  a  flourifhing 
ftate,  and  as  the  annual  colleflion  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  bears 
fo  large  a  portion  to  the  whole  capital  ftock  and  income  of  the 
community;  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  legiflature  will  engage  in  a 
thorough  revifion  of  the  laws  of  revenue,  with  a  view,  not  merely 
to  their  produdtivenefs,  but  to  their  equity  and  confiftcncy  with  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Tacitus  records  the  juftice  of  an  cdjft  of 
Nero,  commanding  the  prastor  of  Rome,  and  fimilar  officers  in  the 
provinces,  to  receive  complaints  againft  the  publicans,  and  to  re- 
drefs  the  wrongs  committed  by  them  on  the  fpot.*  Let  us  com- 
pare this  with  the  condudt  of  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  whofe 
tax-gatherers  fupported  the  double  office  of  excifeman  and  judge ; 
fo  that  if  a  tenant  did  not  pay  his  afFeflrnent  on  the  very  day  ap- 
pointed, the  coUeflor  put  on  the  magifterial  robes,  and  fined  the 
delinquent  in  double  the  fum.f 

A  very  judicious  writert  on  thefubjeft  of  taxes  remarks,  "  that 
"  though  vexation  is  not,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly 
"  equivalent  to  the  expence,  at  which  every  man  would  be  wiling 
"  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it."  This  important  confideration  pleads 
ftrongly  for  a  revlfal  of  the  excife  laws;  by  which  fix  millions  and 
a  half,  a  fum  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  ftate, 
are  raifed  chiefly  from  the  arts  and  induftry  of  the  people.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  number  of  informations  tried  in  one  year  amounted 
nearly  to  five  thoufand ;  but  the  adual  forfeitures  only  to  feven 
thoufand  pounds.  A  fuller  proof  can  hardly  be  adduced  tliat  fri- 
volous and  vexatious  fuits  are  often  inftituted,  even  under  the 
prefent  juft  and  lenient  government.  What  opprefiion,  therefore, 
may  be  dreaded  from  a  farther  exteniion  of  an  uninterrupted  fyftem 
of  excife,  if  power  and  long  ufage  fluill  hereafter  filence  the 
public  voice  againft  it ! 

*  Annal.  xiii.  51.  +  Towers's  Life  of  the  King  of  Pruflia, 

i  Smith  on  tlic  Wealtli  of  Nations,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  part  ii. 
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NOTE  (H)  PAGE  aj^. 

OATHS. 

TN  the  edift  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tiifcany,  for  the  reform  of 
Crimitiid  Law,  of  which  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard  has  favoured 
me  widi  a  copy,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  oaths  are  greatly 
diminiihed ;  and  that  they  are  adminiftered  with  the  utmoft  folem- 
nity  and  reverence.  As  diis  tra6t  is  not  pubhfhed,  I  fhall  tranfcribe 
the  following  paragraphs  from  it : — 

"  In  confequence  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  inflead  of  the 
"  warning  to  declare  the  truth,  which  it  was  for  the  judge  in  the 
"  procefs  to  give  the  witnefs,  previous  to  his  taking  his  oath,  the 
"  faid  officer  fhall  reprefent  to  him,  that  the  laws,  both  human  and 
"  divine,  make  it  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  atteft  a  falfehoodj 
"  nor  to  declare  himfelf  ignorant ;  he  is  likewife  to  remind  him, 
"  not  only  of  die  importance  of  that  obligation,  but  alfo  that  he  is 
"  liable  to  be  obliged  to  confirm  by  oath,  at  the  requeil  either  of 
"  the  accufed,  the  plaintiff,  or  the  injured  party,  whatever  he  is 
"  about  to  declare,  in  reply  to  the  limple  queries  that  are  to  be  put 
"  to  him." 

"  And  we  order  that,  in  whatever  cafe  and  circumflance  it  may 
*'  be  permitted  to  adminifler  an  oath,  let  it  be  to  whom  it  will,  and 
"  on  any  occafion  whatfoever,  the  judge  or  public  officer  carrying 
"  on  the  trial,  before  he  adminifters  the  faid  oath,  fhall  reprefent  to 
"  the  perfon  the  obligation  that  accompanies  it,  explaining  to  him 
"  its  meaning  and  importance ;  and  to  the  end  that  it  may  make  a 
"  greater  impreflion,  we  abolifh  the  fimple  formality  of  touching  a 
"  leaf  of  the  bible  only,  inflead  of  which  tlie  perfon  fhall  kneel 
"  down,  and  fwear  before  a  crucifix.  When  the  perfon  who  is 
"  about  to  fwear,  is  of  a  religion  different  from  ours,  he  fhall- take 
"  his  oath  in  the  form  the  mofl  refpefted  and  dreaded  by  thofe  of 
"  his  ov/n  periliafion,  the  great  importance  of  the  undertaking 
"  having  previoufly  been  reprefented  to  him." 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Foreign  Prifons,  informs  us, 
that,  in  La  Pr  'ifon  Ordinaire,  at  Bern,  a  ferious  exhortation  is  hung 
up,  concerning  the  awful  nature  of  an  path,  together  with  the  forms 
of  thofe  which  are  to  be  taken.  He  tranfcribes  the  one  following: 
"  My  depoCticn,  which  has  now  been  read  to  me,  \  confirm  before 
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*'  the  face  of  God  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  and  true,  to  contain  the 
*'  truth,  as  I  dcfire  that  God  may  be  my  help,  at  the  end  of  my 
"  days."  The  fame  excellent  author  fpeaks,  with  much  appro- 
bation, of  the  mode  of  adminiftering  oaths  in  Scotland;  andalTert* 
that  perjury  is  not  frequent  in  that  country.  But  I  know  n^t  how 
to  reconcile  this  obfervation  with  what  Lord  Kaims,  a  late  rcfpeft- 
able  judge  of  the-  Court  of  Scffion,  has  delivered  in  his  Loofe  Hints 
on  Education: — "  Cuftom-houfc  oaths,"  fays  his  Lord/hip,  "  now- 
*'  a-days,  go  for  nothing  ;  not  that  the  world  grows  more  wicked, 
*'  but  becaule  no-perfon  lays  any  ftrcfs  upon  them.  The  duty  on 
"  French  wine  is  the  fame  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  But  as  we 
"  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  high  duty,  tlie  permifllon,  under-hand, 
*'  to  pay  Spanifli  duty  for  French  wirie,  is  found  more  beneficial  to 
"the  revenue  than  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  oath  however 
"  mufl  be  taken,  that  the  wine  we  import  is  Spanifli,  to  entitle  us 
*'  to  the  eafe  of  the  Spanifli  duty.  Such  oaths,  at  firft,  were  highly 
"  criminal,  becaufe  dire(5tly  a  fraud  againfl  the  public ;  but  now 

that  the  oath  is  only  exafted  for  form's  fake,  without  any  faith 
*'  intended  to  be  given  or  received,  it  becomes  very  little  different 
"  from  faying  in  the  way  of  civility,  I  am,  Sir,  your  friend,  or  your 
*'  obedient  fervant-  And  in  fa6t,  we  every  day  fee  merchants  dcal- 
"  ing  in  fuch  oaths,  whom  no  man  fcruples  to  re^y  upon  in  the 
"  mofl  material  affairs." 

Such  Machiavelian  fentiments,  offered  by  a  learned  judge,  mufl 
furprize  and  fliock  every  well-informed  and  well-principled  mind. 
But  I  fliall  make  no  other  comment  on  them,  than  that  they  irrefra- 
gably  evince  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  prefent  multiplication 
of  oaths  OB  the  moral  opinions  as  well  as  pradHces  of  mankind. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE,  PAGE  247,  LINE  16. 

TURPITUDE  MARKED  BY  THE  GROSS  DEFECT  OF 
GOOD  PRINCIPLES,  &c. 

nPHE  diflindtion  of  pofttive  and  negative  turpitude  is  of  confider- 
■*■   able  importance  in  ethics.    Yet  there  may  fubfifl  great  apathy, 
or  dcfeft  of  good  principle,  in  a  mind  virtuous  as  to  its  general 
conilitution.   The  people  of  Hiudoffan  are  remarkable  for  die  gea- 
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tlcnefs  of  their  difpofitions,  the  foftnefs  of  their  manners,  and  the 
force  of  their  attachments  in  love  ;  yet  they  feem  to  be  devoid  of 
companion  and  generofity.  They  are  faid  to  be  unaffefted  by  the 
diftreflcs,  the  dangers,  or  even  the  death,  of  a  fellow-creature.  "An 
Englifh  gentleman  was  ftanding  by  a  Hindoo,  when  a  fierce  and 
*'  ravenous  tiger  leaped  from  a  thicket,  and  carried  off  a  fcreaming 
"  boy,  who  was  the  fon  of  one  of  his  neighbours.  The  Englifliman 
"  exprelTed  fymptoms  of  the  mofl:  extreme  horror;  whilft  the 
"  Hindoo  remained  unmoved.  What!  faid  the  former,  are  you 
"  unaffcded  by  dreadful  a  fcene?  The  great  God,  replied  tlie 
"  other,  would  have  it  fo."*  ' 

*  See  Annual  Regifter  for  1752,  p.  36, 
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OF 

THOMAS  BUTTERWORTH  BAYLEY,  Efq. 

'T^HE  recolle£lion  of  a  Friend,  who  has  finiflied  his 
earthly  career  with  diilinguiflied  honour,  and 
recently  paid  the  lafl  debt  to  nature,  is  accompanied 
with  a  mixture  of  reverence  and  love,  beyond  what 
the  moft  exalted  or  rnofl  beneficent  anions  during 
life  infpire.    We  cheriflr  the  contemplation  of  de- 
parted excellence  with  pleafing  forrow;  and  it  becomes 
even  a  grateful  tailc,  to  communicate  to  others  fome 
participation  in  the  feelings  which  occupy  our  minds 
on  the  mournful  occafion.    Thefe  reflections  have 
been  fuggefted   by  the  much-lamented  death  of 
Thos.  B.  Bayley,  efq;  whofe  talents,  charafter, 
and  condud  have  long  been  regarded  by  the  public 
with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interefl:.    He  was  feized 
at  Buxton  with  a  diforder  of  the  bowels,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  on  Thurfday  the  24th  of  June,  l8o2, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  58th  year  of  his  age.    The  illnefs 
■was  fliort  but  fevere ;  and  fiipportcd  by  him  with 
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exemplary  ferenity  and  fortitude.    His  progenitors 
were  perfons  of  fortune  and  great  refpeftablllty ;  and 
on  his  mother's  fide  he  was  defcended  from  the 
Dukenfields  of  Dukenfield  in  Chefliire;  an  ancient 
family,  in  the  male  line  of  which  the  dignity  of  Ba- 
ronet has  been  tranfmitted  in  regular  fucceffion  fmce 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.    Mr.  Bayley  was 
educated  to  no  profeiTion ;  but  being  fent  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  under  the  fpe- 
cial  care  of  an  excellent  tutor,  he  applied  himfelf 
with  uncommon  ardour,  affidulty,  and  fuccefs,  to  all 
thofe  ftudies  which  were  adapted  to  qualify  him  for 
the  rank  and  duties  of  a  country  gentleman.  Not 
long  after  he  had  completed  his  academical  purfuits 
he  was  nominated  to  be  one  of  his  Majefty's  Juftices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancafter. 
By  reading,  by  obfervation,  by  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  judicature;  and  particularly  by  communi- 
cation with  a  neighbouring  maglftrate,*  diftinguiflied 
for  his  probity,  found  judgment,  and  juridical  /kill  ; 
he  acquired  a  very  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  his  country:  and  becoming  pre-eminent  on 
the  bench,  he  was  in  a  few  years  appointed  Perpetual 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Seffions.    This  ftation, 
which  was  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  populous 
trading  diftrid  where  he  officiated,  he  filled  with  dig- 
nity and  confuramate  ability.    His  attention  to  the 
caufes  brought  for  trial  was  unremitting  j  his  patience 


*  Doming  Ralbotham,  Efq. 
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1  hearing  the  longeft  inveftigations,  unwearied;  his 
ilcriminatioQ  of  evidence,  impartial  and  acute;  and 
is  proteftion  of  the  witnelTes  from  petulance  or 
nfult  was  fpirited  and  inflexible.    The  charges  which 
IS  delivered  to  the  jurymen  were  replete  with  legal 
w  ifdom  and  moral  inftruftion;  and  he  pronounced  the 
cntence  of  the  Court  on  the  unhappy  convids  with 
the  moft  impreflive  folemnity.    Indeed,  on  every  oc- 
calion  he  delivered  himfelf  with  fluency,  grace,  per- 
fpicuity,  and  energy. 

His  excellence  as  a  Magiftrate  was  not  confined  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  bench.  He  fuperintended  with 
vigilance  the  general  Police,  folicitous  to  diminifh 
evils  in  their  commencement,  and  to  obviate  punifli- 
ment  by  the  prevention  of  crimes.  He  was  feduloufly 
watchful  over  the  Parochial  Workhouses  under 
his  jurifdiftion;  which  he  frequently  vifited,  that  he 
might  make  the  ftriflefl:  fcrutiny  into  their  domeftic 
regulations,  their  comforts,  falubrity,  and  the  proper 
diftribution  of  labour. 

The  ereflion  of  a  commodious  and  well- ventilated 
Gaol  and  Penitentiary-House,  at  Manchefter, 
was  accomplifliedby  himin  1787,  but  not  without  much 
oppofition.  Yet  the  meafure  was  afterwards  fo  highly 
approved,  even  by  thofe  juftices  who  were  at  firft 
ftrenuous  againll:  it,  that  the  premifes  were  ftiled  the 
Neiv  Bayley,  in  honour  of  the  projector,  by  the  una- 
nimous vote  of  the  whole  bench  of  magiilrates.  Of 
this  place  of  confinement,  the  philanthropic  Mr, 
Howard  fpcaks  in  the  following  terms :  "  By  the 
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"  fpirlted  exertiotis  of  Mr.  Baylej,  and  other  magis- 
"  trates,  a  new  prifbn  is  building  on' a  large  fcale' 
"  from  Mr.  Blackburn's  plan,  in  which  there  will  be 
"  fingle  cells  and  feparate  apartments  for  faulty 
"  apprentices,  &c.  This  prifon  will  reflect  much 
"  credit  on  the  good  fenfe  and  h'berality  of  the 
*'  hundred  of  Salford,  which  alone  defrays  all  the 
"  cofls  of  the  building."  For  the  improvement  in 
the  Courts  of  Affize,  and  the  County  Gaol  at  Lan- 
cafter,  the  like  praife  is  due  to  Mr.  Bayley.  Such 
indeed  was  the  general  fenfe  of  his  fkill  in  the  con- 
f^ruclion  of  places  of  confinement,  that  he  was  con- 
fulted  about  moft  of  the  prifons  which  of  late  have 
been  enlarged  or  erefted  in  this  kingdom. 

The  ftate  of  the  great  body  of  the  poor,  in ,  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchefler,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Mr.  Bayley.  In 
the  year  17915,  betook  a  very  a£live  part  in  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  a  Board  of  Health,  over  which 
he  continued  to  prefide,  till  the  inftitution  was  de- 
prived of  his  fervices  by  death.  The  firll  Report  of 
this  eftablifhment  thus  announces  the  defign  of  it 
to  the  public:  "  To  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
"  indigent ;  to  prevent  the  generation  of  difeafesj 
"  to  obviate  the  propagation  of  them  by  contagion; 

and  to  mitigate  thofe  which  exift,  by  providing 
*'  comforts  and  accommodations  for  the  fick;  are  the 

profefTed  objects  of  this  undertaking."   That  much  • 
good  has  been  done  by  it,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and 
the  farther  plans  for  the  extenfion  of  its  benefits. 
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\vhichare  now  in  contemplation,  were  ardently  en- 
couraged and  fupported  by  Mr.  Bayley. 

The  Cotton-Mill?,  vAikh  have  been  fo  multiplied  in 
this  country,  as  now  to  furnifli  employment  to  feveral 
hundred  thoufand  hands,  very  early  arrefted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Bayley.  In  the  year  1784,  an  alarming 
malignant  fever  was  fiippofed  to  originate  in  a  large 
faflory  at  Radcliffe  near  Manchefler.    The  Magis- 
trates, therefore,  requefled  the  Phyficians  of  the 
town  to  make  enquiry  into  its  caufes,  and  to  fuggefi: 
the  proper  means  of  preventing  the  fpreading  of  the 
contagion.    The  commiffion  ^^d.s  immediately  exe- 
cuted; and  the  Medical  Gentlemen  thus  concluded 
their  Memorial,  addreffed  to  his  Majefty's  Juftices  oif 
the  Peace :  "  We  earneftly  recommend  a  lon'ger  re- 
*'  cefs  fi-om  labour  at  noon,  and  a  more  early  dis- 
*'  million  from  it  in  the  evening,  to  all  who  work  in 
*'  the  Cotton-Mills.  But  we  deem  (fay  they)  this  in- 
"  dulgence  effential  to  the  prefent  health  and  future 
"  capacity  for  labour  of  thofe  who  are  under  the  age 
"  of  fourteen;  for  the a£live  recreations  of  childhood 
**  and  youth  are  neceffary  to  the  growrh,  the  vigour, 
"  and  right  conformation  of  the  huraaii  body.  And 
"  we  cannot  excufe  ourfelves,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
"  from  fuggefting  to  you,  who.  are  the  guardians  of 
*'  the  public  weal,  this  further  very  important  con- 
*'  fideration;  that  the  rifing  generation  fliould  not  be 
"  debarred  from  all  opportunities  of  infl:ru61ion,  at 
*'  the  only  feafon  of  life  in  which  they  can  be  pro- 
*'  perly  improved."    Since  the  period  here  alluded 
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to,  feveral  proprietors  of  large  factories  have,  with 
equal  judgment  and  benevolence,  adopted  regulations 
favourable  both  to  health  and  morals.  Yet  in  many 
of  thefe  works  great  evils  ftill  fubfifl:;  and,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bayley,  will  continue  to  fubfift,  till  a 
code  of  laws  for  their  general  government,  framed 
according  to  the  plans  which  the  experience  of  a  few 
fpirited  individuals  has  proved  to  be  prafticable,  wife, 
and  falutary,  has  been  fanftioned  by  the  authority  of 
thelegiflature.  On  the  Bill  lately  enafted,  for  the  well 
ordering  of  Apprentices  in  the  Cotton-Mills,  he  was 
confulted  by  the  very  refpe£hible  Senator,  who  moved 
and  fupported  it  in  Parliament.  The  claufes  in  ge- 
neral he  approved  J  but  confidered  them  as  much  too 
partial  and  limited  in  their  operation,  to  anfwer  the 
important  and  necelTary  purpofes  of  reformation. 
Indeed  he  was  adverfe  to  the  admiiTion  of  apprentices 
from  a  diftance;  who,  being  unknown,  mull  in  fome 
jneafure  be  unprotected.  To  the  diffolution  of  family 
connections  alfo,  even  amongft  the  loweft  orders  of 
the  poor,  which  this  practice  tends  to  produce,  he 
was  wont  to  urge  very  forcible  objeftions.  On  fuch 
connexions  the  raoft  valuable  interefls  of  life  depend: 

"  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

*'  Of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother."  Milton. 

And  when  a  parent  has  been  induced  to  abandon 
his  offspring,  and  the  child  is  placed  in  a  fituation 
which  extinguiflies  all  the  tender  attachments  of 
alEnity,  the  flrongefl:  incentives  to  virtue  are  with- 
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drawn,  and  the  mind  becomes  prepared  for  idlenefs, 
malevolence,  and  profligacy. 

To  counteradl  the  caufes  of  increafmg  vice  and 
mifery,  by  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
llru^tion  of  the  rifing  generation  amongft  the  poor, 
Mr.  Bayley  gave  the  moft  zealous  encouragement  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  Sunday  Schools.    He  was  a 
friend  to  the  diffuCon  of  knowledge,  efpecially  of 
that  knowledge  which  all  admit  to  be  prime  ivifdom ; 
and  he  often  expreffed  both  furprize  and  concern 
at  the  .error  of  many  well-difpofed  perfons,  who  are 
inimical  to  the  extenfion  of  every  branch  of  learning 
to  the  inferior  clalTes  of  the  community.    For  his 
comprehenfive  experience  had  fully  convinced  him, 
that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  not  only 
favourable  to  ikill  and  advancement  in  the  arts,  but 
to  fubordination,  peaceablenefs,  fobriety,  and  honefty. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  few  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chefter,  who  had  a  tafte  for  polite  literature  and 
philofophy,  formed  themfelves  into  a  weekly  associ- 
ation, for  the  purpofe  of  converfing  together  on  fcien- 
tific  topics.    Mr.  Bayley  early  joined  this  little  band; 
and  afterwards  aided,  both  by  his  counfels  and  influ- 
ence, the  enlargement  of  the  original  plan.  Prefi- 
denis  and  other  ouicers  were  elefled;    laws  were 
framed;  and  a  regular  inftitution  eftabliflied,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society  of  Manchejier  ;  which  has  publifhed  five  vo- 
lumes of  Tranliiftions,  infcribed  by  permifllou  to  the 
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King,  that  have  been  received  with  much  approbation 
by  the  public.  The  meetings  of  this  body  Mr. 
Bayley  could  only  occafionally  attend,  having  his 
time  fully  occupied  in  other  preihng  and  active  pur- 
fuits;  but  he  repeatedly  furnifhed  valuable  commu- 
nications. ^ 

From  this  Inftitution  another  fprung,  not  long 
afterwards,  entitled  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
for  which  Mr.  Bayley  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
the  moft  honourable  patronage,  and  mofl  liberal  fup- 
port.  It  was  intended  to  provide  a  courfe  of  fcholaftic 
inftruftion,  compatible  with  the  engagements  of  com- 
mercial life,  favourable  to  all  its  higher  interefts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  preparatory  to  the  fyftematic  fludies 
of  the  univerfity.  To  unite  philofophy  with  art, 
the  moral  and  intelledlual  culture  of  the  mind  with 
the  purfuits  of  fortune,  and  to  fuperadd  the  noblefl; 
powers  of  enjoyment  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth, 
Were  the  objefts  which  it  profeffed  to  hold  in  view. 
In  the  firll  feffion,  leftures  were  propofed  to  be  deli- 
vered on  pra£l:ical  mathematics,  and  on  the  principal 
branches  of  natural  and  experimental  philofophy;  on 
chemiftry,  with  a  reference  to  arts  and  manufaftures; 
on  the  origin,  hiflory,  and  progrefs  of  arts,  manu- 
faftures,  and  commerce;  on  the  commercial  laws  and 
regulations  of  different  countries;  and  on  the  nature 
of  commutative  juftice,  of  oaths,  contracts,  and  other 
branches  of  commercial  ethics.  This  admirable  un- 
dertaking, which  was  highly  applauded  by  men  of 
the  firfl:  literary  eminence  in  England  and  other 
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countries,  and  fo  approved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he 
is  fiiid  to  have  left  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  fimilar  inftitution  in  America, 
met  with  unexpefted  and  very  groundlefs  oppofition 
in  Manchefter ;  and  for  want  of  fuflicient  encourage- 
ment was  foon  abandoned.  The  effort,  however, 
though  not  crowned  with  fuccefs,  reflefts  honour  oq 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Bayley. 

The  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  about  fourteen 
years  lince,  became  the  fubjeft  of  very  interefting 
parliamentary  difcuffion.  Manchefter  had  the  honour 
of  precedence  over  every  other  provincial  town  in 
the  kingdom,  in  efpoufmg  this  important  caufe  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  Public  confultations  were  held 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  it;  and  no  one  engaged  in 
the  tranfafiion  with  more  heart-felt  concern  than  Mr. 
Bayley.  A  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was 
determined  upon,  by  a  numerous  and  moft  refpe£lable 
meeting ;  and  when  it  was  framed  and  ready  for  fig_ 
nature,  he  was  the  firfl  perfon  who  affixed  his  name 
to  it.  On  taking  the  pen,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
Heaven,  and  with  an  elevated  voice  exclaimed,  "  May 
*'  God  grant  his  bleffing  on  this  virtuous  effort  in 
"  favour  of  oppreffed  humanity !"  A  profound 
filence  enfued;  one  fympathetic  emotion  feemed  to 
pervade. the  whole  affembly;  and  every  heart  was  in 
unifon  with  the  devout  afpiration. 

The  delightful,  and  it  may  be  added,  truly  patri- 
otic purfuits  of  Agriculture,  fmce  on  their  extenfion 
the  national  profperity  is  far  more  dependent,  than  on 
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foreign  commerce,  uniformly  engaged  the  few  leifure 
hours  which  Mr.  Bayley  enjoyed;  and  to  the  exer- 
cife  in  the  open  air,  to  which  he  was  induced  by 
attention  to  the  improvements  in  his  pleafure-grounds 
and  farm  at  Hope,  aided  by  habitual  temperance,  a 
conflitution,  naturally  weak  and  infirm,  v/as  rendered 
tolerably  vigorous  and  robuft.  In  draining,  plant- 
ing, manuring,  and  the  culture  of  new  graffes,  he  had 
acquired  no  fmall  degree  of  flcill  and  judgment;  and 
the  Manchefter  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  founder  and  conftant  fupporter,  adjudged  to  him 
many  honourable  premiums. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  before  peace 
was  finally  concluded  with  France,  Government  en- 
couraged the  railing  of  Volunteer  Corps  in  dilferent 
parts  of  England.  A  very  refpeftable  one  was  em- 
bodied at  Manchefter,  and  Mr.  Bayley  was  appointed 
by  his  Majefty  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant. 
The  fame  honour  was  again  conferred  upon  him,  on 
the  like  occafion,  in  1798,  a  period  when  the  country 
was  univerfally  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfions  of 
invafion. 

In  a  diftrift  fo  immenfely  populous  as  the  Hundred 
of  Salford,  in  which  very  confiderable  vicilTitudes  are 
at  times  experienced  in  the  ftate  of  the  manufactures, 
aifefting  the  prices  of  labour  and  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  violent  tumults  may,  under  particulai- circum- 
flances,  be  expefted  to  arife.  The  military  force  has 
never  been  employed  in  repreffing  thefe  diforders,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  civil  power;  and  Mr.  Bayley, 
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by  temperate  firmncfs,  and  authority  mixed  with 
conciliation,  was  always  able,  in  conjunftion  with 
forae  of  his  brethren  of  the  Bench  of  Juflices,  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mobs  without  the  effufion  of  blood.  On 
fuch  alarming  emergencies,  his  own  life  has  been, 
more  than  once,  in  the  mofl:  imminent  danger.  Yet 
he  flirunk  not  from  the  expofure  of  it  again,  when 
public  duty  called  him  to  the  renewal  of  his  exertions: 
and  he  has  been  known  to  ride  into  the  midfl  of  an 
enraged  multitude,  armM  with  ftones  and  bludgeons; 
and,  when  exhortations  and  threats  availed  not,  has 
idmied  perfonally  in  the  feizure  of  their  ringleaders; 
evincing,  that  the  energy  of  a  generous  mind  rifes 
according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  exifting  occafion; 
and  that  courage  and  intrepidity  will  always  be  ade- 
quate to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  is  to  be 
overcome. 

Mr.  Bayley  married  Mary  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Leggatt,  of  London ;  a  lady  whofe  cheerful- 
nefs,  good-fenfe,  and  maternal  virtues,  have  endeared 
her  to  a  numerous  family ;  and  whofe  hofpitality, 
beneficence,  and  humanity,  have  rendered  her  a  blef- 
fing  to  an  extenlive  neighbourhood.  In  the  relation 
of  hufband,  father,  and  friend,  Mr.  Bayley's  merits 
were  not  lefs  diftinguiflied  than  in  the  offices  of  public 
life  which  he  fuftained.  The  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  domeftic  and  focial  endearments. 
In  his  conduct  to  his  children,  he  blended  together, 
with  great  felicity,  authority  and  love.    The  fuavity 
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and  playfulnefs  of  his  mind  difpofed  him  to  partldpate 
in  all  their  amufements.    Yet  he  could  refume  the 
parental  authority,  whenever  it  was  liable  to  injury 
from  familiarity  or  condefcenfion.    The  profperity 
and  happinefs  of  his  intimate  connexions,  were  almofl: 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  ;  and  he  deemed  no  exer- 
tions for  their  intereft  too  painful  or  laborious,  when 
the  claim  was  important  or  reafonable.    He  had 
ample  means  of  furthering  their  views,  by  the  very 
numerous  correfpondences  which  he  enjoyed  with 
men  of  every  rank  and  ftation   throughout  thefe 
kingdoms.     The  powers  which  Mr.  Bayley  pof- 
felTed  of  forming  acquaintances,  and  his  afTiduity  in 
preferving  all  that  were  valuable,  conflitute  arertiark- 
able  trait  in  his  characler.    With  a  perfon  and  ad- 
drefs  truly  engaging,  he  recommended  himfelf  at 
■  once  to  attention  and  regard ;  and  having  much  ge- 
neral knowledge,  he  could  adapt  his  converfation 
with  eafe  and  propriety  to  the  turn  of  mind,  the 
purfuits,  or  the  occupation,  of  the  individual  with 
whom  he  conferred.     Early  habits  of  multiplied 
bufinefs  had  alfo  trained  him  to  all  the  varieties  of 
intercourfe.    Soon  after  his  firft:  entrance  into  the 
maglftracy,  he  was  appointed  High-Sheriff  of  Lanca- 
Ihire;  an  office  which,  by  its  dignity  and  duties, 
necelfarily  introduced  him  to  almofl  every  one  of 
confequence  in  the  county.     Afterv.'ards  he  was 
made  Colleci:or  of  the  King's  Revenue  under  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Dutchyj  and  his  frequent  calls  to 
ferve  on  Grand  Juries  j  the  applications  to  Parlia- 
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nient,  In  which  at  different  times  he  was  engaged ; 
with  various  circurnftances  of  a  private  nature,  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  ftill  more  the  fphere  of  his  fociaj 
relations,  and  confequently  to  aid  his  capacity  for 
ufefulnefs  both  to  his  friends  and  the  community. 

In  this  Ihort  biographical  Iketch  of  a  beloved  friend, 
it  would  be  highly  unjuftifiable  to  pafs  over  in  filence 
his  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER.    The  virtues  and  ho- 
nours of  a  tranfitory  life  dwindle  into  infignificance, 
if  they  are  not  made  to  refer  to  a  flate  of  futurity, 
and  to  the  eternal  favour  of  God.    This  fentimenr, 
at  all  feafons,  actuated  the  pious  mind  of  Mr.  Bayley; 
and  his  hopes  of  immortality  were  founded  on  ^  full 
confidence  in  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  and  a  firm  pef- 
fuafion  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity;    His  devotion 
\V2S  fincere  and  fervent,  but  devoid  either  of  enthu- 
fiafm  or  fuperflition.    To  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  he  wascordiallyattached,  not  from 
the  prejudices  of  early  education,  but  from  mature 
reflection  and  deliberate  judgment.    Yet  though  he 
cherifhed  her  doftrines  and  difcipline,  he  was  uni- 
formly hoflile  to  the  fpirit  of  bigotry,  and  full  oi 
candour  and  benignity  to  other  modes  of  faith  and 
worfhip.    He  honoured  probity  alike  in  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  fe£i:  j  and  held  the  rights  of  confci- 
ence  and  of  private  judgment  to  be  inviolable.  On 
the  awful  day  of  refurreftion,  he  believed  the  final 
enquiry  will  not  be,  What  creeds  have  you  adopted, 
or  what  ecclefiafl:ical  fyftem  have  you  efpoufed ;  but 
have  you  clothed  the  uakedj   have  you  fed  the 
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hungry ;  have  you  miniftered  to  the  fick ;  or  have 
you  ferved  God,  by  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures,  who  are  his  offspring? 

In  Politics,  Mr.  Bayley  was  a  "Whig  of  the  old 
fchool ;  devoted  to  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  the 
Britifli  Conftitution;  in  fupport  of  which  he  difplayed 
fuch  zeal  and  aftivity,  during  the  late  eventful  and. 
turbulent  period,  as  to  receive  the  warmed  appro- 
bation from  his  Majefty's  minifters. 

Such  are  the  lineaments  of  an  exalted  charafter, 
■which  friendfliip  has  endeavoured,  with  powers  too 
feeble,  to  pourtray.  The  fhades  that  mixed  them- 
felves  with  the  brighter  colourings,  will  not,  In  the 
eye  of  reafon,  be  viewed  as  darkening  the  pifture. 
For  the  condition  of  humanity  admits  not  of  per- 
feftion ;  and  almofl:  every  excellence  is  occafionally 
blended  with  fome  kindred  defeft.  This  conftitutes 
at  once  the  trial  and  the  triumph  of  virtue.  In  the 
revered  man,  whofe  lofs  is  fo  deeply  lamented^  pro- 
vocations fometimes  excited  refentful  emotions, 
which  the  occafion  might  not  perhaps  entirely  juftify. 
But  thefe  occurred  not  on  the  judgment-feat,  nor  at 
any  feafon  when  duty  iraperioufly  required  felf- 
command.  His  warmth  alfo  was  fliort-lived,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  the  mod  amiable  relentings.  The 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  he  carried  almofl  to  the  literal 
extent  enjoined  in  the  Gofpel,  pardoning  the  offences 
of  a  brother,  not  only  feven  times^  but  feventy  times 
/even.  A  vefatility  of  mind  and  of  purfuits  was 
fometimes  obferved  in  Mr.  Bayley,  beyond  what  is 
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confiftent  with  the  firmnefs  of  purpofe,  fuppofed  to 
be  charafteriftic  of  wifdom.  But  let  it  be  recollefted, 
that  in  the  multiplicity  of  concerns  which  occupied 
his  attent'on,  new  and  unexpected  views  of  things 
might  prefent  themfelves;  and  that  pertinacity  mud 
often  have  proved  more  injurious  than  a  temporary 
difpolition  to  change.  In  the  exercife  of  the  magis- 
terial funftions,  the  fentence  of  juflice  can  feldom  be 
expected  to  give  fatisfaflion  to  each  of  the  parties 
who  are  the  fubjecls  of  it.  He  who  fufFers  by  the 
award,  will  be  inclined  to  complain  ;  and  complaint, 
however  unreafonable,  may  incite  to  condemnation. 
Sometimes,  alfo,  the  decifion  may  be  apparently  rigo- 
rous and  fevere ;  and  by  exceeding  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  the  offence,  may  Hand  oppofed  to  the  feelings 
of  pity,  and  even  to  the  fenfe  of  equity,  in  the  minds 
of  uninformed  fpeClators.  On  fuch  occafions,  hard  is 
the  lot  of  a  judge,  who  is  bound  by  his  oath,  and  flill 
more  ftrongly  by  his  duty  to  fociety,  not  to  difpenfe 
with,  but  to  execute^  the  laws  of  his  country  j  and 
whatever  be  the  ftruggle  in  his  heart,  every  foft 
emotion  is  to  be  controled.  He  muft  rife  fuperior  to 
prefent  obloquy,  and  magnanimoufly  fulfil  the  facred 
obligations  of  his  oiEce. 

The  rejection  of  petitions  for  mercy  to  a  condemned 
delinquent,  or  for  the  mitigation  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, which  were  not  unfrequently  prefented  to  Mr. 
Bayley,  as  Chairman  of  the  SefTions,  from  well- 
intentioned,  but  not  well-judging,  perfons,  expofed 
him  to  unmerited  cenfure,  and  often  to  permanent 
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refentment.  To  render  punifliments  efficacious  in  the 
correction  or  prevention  oF  crimes,  they  mud  be 
known  to  be  inevitable.  Offences  otherwife  would 
be  indefinitely  multiplied;  for  every  offender  might 
find  advocates  to  plead  his  caufe,  either  from  intereft 
or  from  motives  of  mifplaced  humanity.  When  the 
magiftrate,  therefore,  has  deliberately  and  confcien- 
ticufly  apportioned  the  meafure  of  infliftion  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  guilt,  or  to  the  injury  which  it  does  to 
fociety,  he  ought  to  remain  inexorable.  At  one  of 
the  Quarter-Seffions,  a  memorial  was  delivered  to  the 
Chairman,  in  behalf  of  a  convift,  who  had  a  family- 
and  connections  poffeffmg  confiderable  interefl  in  the 
town  of  Manchefler.  When  it  was  offered,  a  parti- 
cular fignature  was  pointed  out,  with  an  intimation 
that  it  rauft  carry  with  it  irrefiftible  weight.  "  I  love 
*'  and  refpeft,"  faid  Mr.  Bayley,  with  fome  degree  of 
fternnefs  and  vehemence,  "  the  perfon  to  whom  you 
"refer:  but  it  is  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life. 
On  the  bench  of  juftice  I  know  neither  friend  nor 
enemy."  His  auflerity  of  deportment  on  this 
occafion  was  very  unreafonably  cenfured.  For 
though  the  application  might  not  be  in  itfelf  improper, 
yet  the  manner  in  whicb  it  was  condufled  implicated 
a  charge  fufficient  to  excite  refentment,  that  the 
Chairman  was  fubjeft  to  private  influence. 

But  why  fliould  the  Biographer  affume  the  lan- 
guage of  apology,  when  there  is  fo  little  ground  for 
reprehenfion,  and  fo  much  for  applaufe?  The 
merits  and  eminent  fervices  of  Mr.  Bayley  will  be 
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recorded  with  honour,  and  long  remembered  with 
gratitude.    In  the  general  fentiment  of  forrow  for 

o  o 

his  death,  his  failings,  which  were  only  the  frailties 
of  human  nature,  are  already  forgotten. 

Manchejier,  July  ifl:,  1802. 
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To  the  Memory 
of 

THOMAS  BUTTERWORTH  BAYLEY,  Ef(j3 

of 

Hope-Hail;,  in  the  Parlfh  of  Eccles. 
An  aftive,  intelligent,   and  upright  Magiflrate; 
Candid  in  examination,  clear  in  judgment. 
Firm  in  decifion,  yet  tempering 

Jutlice  with  Mercy; 
A  beneficent  Patron  of  the  Poor; 
A  zealous  Friend,  an  interetling  Companion; 
A  hofpitable  Neighbour; 
A  lover  of  his  Country,  and  of  Mankind; 
A  good  Mafter,  a  tender  Hufband, 
A  kind  Father, 
And  a  devout  Chriftian. 
This  Tablet 
Is  gratefully  and  afFeftionately  infcribed, 
by 

His  Mourning  Relift 
and 

Eleven  Children. 
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ANNUENTE  SUMMO  NUMINE, 
Ex  Auctoritate  Magnifici  Rectoris, 
FRIDERICI  WILHELMI  PESTEL, 

iORIS   UTRIUSQUE  DOCTORIS  ET  PROFESSORIS  JURIS  PUB- 
LICI  ET  PRIVATII  IN  ACAD.  LUGD.  BAT.  ORDINARII, 

NEC  NON 

AmpUss'mi  Senatus  Academici  Consensu,  et  Nobilhsima 
Facultatis  Medico  Decreto, 

PRO  GRADU  DOCTORATUS 

Summisque  in  Medicina  Honoribus  et  Privilegiis,  rite 
ac  legitime  confequendis, 

Eruditorum  examini  submittit 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL,  Anglus, 

R£0.  80CIETAT.   LOND<  SOOIUS. 

j^d  diem  vi.  Julii  mdcclxv.  Hora  x. 

Dissolve  Frigus,  ligna  super  Foco 

Large  reponens.     i- 

IIoR.  Od»IX. 


Phcebe  fave,  novus  ingreditur  tua  templa  Sacerdos. 

TlBUI-LUS. 


VIRO  ILLUSTRISSIMO, 


JACOBO 
COMITI    DE  MORTON, 

NOBILISSIMI  ORDINIS  DIVI  ANDREiE  EQUITI ; 

S  SCOTIA  PROGERIBUS  AD  MAGNJE  BRITANNI-S 
COMITIA  ITERUM  ITERUMQUE  LEGATO} 

REGISTRORUM  ET  ROTULORUM  IN  SCOTIA 
CUSTODI  SUPREMO; 

REGIiE  SOCIETATIS  LONDINENSIS  PRJESIDI, 

ET 

.  MUS-2EI  BRITANNICI  CURATORI; 

GENERE  ET  PROAVIS 
CLARO; 

DOCTRINA,  INGENIO,  VIRTUTIBUS 
CLARIORI; 

ARTIUM  ET  LITERARUM  HUMANARUM 

FAUTORI  EXIMIO, 
JUDICI  OPTIMO, 

illasce  Studiorum  Primitias  ea  qua  par  est  ObservanU'as 

D.  D.  D. 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL. 


VIRO  ADMODUM  ERUDITO 
MEDICO  PRJECLARO, 

NATHAN   ALCOCK^  M.D* 

nEGIiE  SOCIETATIS,  ET  COLLEGII   MEDICORUM  LOND. 
SOCIO  DIGNISSIMO, 

NEC  MINUS  MORIBU8   GUAM"  IN6ENI0  ET 

X.ITERIS   SPECTABILI  :  , 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL, 

S.  p.  D. 

J^JCEATy  Vir  Dode^  Dijfertatiunculam  hanc^ 
juvenemque  ejus  Au61orem,  qui  Laboris  Aca- 
demici  Lauream  modo  adeptus^  pari  timore  et  diffiden- 
iid  Templum  Apollinis  ingredi  parat,  prafidio  iuo 
commendare.  Omnino  confcius  quam  arduam  Pro- 
'vinciam  fufceperit,  te  non  folum  confulere,  fed  et 
auxilium  tuum  implorare  aufus  eji;  teque  non  magis 
pjffe  quam  wile  ei  prodejfe  perfuajijfmum  habet. 
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Nam  nihil  habet  Fortuna  fua  majus  quant  ut  poffis^ 
nec  Natura  melius  quam  ut  velis  adjuvare  quam 
plurimos. 

Perge,  Vir  Swmne,  artem  ApoUinaam  ornare^ 
Patrics  tua  charus  vivere,  et  propius  propiusque  ad 
Deos  accedcre  Salutem  Hominibus  dando.  Vale. 
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SECTIO  PRIMA. 

ly /T  AGNA  ert:  inter  Viros  Doflos  de  natura  Fri- 
goris  contentio;  et  adhuc  etiam,  an  njera 
putanda  fit  fuhjlantia^  vel  relatio  tantum,  fub  judice 
lis  eft.  Multi  Philofophi  in  Gallia  et  Germania,  et 
imprimis  inter  hos  Celeberrimus  Musschcnbroek, 
priorera  fententiara  amplexi  funt.  111.  autem  New- 
TONUS,  aliique  Anglicani  eruditi,  fibi  ipfis  perfuafum 
habuerunt,  Frigus  nihil  aliud  elTe  quam  Caloris  ab- 
fentiam  vel  diminutionem.  Minime  injucundus  erit 
labor,  nec  meoe  Diflertationis  inftituto  omnino  alie- 
nus,  banc  controverfiam  breviter  explorare,  et  quse- 
dam  de  hac  re  Auftorum  placita  ad  trutinam  revocare. 

Argumenta  pro  Frigoris  natura  fubftantiali,  a 
Phaenomenis  aquas  glaciantis  ut  plurimum  dedu- 
cuntur. 
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J.  In  medium  profertur,  aquam  congelatione  effc 
expanfam;  hac  fafta  expanfione  ab  iiuroitu 
Frigorific£E  materias. 
Hoc  argumentum  omnino  futile  ct  leve  eft.  Aqua 
cnim  glaciamis  expanfio,  a  fcparatione  aeris  in  ea 
contenii,  ut  facillime  demonftrari  poteft,  onum  fuum 
ducitj  qujE  feparatio,  tam  aperta  eft,  ut  oculis  per- 
cipi  poffet.    Bullse  enim  Aeris  innumera;  femper 
in  glacie  cernuntur  j  et  certa  experimenta  nos  docu- 
erunt,  aquam  acre  privatam  per  coclionem,  vel  antlia 
Pneumatica  exhauftam,  expanfione  valde  diminuta 
glaciari. 

2.  Aliquid  fubftantiale  affirmatur  aquam  intrarc 

uno  eodemque  momento  quo  congelatur, 
quod  a  parte  quadam  vafis  oriri  videatur. 
In  promptu  eft  hoc  argumentum  refellere.  Aquce 
enim  faliumque  concretionis  ratio  par  atque  una  eft ; 
ct  glaciationis  phsenomena  eodera  modo  quo  chrys- 
tallifationis  explicanda  funt.  Omne  vas  quandam 
habet  inaequalitatem  turn  caloris  tum  denfitatis  in 
diverfis  ejus  partibus;  Congelatio  autem  a  parte 
frigidilTima  incipit,  illic  fila  glacialia  formabuntur,  et 
aeris  bullse  ea  prascedent. 

3.  Aqua  facilius  glaciatur  in  apertis  quam  in 

claufis  vafis,  in  Acre  quam  in  Vacuo;  quod 
fidem  facit  arapliftimam  aliquid  ex  aere  vas 
intrarej  nee  dubium  eft  quin  hoc,  quodcun- 
que  fit,  foliditate  gaudeat,  quura  panes  vafis 
difficulter  pervadat. 
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Ut  aciem  hujus  argument!  obtundamns,  notan- 
Juni  eft  duo  ad  congelationem  effe  neceflaria;  i, 
gradum  quendam  Frigoris  j  2.  feparationeni  Aeris 
ex  aqua.  Si  htec  impediatur,  non  facile  fiet  conge- 
latioj  ob  eandam  forfan  caufam  qua  Acidum  et  AI- 
kalinuin  in  Phiala  refte  occlusa  non  efFervefcunt.* 
Congelatio  etiam  Aquos  compreffione  Aeris  ad  ejus 
fuperficiera  impedirur.  Nam  pundum  Gelandi^ 
eodem  modo  quo  ipfe  articulm  Aques  BiiUientis 
variatur,  omni  gravitatis  mutatione  in  -ZEihere  in- 
oumbente.  Prompto  hoc  experimento  id  potefl: 
confirmari. 

EXPERIMENTUM, 

Recepta  Machina  ad  aerem  condenfandura  con- 
ftrucla,  et  aqua  ad  dimidium  impleta;  injice  in  earn 
duas  vel  ires  aeris  aimofphseras.  Tunc  ejus  parti- 
bus  applica  frigoris  fa^litii  gradum  infra  pun£luni 
congelationis.  Nulla  glaciei  concretio  formabitur, 
nifi  frigus  fit  maxime  intenfum ;  et  fi  ita  res  fe  ha- 
bear,  Machina  certe  frangetur.  Attamen  quam- 
primum  aer  aggregatus  e  vinculis  emittitur,  aqua  in 
glaciem  concrefcet. 

Nec  facile  feparatur  aer,  ab  aqua  in  vafe  quodam 
ar£tc  inclusa.  Nam  elafticitas  JEtheris  squipon- 
derat  ejus  gravitati.  Si  vero  frigus  valde  intenfum 
ad  glaciem  producendum  applicetur,  aqua  profe£to 

•  Vide  Experiment.  Rcaumuri,  Mem.  de  I'' Acad,  de  Sciences. 
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concrefcet  ;  interca  vas  nifi  firmiflimum  fit,  ab 
impeiu  aeris  fe  expandentis  frangetur. 

De  difficultate  Aquam  glaciandi  in  Vacuo  obfer- 
vandum  efi,  Aeris  prefentiam  poffe  fimili  modo  con- 
gelationem  expedire,  quo  Cupri  folutionem  in  Alkali 
Volatili  adjuvar.  Aer  externus  forfan  eft  Menjiruum 
Aeris  Mephiiici  ex  cupro  emiffi. 

Scd  in  confelTo  eft  Ac^uam  glaciari  pofTe  turn  in 
Vacuo,  tuni  in  vafe  occlufo.  Itaque  fi  materies 
Frigoris  talem  habeat  fubtilitatem,  qualis  ad  pene- 
trandum  corpus  folidiffimum  fufficiat ;  non  intdligo 
quomodo  partes  vafis  ingreffum  ejus  impedire  poffint. 

4.  Hfec  materies  Frigoris  natura  gaudet  faliua: 
Nam  ft  Fhiala  aquam  continens  in  falium 
folutione  ponatur,  aqua  brevi  tempore  con- 
crefcet. 

Idem  fil  aqua  miftum,  pro  fuo  ftatu  aut  frigus 
aut  calorem  generare  poteft.  Nitrum  fub  forma 
'  Cryftallorum  aquam  refrigerat ;  exuftum  autem  earn 
calefacit.  Attamen  peculiares  ejus  qualitates  muta- 
tionem  banc  folummodo  patiuntur,  quod  in  priore 
ftatu  aquam  coniineat,  in  pofteriore  ea  penitus  pri- 
vetur.  Haud  aliter  fe  habent  Alkalia  fixa  fub  effer- 
vefcentiae  et  caufticitatis  conditione.  Eft  autem  in- 
credibiie  hsec  falia  faas  impertiri  qualitates  Phiala2 
aquse  in  eorum  folutione  iramerfse,  vel  ei  incognitas 
quafdam  particulas  dare.  Nam  falia  in  aqua  ft)luta 
vim  ei  fuppeditant  congelation!  diutius  refiftendi. 
Facultas  etiam  Frigus  generandi  falibus  non  folum 
eft  tribuenda.    Quippe  Camphoras  folutio  perite 
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fuaa  in  Spiritu  Vini  Reaificato,  quando  Aeris 
icmperles  ad  gradum  fit  36  Thermometri  Faren- 
HEiTiANi,  aquam  glaciabir. 

5.  Aqua  ampulla  vitrea  contenta  et  ante  focum 
pofua  in  vafe  nive  pleno,  conglaciabimr 
fimul  ac  Nix  regelatur. 

Frigus  in  ipfo  pun^to  folutionis  produ^lum  banc 
c&ck  congelationem ;  non  debet  itaque  ad  ullam 
impulfionem  frigoris  particularum,  vi  Foci,  in  aquam 
referri.  Unum  autem  eft  potentifTiTnum  et  plane 
inviflum  experimenrum,  quod  omnia  argumenta  ex 
congelatione  dedu£la,  ad  probandam  fnhjianiiahm 
Frigoris  naturam,  omnino  diruir.  Si  portio,  und- 
arura  videlicet  quatuor,  Salis  Ammoniaci  iri  unciis 
duodecim  aquse  purse  folvatur,  cum  utriufquc  tern- 
peries  ad  gradum  53  fupra  o  in  Thermofcopio  fit 
Farenheitiano,  liquor  in  Thcrmometro  ad  gra- 
dum 33  confeftim  fiibfidet^  Vas  autem  aqua  plenura 
in  Lixivio  illolocatum  ad  glaciem  formandam  nequa- 
quam  refrigerabitur.  At  fi  eadem  Salis  Ammoniaca 
portio  in  aquam  50°.  calidam  immittatur,  temperies 
ejus  ad  gradum  22.  reducetur,  et  Phiala  aqn^  in 
banc  folutionem  imraerfa  extempio  conglaciahitur.* 
Si  ajjtem  Sal  Ammoniacum  particulis  quibufdam  fiais 
frigorificis  aquam  revera  congelat,  tunc  in  omni  aeris 
temperie,  fufficiente  falls  copia  adhibita,  idem  cffici 
oportet.  Sed  res  aliter  longe  evenit.  Celeb.  Muss- 
CH£NBRO£ic  Dcgat  aquam  uuo  et  eudem  quidera 

*  Vide  Boerhavii  Elcm,  Cliem.  vo!.  i.  p.  159. 
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punfto  Thermometri  in  Regionibus  diverfis  congla- 
ciarij  ct  hoc  quafi  clarillinmm  argumeiuum  exiften- 
tite  Frigoris  particularum  adfcrt.  Verum  111.  Geor- 
Gius  Martinus,  teftimoniis  certiffimis  et  experi- 
mentls  luce  clarioribus,  banc  refellic  affertionem  in 
Tradtaiu  fuo  de  Galore  fcripto.  Punftum  aurem 
conglaciationis  obfervatu  ram  difEcile  eft,  ut  D. 
MusscHENBROEK  faciilime  de  hac  re  hallucirriri 
poflit.  Cdlor  enim  et  Frigus  femel  alicui  infinuata 
corpori,  diu  utplurimum  in  illo  morantur.  Quare 
aere  jam  difpofito  ad  gradum  32.  in  Thermomsiro, 
nondum  tamen  aqua  conglaciabitur.  Aqua  enim 
quas  aeris  communis  gravitatem  800°  et  ultra  fupe- 
rar,  ex  prsecedenti  qui  pervaferat  calore,  diu  manet 
tepida,  poilquam  aer  jam  novam  frigoris  impreffio- 
nem  accepit.  Error  etiam  oriri  potefi  ab  ipfa  Ther- 
mometri pofuione.  Si  enim  vel  parieti  vel  alii  cor- 
pori appenderis,  calor  infitus  illis  mutationem  quan- 
dam  inftruraenti  efEciet.* 

Aqua  aliquando  in  glaciera  concrefcet  ex  caufis 
adventitiis  et  non  facile  explicandis.  D.  Holmann, 
aquam  in  vafe  claufo  non  congelatam  invenit,  licet 
aer  et  omnia  corpora  circumfiftentia  infra  pun£tum 
glaciationis  longe  fuerint.  Sed  quamprimum  manus 
fuas  in  veficulam  impofuit,  qua  tedium  fuit  Vas, 
itiotu  excitato,  aqua  ftatim  concrcvit.  In  alio  vafe 
aquam  glaciabat  manu  fua  calida  ex  utraque  parte 
admota.  Hsec  phsenomena,  particulis  ullis  folidis 
Frigoris  nequaquam  funt  afcribenda. 

,    *  vide  Boerhav.  Elem.  Chem, 
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Ex  fupra  di^is  verlfimillimum  videtur,  aquce  con- 
geUuionem  nullo  modo  arguere  naturam  Frigoris 
fubflantialern.  Formatio  glaciei  ex  abfentia  vel  di- 
minurione  caloris  oritur,  pariter  ac  Metalli  liquefa^li 
paulo  pod  fufionem  concretio.  Nam  ut  Calor  par- 
ticulas  corporum  expandit,  et  eas  a  fe  invicem  expli- 
car,  fic  privatio  vel  diminutio  caloris  eafdem  coii- 
denfat  ar(fliufque  comprimir.  In  temperie  aeris 
communi,  aquje  prima  elemenra  laxe  inter  fe  cohse- 
rent;  fed  Frigus,  i.  e.  caloris  privatio,  imminuta  vi 
elaftica  Athens  iliius,  qui  omnia  corpora  intime 
pervadit,  particularum  aquse  coalirionem  impetuo- 
fam,  fecundum  leges,  attraflionis  efEcit,  unde  aer 
inter  eas  particulas  pofitus  expellitur.  ' 

De  natura  Frigoris  fatis  difputatum;  ad  alteram 
jam  partem  accedamus,  ubi  varios  ejus  fontes,  eiFec- 
tus  raultiplices,  poteutiamque  validam  in  corpus 
humanum,  explicabiraus.  Primum  autem  ea  prin- 
cipia  (Economic  Animalis  invefliganda  funt,  quae 
homines  multis  mutationibus  vi  Frigoris  obnoxios 
reddunt. 
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SECT  10  SECUNDJ, 

/CORPUS  humanura  in  tres  partes  a  Pathologis 
^  divrditur;  nempe,  Solida  ShnpUcia,  Humores 
vel  Fluida,  ei  Solida  Viva.  De  his  fmgulis  feparatim 
dicemus, 

De  Solidis  Simplicibus. 

Mukos  et  diverfos  Morbos  Pathologias  Scriptores 
ad  Solida  Simplicia  retulerunr.  Iftiufmodi  funt 
Craffitudo,  Exilicas^,  Laxiras,  Rigiditas,  Fragilitas, 
CTirn  multis  aliis.  Atqui  duo  tantum  de  his  Morbis, 
videlicet,  Rigiditas  er  Fragilitas,  vi  Frigoris  attri- 
bui  poffiintj*  ei  potentia  ejus  etiam  in  his  morbis 
generandis  omnino  parva  et  nequaquatn  refpici- 
cnda  invenietur. 

(^um  autem  Frigus  materiam  univerfam  tarn  va- 
lide  condenfat,  minime  mirandum  eft  quod  Medici 
fimiles  ejus  a£lioni  efFedus,  in  Fibras  corporis  fira- 
plices,  tribucrint.  Et  quoniam  Incolae  Regionum 
Septentrionalium  plerumque  funt  robuftiores  et  fir- 
mitate  corporis  multo  magis  quam  Auftrales  pollen- 


*  Ingenue  etiam  agnofco  Frigus  Exilitati  favere. 
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tes;  hcec  Hypothefis  turn  analogia,  tura  experientia 
confirmari  videcur. 

At  Corporis  condenfatio  ejufque  caloris  diminutio 
perfecle  inter  fe  congruunt;  hasc  autem  condenfatio 
nunquam  ita  evenit,  ut  oculis  noftris  percipi  poffit, 
nifi  corpus  ad  gradum  frigoris  longe  infra  naturaleni 
ejus  temperiem  fit  reda61um.  Frigus  autem  corpori 
bumano  cequaliter  applicatum  dummodo  ne  morbum 
inferat,  nequaquam  minuit  univerfalem  ejus  calorem; 
folida  ergo  fmiplicia  minime  condenfat.*  Cutis 
eninivero,  et  minima  vafcuUi,  per  fuperficiem  corpo- 
ris fparfa,  parva  quadam  conflriftione  poffint  afEci; 
fed  cum  partes  internae  unam  et  eamdem  temperiem 
retineant,  vis  Frigoris  ad  eas  certe  non  pervenit. 
Hie  quoque  partialis  effeftus  ortum  fuum  ducere 
poffit,  tam  ex  cutis  fenfibilitate,  quam  Fibrarum  me- 
cbanica  condenfatione.  " 

Quamvis  Populi  Hyperborei  rigidiores  habeant 
Fibras  et  corpora  magis  robufta  quara  Incolse  Regi- 
onum  ubi  foles  melius  nitent ;  hoc  tamen  provenire 
porefl:  a  caufis,  qu£e  licet  couusxcb,  non  idee  necef- 

*  Ilia  caloris  aequalitas  quam  corpus  animale  in  cceli  tempera- 
meniis  maxime  diverfis  retinet,  admodum  eft  mirabilis ;  et  aliquam 
Facultate7n  vitalem  quae  temperat  inter  fe  calorem  externum  et 
humanum,  plane  indicat.  Celeb.  D.  Ellis,  Prasfedlus  Georgia, 
Americse  Septentrionalis  Provincia:,  calorem  aeris  in  umbra  ad  gra- 
dum loj  Thermometri  Farenheitiani,  iftic  inveniebat,  cum calor 
ejus  ipfius  corporis  baud  excefferit  gradum  97.  ejufdem  Thermof- 

copii.  vid.  Phil.  TranfaSl.  vol.  i.  Et  amicus  quidam  meus,  ex- 

perimentis  quibufdam  a  fe  ipfo  inftitutis,  corpora  ranarum  xftivo 
■-empore  tribus  gradibus  aqua  ambient^  frigidiora  invenit. 
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farie  vel  ex  Frigore  vcl  ex  Galore  pendent.  Narioucs 
Torrida  Zona  utplurimum  funt  inertes  ct  defidiofe; 
et  eorum  cibus  ex  herbis  recentibus  potiffimum  con- 
ftat.  Dum  Gentes  Septentrioni  fubjefla?,  propter 
foli  Rcrilitatem  laborare  coguntur;  et  per  oblefta- 
menra  Venatioiiis  diverfa  ad  exercitium  alliciuntur. 
Nec  poffiint  illi,  ullo  alio  modo,  a  penetrabile  frigore 
l"e  ipfos  defendere,  quam  Corporis  labore.  Ad  hoc 
quoque  accedat,  quod  carnibus  maxime  vefcantur. 

Pler^eque  autem  hce  caufe  quse  corpus  roborant 
ct  conftringunt,  in  Fibras  fimnlices  non  tarn  valide 
quam  in  Fibras  Motrices  fuas  vires  exerunt:  Sed  dc 
hac  re  alibi  traflandum  ed. 

Fragilitas  alius  eft  effedlus  Frigori  tributus.  Hie 
morbus  autem  offibus  peculiaris  eft,  quce  magis  effe 
fragilia  dicuntur  fumma  hyerae  quam  tempore  leftivo. 
Sed  base  affirmatio  nequaquam  fide  digna  eft.  Offa 
enim  tam  profunde  funt  fita,  et  tarn  circumclufa  in 
corpore  animate  partibus  calidis,  ut  a  Ge!u  quamvis 
maxime  intenfo  et  diuturno  prorfus  fmt  tuta.  Frac- 
turae  offium  certe  in  hyeme  quam  in  cedate  frepius 
cveniunt;  qua?  tamen  fat  bene  explicentur,  a  Terrse 
lubricirate,  tenfione  au£^a  mufculorum  ad  prolapfi- 
onem  prcecavendam,  et  corporum  rigiditaie,  in  qua^ 
nofmetipfos  prcecipitamus. 

Conftat  iraque  Frigoris  effe£ium  in  Fibras  Cmpli- 
ces  parvi  effe  momenti.  Et  hicc  conclufio,  opera- 
lionem  univerfiim  raedicamentorum,  omnefque  fere 
cxccrnas  canfas  corpus  afnciences,  forfan  complefti 
poteft. 
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De  FlUIDIS  VEL  HUMORIBUS. 

Frigus  in  Fluida  variis  modis  poteft  agere.  i.  Vaf- 
cula  conflringendo,  et  Inde  au£tam  eorum  preffionem 
producendo;  fed  hie  ffFtr£lus  ex  ejus  aftioue  in  folida 
viva  pendet.  2.  Coj^^nfationem  propriam  Fluido- 
rum  ipforum  efficienc,-  Hasc  autem  condenfatio  om- 
nino  perexigua  eft;  na.q^iqua  a  gradu  212  ad  56". 
Thermometri  Farenheitiani  refrigerata,  non 
magis  qiiam  ~  totius  ejus  magnitudinis  denfatur.* 
(^lantulji  eft  autem  ulia  refrigeratio  corporis  humani 
ab  cxterno  Frigore,  huic  temperiei  mutationi  com- 
paraia  ?  .  ^ 

At  enim  J'rlgus  feparationem  partium  Fluida 
componentium  efEcere  exiftimetur.  vero  hanc 

fententiam  ampleftuntur  a.  vero  longe  aberrant.  Ea 
etenim  animaliaquce  tempus  hybernum  fomno  alto  et 
line  fenfu  peragunt,  totius  fanguinis  ftagnaiionem  et 
concretionem  patiuntur,  fed  abfque  ulla  partium  fe- 
paratione.  Frigus  minuit  perfpirationem  et  eo  modo 
Fluida  rautare  creditur.  Verum  facultas  qua  prse- 
ditum  eft,  minima  vafcula  per  corporis  fuperficiem 
fparfa  conftringendi,  ab  eorum  fenfibilitate  et  irrita- 
bilitate  maxirae  oritur.  Ideoque  in  hoc  etiam  cafu 
agit  in  folida  viva ;  et  fi  ulla  fiat  mutaiio  in  humo- 
ribus,  raateriei  obftruila?  perfpirationis,  et  minime 
proprias  Frigoris  actioni,  afcribenda  eft. 

*  Vid.  Boerhaav.  Elera.  Chem.  toI.  i.  p.  174. 
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De  Solidis  Vivis 

Sub  hoc  nomine,  omnes  corporis  partes  motrici  vt 
prseditas,  feu  ab  imperio  voluntatis  pendear,  feu  ab 
adione  ftimuli  cujufcunque  generis,  externi  vel  in- 
terni,  compleftimur.*  III.  Ito,  lerus,  quideorbe 
medico  optime  meretur,  proppa  labores  ejus  uiiliffi- 
mos  in  Anatomia  et  Phyfiolibgia,  fumma  ope  nitiiur, 
duas  facultates  movendi,  in  corpore  animato,  diftin- 
guere.  Una  ab  illo  nuncupatur  Vis  infita  MufcuUs, 
five  Irritabilitas  ;  altera,  Vis  'Neriofa^  qua  motus  vo- 
luntarius  perficitur.  Priorem  ille  afErmat  nequaquam 
pendere  a  fenfxbilitate  vel  vi  nervofa,  et  propriam 
c0e  mufcularibus  corporis  partibus.  Hypothefis 
hjEC  a  multis  prseclaris  Phyfiologis  veheraenter  fuit 
impugnata;  et  imprimis  ab  illuftri  et  ingeniofiflimo 
Roberto  Whytt,  Medicinae  Profeffore  in  Alma 
Academia  Edinenfi,  Sed  quia  omnino  me  abduccret 
ab  inftituio  hujus  Diflertatiouis,  banc  litem  pluribus 
profequi ;  hoc  tantum  notabo  fenfibilitatem  effc  plane 
diftinftam  ab  irritabilitate.  Minirae  autem  fequirur 
eas  non  efTe  nexas,  vel  ex  fe  invicem  non  mutuo 

*  Senfibilttas  huic  definkioni  fclidorum  vivorum  adjici  poteft.  Nam 
'  quaeque  pars  corporis  humani  acuta  fenlibilitate  praedita,  quamyis  ex 
ftriidlura  fua  non  apta  fit  ad  motum,  tamen  ea  fympathia  qua:  per 
totani  Machinam  animatam  difFunditur,  quosdani  poteft  motus 
efficere  in  aliis  partibus,  quoties  ftimulo  afficitur.  Sic  cum  leniter 
titillatur  cutis,  convuHio  fere  omnium  mufcuiorum  corporis  illico 
fequitur.  Ncrvi  lacerati  vel  ligati  fepiffime  maxillas  obferant,  et 
alias  producunt  affetSliones  fpafmodicas.  Sedneque  cutis,  nee  nerv' 
facultate  movendi  fuut  prasditi. 
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fluere.    Nec  certe  evicic  Hallerus  ullam  partem, 
neque  nervis    ncque  fenfu  donatam,  irritabilcna 
elTc.*    Locus  efl:  notatu  dignus  in  Volumine  quarto 
Elcnientorum  Phyfiologite,  quo  Hallerus  agnos- 
cere  videtur  Vim  contradtilem  Mufculorum  magis  ex 
Nervis  pendere,  in  multis  infignibus  exemplis,  quibus 
non  poteft  animus  fuum  imperium  exercere,  quain 
ejus  Hypothefi  congruit.    De  Nervis  dilTerens  dicit: 
"  Adferunc  ex  cerebro  efficacia  imperia,  non  volunta- 
"  tis,  fed  legum  corpori  aniraato  fcriptarura  quas  volunt 
adcertos  nafci  motus.  Mufculi  ereftores  Penis,  veri 
illi  quicunque  funt,  per  Nerves  accipiunt  earn  vim, 
qua  Penera  diftendunt ;  eaque  vis  non  eft  a  volun- 
"  t;ue,  neque  aut  imperio  animas  accerfi  poteft^  aut 
"  deflrui :  fed  a  cerebro  tamen  ad  fpecies  lubricas 
"  et  obfervantem  animas  voluptatis  imaginem  nafcitur. 

Adferunt  ad  cor  in  ira  motus  prascipites  et  palpita- 
"  tiones  efFecturos,  non  voluntatis  juffu,  fed  tamen  a 
*'  cerebro  et  ab  obverfante  animse  infeftse  fpeciei  fti- 
*'  mulo,  quo  fe  liberari  vult,  quam  celerrime.  Sunt 
ergo  Nervi  inter  animse  officia  et  corporis  partes 
"  internuncii,  etfi  in  his  exemplis  non  voluntatis  dic- 
*'  tata  perferunt."!  Cum  Nervi  itaque  in  his  exemplis 
fmt  inftrumenta  motus  non  voluntarii ;  cur  non  nobis 
liceat  ex  analogia  inferre,  eos  in  aliis  confimilibus  ex-* 
emplis  ita  fe  habere  ?  Si  cor  palpitatione  afficiatur  ex 
mentis  paihematis,  quae  nervos  ad  id  organum  milTos 

•  Vid.  Whytt's  Phyf.  EfTays,  p.  158. 

t  El.  Phyf.  vol.  iv.  p.  516,  §.  iii. 
Z  2 
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quodamraodo  perturbant ;  nonne  verifimile  eft,  ner- 
vos  eofdem  effe  caufas  ejus  contraflionis  per  flimulnm 
calidi  rcflueritis  fanguinis?  Cur  autem  in  contro- 
verfiarn  me  ipfum  implicui,  quam  omnino  evitare  mc 
magis  deceret  ? 

Omnes  fere  mntationes  in  oeconomia  animali  a 
caufis  cum  externis  turn  internis  oriandse,  ex  fenfibi- 
litate  nafcuntur.*  Attaraen  Scriptorcs  Pathologicr 
adeo  banc  veritatem  ignoraverunt,  ut  pene  omnes, 
111.  Gaubio  excepto,  omnino  fere  eas  facultates 
neglexerint.  Jam  inde  ex  quo  primum  cognitus  eft 
fanguinis  circuitus,  corpus  humanum  pro  machina 
tantiim  bydraulica  habitum  eft;  et  Medici,  omnes 
ejus  motus  fecundnm  Leges  Mechanicas  explicare 
conati  funt,  opus  profe^o  vanum  atque  ineprum 
aggrefTi.  Nam  varice  mutationes  qnoe  fjepifEme 
occurrunt  in  motu  cordis  et  arteriarum,  Sympatbiae 
inter  diverfas  corporis  partes,  et  validi  fpafmi  qui 
mufculos  a  caufis  minimis  vel  etiam  omnino  ignotis 
aliquando  invadunt,  manifefte  demonflrant  corpus 
bumanum  legibus  fubjeftum  efl'e,  prorfus  alienis  ab 
iftis  mechanicis,  quibus  materia  iners  fubjicitur. 

BoERHAAVius  caitfcm  proxmam  morborum  credit 
ex  viiiis  Fluidorum  ut  plurimum  pendere,  minime 
fecum  reputans  humores  noftros  omnino  inertes  efle, 
et  quamlibet  eorum  mutationem  provenire,  vel  e 
nova  chemica  difpoficione  ultimarum  fuarum  particu- 

*  Irritab'litas  hie  comprehendit  et  vim  infitam  mufculis,  et  viin 
fiervcfam ;  et  hoc  in  fenfu  ea  voce  poftea  utemur. 
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larum  ex  fermentatlone  nata,  vel  a  motibus  viriuni' 
vitalium  corporis.  Ita  Lenior  Sanguinis  nequaquam 
caufa,  fed  Febris  et  Inflammationis  effeftus  habendum 
eft ;  nam  a  citato  impetu  vaforam,  qui  in  his  morbis 
exftat,  oritur.  *'  Nonnunquam  fanguis  initio  Febris 
' '  acutte,  aut  etiam  topicEE  Inflammationis  miflus,  crufla 
"  caret,  habetque  eandem  aut  in  altera,  aut  in  tenia, 
"  aut  in  quarta  Vencefe£lione."*  Vid.  De  Haen, 
Rat.  Med.  pars  I.  cap.  vi.  pag.  54,  Paris  edit,  Urina 
etiam  tenuis  et  pellucida,  a  foemina  hyfterica  excreta, 
non  ex  fanguinis  tenuitate,  fed  a  conftri^lione  vafcu- 
lorum  in  renibus  fecernentium,  provenit.  Homo 
enim  fanilEtnus  vel  metu,  vel  hauflu  parvo  infufi 
Theje  fortis,  urinam  omnino  confimilem  reddet.' 

Robur  et  Debilitas  a  flatu  folidorum  firaplicium 
multo  minus  pendent  quam  Medici  Mathematici  ag- 
nofcere  volunt.  Homines  Fibris  laxiffimis  prsediti, 
Iracundia  vel  Phrenitide  permoti,  Herculeis  quafi 
viribu5  pollere  videntur;  dum  metu  vel  mcerore 
etiam  validilTimi  fiunt  dcbiles  et  inertes.  Jam  vero 
quam  incredibile,  quam  abfurdum  elTet,  vires  in 
hilce  exemplis  auftas  vel  diminutas,  folidorum  fira- 
plicium fubitse  mutationi  attribuere?    EfFedlus  igitur 

•  Sanguinis  lentor  ex  vaGs  minutis  conftridtis  fgspe  oritur.  In  regi- 
onibus  frigidis  et  feptentrionalibus,  fanguis,  ex  hominibus  qui  optima 
valetudine  fruuntur,  edudtus,  et  qui  tempore  hyberno  venasleftione 
tanquitm  prophyladico  utuntur,  cruflam  plcuriticam'ut  plurimum 
induit.  Hoc  forfan  devenire  poteft  ex  vi  frigoris  eodem  raodo  quo 
fafcia  agente,  Experimentis  enim  probavitD.  Simson,  fanguinem" 
e  ven?  emiffum  poft  arftam  in  quovis  membrw  liyaturam,  feuiper 
glutinofum  fore. 
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illi  a  vi  nervofa  in  corpus  varie  agentc  omni  fine 
dubio  nnfcunrur.  Ei  Rarioni  prorfus  confcnraneum 
eft,  Vinum,  Corticem  Pcruvianum,  et  alia  medica- 
menra  roborantia,  in  Solida  Viva  omnino  fere  vires 
fuas  excrere. 

Mult£B  et  magns  mutationes,  ex  ea  Sympathia, 
qua  praeditum  eft:  corpus  humanum,  proveniunr. 
Hsec  Sympathia  nihil  aliud  efle  videtur  quam  Irrita- 
bilitas  magis  extenfa,  et  ei  facultati,  Idiofyncrafiis 
quibufdam  foluni  exceptis,  ut  plurimum  invcnitur 
apie  refpcndere.  Haric  autem  rem  liceat  nobis 
cxempio  illuftrare.  Capiant  duo  Homines,  quorum 
unus  fit  robuitus,  alter  corporis  habitu  mollior  et  debi- 
lior,  Pulveris  Ipecacoauhae  drachmas  dimidium.  Si- 
mili  naufea  et  vomirione  uterque  afficietur;  at  Homo 
robuftus  in  Ventriculo  forfan,  Diaphragmate,  Mus- 
culis  Abdommis  et  CEfophago  folummodo  male  fe 
habebit :  alter  autem  ex  majori  fua  Irritabilitate  adeo 
premetur,  ut  omnes  fere  corporis  mufculi  neryique, 
convulfiones  per  Sympaihiam  patiantur. 

Nulla  pars  corporis  humani,  ventriculo  excepto, 
confenfum  habet,  tarn  per  totura  fyftema  extenfum, 
qurim  cutis,  ut  quotidiana  nos  docet  experientia. 
Hsec  autem  fympathia  non  folum  ex  fenfibilitate  ipfi 
cuti  infita  provenit,  fed  a  vafis  etiam  minimis  qua?  per 
ejus  fuperficiem,  numero  fere  infinito  fparguntur. 
In  quibufdam  corporis  conditionibus,  b«ec  vafa  valde 
func  irriiabilia  ;  et  ne  unum  quidem  conflringitur, 
quin  omnia  ftatim,  confenfu,  fimili  fpafmo  afficiantur. 
Ex  hoc  evenit,  quod  Febres,  Catarrhi,  Pleuritides, 
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Peripneumonia?,  aliique  raorbi  multi,  a  Frigore  ex- 
terno,  pro  caufis  fuis  prtcJifponentibus,  concitentur. 
De  hac  autem  Frigoris  vi  protinus  traiftandum  eft  : 
nunc  ex  quibus  caufis  originem  fuam  ducit  brevircr 
flriclimque  oftendcmus. 


SECTIO  TERTIA. 


Causae  Frigoris  quatenus  Corpus 
afficiunt. 

T  T     caufe  opinionem  vulgarem  numero  longe 
fuperant  j  ad  fequens  taraen  compendium  re- 
duci  poflint. 

1.  Evaporatio  tam  ex  Humo  quam  Veftibus 

humidis. 

2.  Coelum  humidum. 

3.  Coelum  chemice  ficcum. 

4.  Aer  per  anguftas  riraas  in  corpus  agens. 

5.  Frigidge  pocio,  corpore  labore  fudante. 

Dc  his  diverfis  Frigoris  caufis  fingulatim  dil&- 
renJum  eft. 
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EVAPORATIO. 

Tandem  cerrifTimis  evinciriir  experimentis  Fluida 
in  Vapores  converfa  intenfiffimum  Frigus  gignerc. 
Veftes  itaque  huniidae  neceffario  funt  valde  pericu- 
lofae  i  quia  frigus  ab  iis  ortum  corporis  fuperficicm 
immediate  afficit.     Celeb.  Lind,  qui  optime  de 
Civibus  fuis  meruit  ob  Tradlatum  ingeniofiflimum  de 
Scorbuto,  humiditatem  exirtimat  infignem  efle  caufam 
hujus  morbi.    Nam  in  Cceli  tempeftatibus  fpuma 
maris  undofa,  impetu  procellse  fublata,  per  totam 
navim  fpargitur,  et  nauts  non  folum  de  die  vefti- 
bus  madidis  iuduuntur,   fed  etiam  fuper  ftragula 
huraida  per  noftes  totas  dormire  coguntur.*.  Simile 
oritur  difcrimen  Corpori  Terrse  exhalationibus  expo- 
fito.    Homines  qui  loca  demilTa  ac  paluftria  accolunt, 
ob  banc  caufam  Rheumatifmo  prsecipue  et  Febribus 
Intermittentibus  faepilfime  corripiuntur.   'Hi  etiam 
morbi  frequentiores  evadunt  et  prnculofiores,  fi  anni 
tempeftas  admodum  fit  calida.    Rf6te  enim  animad- 
vertit  dcftiffimus  Pringle  imbres  crebros,  tempore 
seftivo  in  terris  paludofis  maxime  prodclTe.  Nam 
exhalationes  minuunt,  aquas  flagnantes  et  corruptas 
refrigerant,  vaporesque  noxios  er  putridos  prjecipi- 
tant.f    Vicinitas  Sylvarum  infaluberrima  quoque 

•  Vid.  Lind  on  the  Scurvy,  p.  70. 
+  Difeafcs  of  the  Army,  p.  5,  6a« 
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weriro  exirtiroatur.    Pcrfpiraiio  enim  a  Foliis  et 
Rimis  Arboium  tam  copiofa  cH,  ur  fidem  omnino 
fuperarer,  fi  iion  txptrimentis  111.  Halesii  tarn  clare 
evinccrttur  *    Pluvias  etiam  Rorcfque,  fub  expanfa 
magis  latioriquc  fupcrficit>,  f  )lib  ct  aeris  aftioni  ex- 
ponunt,  et  hoc  modo  Coe'ii  augfnt  humiditatera. 
Nulla  fere  Regio  Europaea  cfl,  quce  magnam  non 
fubiit  Coeli  mutationem  i..tra  mille  ct  o£lingemos 
annos;  raaxime,  uii  crcdibile  efl,  provenieiitem  a  tota 
ferme  excifione  Nemoruin,  quae  banc  orbis  Terrarum: 
plagam  dim  cooperiebani.  Gallia  et  Germania, 
«tate  JuLii  CjEsaris,  trilles  tt  algofas  fucrunt 
Terras;  et  in  Tt.\lia  etiam  ipfa,  Hyemes  tam  gelidas 
ac  nivofe  extiterunt,  ut  Tiberis  aliquando  iniraviga- 
bilis  forer.    In  America  Septentrionali  eft 
•  obfcrvatu  dignum,  Cosium  cujalque  Provinoice  mitius 
magisque  lalubre  fieri  pro  incolarum  induftria  in  ex- 
fcindendis  et  exurendis  arboribus  ibi  nalcentibus.f 
Europcei  qui  loca  Americana  prirai  occupaverunt, 
omnes  fere  per   malignum  Endemicum  morbum 
perierunr,  qui  corpora  brevifTme  putrida  quadam 
Febris  fpecie  diflblvit.    Id  autcm  irapiiir.is  accidit  ^ 
lis,  qui  loca  arboribus  et  fruticibus  obfita  incole- 
banr.|    Hybernia^  olim  Paludibus  Syivifque  referia, 

*  Vid.  Statical  Eflays. 
t  III.  D.  Franklyx,  uti  a  Familiari  quodam  ejus  accepi,  cert'is 
fdis  experimentis  invenit  quod,  in  iis  Provinciis  ubi  arbores  magna 
ex  pane  excifae  funt,  flumina  cx  inde  quoad  latitudinemque  longi- 
tudinemque  valde  minuerentur, 

X  Vid.  Boerhaave  Elcm.  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  620. 
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infaluberrlma  fuit.  Nunc  autem  temporis,  com 
exufta  fint  Nemora  et  Paludes  drficcar^,  re^Jo  eft 
amoena  et  in  multis  ejus  agris  homines  longiffima  et 
fanilTima  vita  fruuniur.* 

De  Ccelo  Humido. 

Aqua  vel  diffufo  vel  diffoliito  flatu,  prout  ccelum 
fe  habeat,  aeri  videtur  inefle.  Nam  multis  graviffi- 
raifque  argumeniis  fatis  probabile  rtdditur,  quod 
aer  fit  Menjlruum  Aqu£e. 

I.  Vis  ejus  diffolvens,  tanquam  alia  raenftrua, 
calore  augetur,  et  frigore  minuirur.    Recipe  Am- 
pullam  Vitreara  fubere  arfle  occlufara,  taniumque 
humiditatis  continentem,    ut  paululum  obnubilet 
opacetque  intcrnam  ejus  fuperficiem.    Turn  ampulla 
ante  focum  ut  calefiat  pofira,  nebula  quam  includit 
aquofa  brevi  tempore  diffolvetur,  et  \  itrum  omnino 
pellucidum  fict.    Si  autem  vas,  in  aquam  frigidam 
immergatur,  vapor  formabitur,  et  humoris  guttulse 
per  latera   ampull^E    manabunr.     EfFe6tus  hiccc, 
Roris  prjEcipltatioui  tempore  vefpertino,  quando  aer 
a  folis  occafu  frigidlor  devenit,  maxime  confimiiis  eft^ 
Ambo  autem  falium  ad  faturationem  folutione  in 
aqua  tepida  pulc?herrime  illuflrantur.    Prout  enim 
aqua  refrigeratur,  falis  portio  continue  prcecipitaiur ; 
calore  autem  integrate,  iterum  refulvitur. 

2.  Aer  vcliui  alia  menftrua  pro  quantitate  fua  agit, 
utl  oculis  manifefluni  eft,  in  vi  ficcante  ventilatorum. 
•  Vijd.  Bryaa  Robinfon  on  the  Operation  of  Medicines,  p.  iiz- 
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Hi  enim  nequnquam  mechanice  agunr,  vellcndo  quad 
aquce  pariicuLis  a  corpoiibus  quihus  adlixiftfcunr, 
Bcque  enim  uilum  vciitmnj  ncquc.vcl  niiuimum  eiiam 
flatum  excitant. 

3.  Aeris  vis  folvens,  previa?  ejus  faturationi  re- 
fpondet ;  et  in  hac  quoque  re  cum  aliis  menftrnis 
congruir.  Hinc  magis  ficcat  verno  quara  autum- 
nali  tempore;  quod  Lintei  Dealbatoribus  optimc 
notum  efl. 

4.  A  ]ui  feniper  et  in  omnibus  locis  Terrarum 
Orbis  Aeri  adell.  Hoc  faspe  ocuHs  ipfis  per  falia, 
caufiic'a  fixa,  quse  ab  igne  arefafla  et  prorfus'ficcata  in 
acre  vulgari  iponte  liqiiefcont,  maniTefte  exhibeatur. 
Nam  Aer,  qui  intra  ampullam,  trium  librarum  fiuidae 
capacem,  continetur,  tin  mm  aqua?  tenet  quantum 
fufEcit  unciam  falis  Tartari  non  folnm  humeftare^ 
fed  etiam  aliquantulum  magis  ingravare:  Hfec  autem 
aqua,  quce  aeris  gravitatem  magis  quam  850°. 
fuperar,  maximam  partem  illius  ponderis  quod  in 
ipfa  aeris  portione  ftatice  deprehenditnr,  omni  fine 
dubio  faoir.*  Si  aer  itaque  omnem  fere  gravitatem 
ex  aqua  in  eo  volitante  accipit;  refte  inferri  potefl 
aquam  cfle  fo!ubi!em  in  acre.  Nam  temperate  diu 
ferena  et  fcnfibus  noflris  maxime  arida  aer  fit  femper 
ponderofior,  atmofphceraque  gravior,  ut  manifefte 
ex  Baromctro  apparet.  Hoc  autem  nullo  modo 
potefl  expiicari,  nifi  aerem  in  eo  ftatu  pleniffitne  aqua 
faturatum  cfTe  agnofcatur.  Humiditas  diffufa,  gra- 
vitatem iEtlieris  diminuit;  quia  Vapor  levior  efl, 

*  Vid.  Boerhaav.  El.  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  466. 
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et  majus  occupat  fpatium  qu^m  aer  chemicc  fatu- 
ratus  aqua.  Eftneaer,  cujiis  vis  nienftrualis  frip.ore 
impi-ffTo  minuitur,  et  qui  continet  etiam  multam 
huiniditatem  diffufam,  fpecifice  levior  quam  aer  che- 
micc faturatus  aqua,  magna  cum  copia  humiditatis 
diffufe  conjunfta  ? 

Amicus  meus  ingeniofiffimus  Arthur  Lee,  M.D. 
fcqueniem  credit  obfervationem  totam  fere  flru£^uram 
Theorias  hujus  diruere :  "  Evaporatio  Sp.  Vini 
"  Re£tificaii  in  Vacuo  Boyleano  fafta,  majorera 
"  Frigoris  gradum  quam  in  vafe  aperto  parit.  Itaquc 
"  quum  Frigoris  generatio  ex  Evaporationependeat 
*'  et  quoniam  in  hoc  exemplo  evaporatio  augeiur^ 
"  acre  interim  diminuto,  rite  poieft  inferri  aerem  non 
"  effe  menftruum  Vaporis  aSpiritu  Yini  fcparati.'* 

Pone  rem  ita  le  habere,  conJufio  tamen  ifla 
minime  concedenda  eft.  Frigus  enim  intenfius  ab 
aufta  Sp.  Vini  Evaporatione  nequaquam  proyenit,  fed 
ab  aere  potius  per  exanilationem  edufto  cum  a  fluido 
turn  a  Vufe  Recipienic.  Nam  omnibus  fere  notum 
eft  ipfam  exinanitionem  Recipieuti$  Antliae  Pneu- 
mativJe,  Frigus  yalde  fenfihile  gignere.  Porro  in 
hocce  experimento,  ut  mihi  videtur,  evaporatio  Sp, 
Vini  revera.  minuitur;  extra^tio  autem  aeris  majori 
copia  fat  bene  expUcat  auflam  Frigoris  generationem. 

Supputa*  igitur  aerem  polTe  diftolvcre  aquam, 
minime  erit  difficile,  caufam  iflius  Frigoris  explicare, 

*  Sequens  Experimentum,  fi  per  tenipeftatem  anni  Hccret  mihi 
id  inftituere,  omnem  ut  opinor  dubitationcm  tolierct,  de  Acris  facuK 
tate  aquam  folvendi.   R.  Salis  Tartaii  perfe(5l:e  caultici  ct  ab  igne 
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quo  corpus  humanum  aCoelo  humidofemper  afficitur. 
Calor  enim  corporum  noftrorum  vim  aeris  menftru. 
alem  auget;  ec  hoc  modo  Vapores  Aquofi  magis 
copiose  diflblvuntur,  frigufque  intenfnm  hac  folu- 
tione  ftaiim  oritur.  At  humidum  Coelum  alio 
quoque  modo  corpus  rcfrigerat.  Omnis  enim  Vapor 
diucius  quam  aer  retinct  fuam  lemperiem;  fi  Hyems 
haque  fceviar,  vel  fi  tempeftas  anni  fit  frigida,  vapor 
hie  aquofus  corpori  admotus  neceffario  id  afEcic 
algore.  Nam  calida  quondam  atmofphasra  feraper 
DOS  circumambit,  quce  aerem  tepcfacit  antequam  cor- 
pora noflra  aitingat.  Hcec  autem  humiditas  non 
tarn  cito  incaltfcit,  et  quum  perpetuo  et  aequaliter 
applicatur,  atque  iterum  iterumque  renovatur,  mi- 
nirae  mirandum  eft  fi  corpus  gravifilmo  frigore  vi 
ejus  perculfum  fir. 

De  Ccelo  Chemice  Sicco. 

Aer  potefl:  ariJus  exidimari,  quando  parvam  aqutas 
quantiiatem  continet.    Eurus  ob  hanc  caufam,  tera- 

arefafVi  uncias  duas ;  irjiciantur  quam  ficciflimje  in  ainpullam  mag- 
nam  vitreani;  datam  quantitatem  Aeris  communis  contincntem  ;  et 
ftatim  poft  fails  immiffionem  fit  vas  arftiflime  obturatum.  Aqua 
qu2  in  Aere  fuit  difperfa  brevi  tempore  fal  irrigabit.  Omni  humi- 
ditate  difFusi  fic  abforpta,  aqua  chemice  diflbluta  feorfim,  ni  fallor, 
in  Aere  remanebit.  Nam  Aer  aqux  quam  faiibus  ipfis  caufticis  magis 
affinis  eft,  uti  ex  hoc  dare  conftat,  quod  fal  deliquefcens  Aeri  (icco 
expofitum,  fuam  perdit  humiditarem,  et  formam  folidam  aflumit. 
His  omnibus  rite  peracflis,  jam  minuetur  vis  aeris  folvens,  ampullam 
vehementi  frigoris  gradui  exponendo ;  et  fi  aquam  ullam  contineref, 
ncceffa  eft  ut  ftatim  pracipitetur  fub  forma  guttularum  per  latera 
Talis  depluentium. 
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pore  hyemali,  ventus  efl:  in  hac  reglone  infigniter 
ficcus.  Fiance  enim  per  frigidos  montcs  Terrafque 
Europee  continentis  nive  opertas,  totadifFufa,  magna 
itemque  pars  dilTolutte  ejus  aquae  pra^cipitatur.  In 
hocftatu  noflris  corporibu3  adhibitus,  humidam  iftam 
atmofphicram,  nobis  circumfufam  et  a  perfpiratione 
orram,  extemplo  diflblvit.  Hacc  folutio  frigus  baud 
afpernendum  gignir,  et  quoniam  perficitur  quamdiu 
emanat  Perfpiratio  et  Ventus  perllat;  algor  per  fm- 
gula  temporis  punfta  fenfim  augetur,  ufque  dum 
omnes  fere  capillares  arterite  per  Tupcrficiem  corporis 
erranies  contrahaniur.  Liquor  vcro  Thermomeiri 
in  acre  hoc  arido  miniiiie  fubfidit  pro  ratione  noftri 
frigoris  fenfu^.  H'-mints  Valetudinarii,  quamvis  in 
cubiculo  et  ante  focum  fedcnres,  tamen  vento  ab 
orlenie  excitato  fenfibiliter  alHciuntur;  neque  uIIq 
modo  potefl:  aftio  ejus  omnino  prascaveri. 

Aer  ficcus  in  Pulmones  infpiratus,  Vapores  aquofos 
Bronchiorum  ftatim  diflblvit,  ibiqueetiam  idem  frigus 
ac  in  fuperficie  corporis  concitat.  Ex  hac  caufa 
oritur  Tuffis,  et  itiflammatio  membrane  mucofte  in- 
terne Pulmones  invcflicntis.  Infpiratio  aridi  hujus 
acris,  alio  quoque  modo  Puhuones  inflammatione 
afficere  potefl: ;  nempe  mucum  exficcando,  et  inde 
membrauam  teneram  Bronchiorum  Frigori  ftimulanti 
exponendo.  Homines  qui  erefta  et  concitata  voce 
diu  pubhce  concionaniur,  fiinili  Rriftioni  et  inflam- 
mationi  obnoxii  funt. 
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De  AeRE  per  ANGUSTAS  RliMAS  IN  CORPUS 
AGENTE. 

Totum  corpus  minori  pericuio  quam  fingulce  ejus 
partes  aeri  frigido  objici  poteft.  Nam  fyftcma  uni- 
verfum  lequabiliter  conflringetur,  renfibilitas  ei  irri- 
tabilitas  minuentur,  et  hoc  modo  Frigus  ipfum  contra 
vim  fuara  aliquatenus  pra?munit,  remediumque  quod, 
dam  Tecum  adferr.  Sed  ubi  pars  rantum  Corporis 
Frigori"  exponitur  omnes  arterice  minimce,  fj'mpathia 
quadam,  con(tri(5tionem  paiientur;  dum  fenfibilitas 
€t  irricibilitas  in  eodem  ftatu  fine  aliqua  diminutione 
reftant.  111.  Van  Swietenus  hac  de  caufa  bene 
obfervavit,  aerem  frigidum  in  corpus  nudatum  a£luin 
per  anguftas  rimas  omnium  maxime  nocere.* 


De  Potione  Frigid^  corpore  labore 

SUDAN  T£. 

Plurima  et  triflia  obfervata  in  Hifloria  Medicinse 
nobis  demonftranr,  mukos  lethales  morbos,  immo 
mortem  fubitam  ipf<im  fecuram  fuifle,  dum  corpore 
^uante  gelidam  biberent  homines.f  Caufa  autenl 
tanti  periculi  a  frigidise  potione,  fatis  dare  patebit,  fi 

*  Vid.  Van  Swiet.  Comm.  vol.  iii.  §.  88i. 

t  Vid,  Van  Swiet.  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  Cdfus  de  Medic, 
iib.  j.  cap.  3,  &c. 
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imprimis  confideretur  quod  Afpera  Arteria,  Pulmo- 
nes,  Septum  Medium,  aliae  quoque  partes  ipfi  Guise 
vicina?,  dum  liquor  tranfit  per  CEfophagum,  algore 
magnopere  afficianmr.  Deinde  quam  in  Ventriculum 
defcriur,  fuam  actionem  per  totum  corpus  extendir. 
Vifcus  enim  hoc  maxima  prjeditum  efl:  irritabilitate; 
adeo  ut  nullam  fere  impreffionem  fentiat,  quae  non 
extemplo  propagerur,  miro  quodam  coufenfu,  ad 
partes  etiam  torius  fyftematls  maxime  remotas. 

Sed  Ventriculus  et  fuperficies  corporis  fympathia 
pcculiari  et  prce  ceteris  validiore  inter  fe  videntur 
effe  nexi.  Initio  ipfo  omnium  ferme  Febrium,  Hor- 
ripilatio  femper  adeft;  eodcnique  tempore  ftomachus 
naufea  et  vomitione  concitatur.  Sydenhamus, 
Hippocrates  nofter  Anglicanus,  hanc  fympathiam 
notavit  in  Pefte  prascipue  pollere.  ^groti  violcntis 
Goniinuifque  Vomitibus  vexabantur,  quos  nec  potio- 
nes  foporiferce,  nec  ulla  alia  Medicamenta  potuerunt 
fedare.  Nil  fuit  levaminis  nifi  «egrum  ponendo  in 
calido  Icdto,  et  eo  modo  fanguinis  circuitum  ad 
corporis  exteriora  determinando.  Si  frigida  icaque 
hauriatur,  corpore  calcfcente,  ventriculus  gelido 
liquore  diftentup,  non  folum  adjacenti  Diaphragmati, 
Hepati,  Lieni,  &c.  fubitum  et  infolitum  frigus  cora- 
municabit,  fed  impreffionem  ad  omnes  fere  partes 
corporis,  priecipue  ad  ejus  fuperficiem  propagabit, 
Q^.iam  vero  periculofi,  quam  lethales  effe^^us  fequi 
poffint,  muhis  trifliffiraisque  exemplis  fatis  plane 
demoiiftratur. 
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SECTIO  ^ARTA. 

I.    A  RTERIiE  capillares  in  corporis  fuperficie 
^  frigore  contrahuntur ;  et  hinc  fi  caufe  pras- 
difponences  adfmr,  multi  et  diverli  morbi  nafcuntur. 

2.  Frigus,  in  debilibus  faltem,  prohibet  Perfpira- 
tionera:  Hicce  autem  effe£lus  per  fe  fpeftatus,  caufa 
morboruni  minime  aeflimandus  eft.    Medici  quidem 
de  natura  puiri.da  Perfpirabilis  materite,  et  de  vitiis 
fluidorunkab  ejus  retentione  natis  fufiffime  fcripfe- 
runt.    Sed  hie,  ni  fallor,  in  errore  magno  verfantur. 
Marerie  enim  tranfpirationis  fatis  bene  nota,  quasrere 
veliera  quaenam  pars  ejus  fanitatem  corporis  tanto- 
pere  Icedere  pollit?    Aer,  Aqua,  Oleum  Eflentiale, 
et  forfitan  parva  portio  Lymphse,  Sanftorianse  exha- 
lationis  elementa  propria  funt.    Si  aliquid  etiam 
Volatile,  corpori  extraneum,  viribusque  noftris  non 
fubigendum,  in  fanguinem  recipitur,  ficut  Alkali 
Volatile,  Alcohol,  Olea  Effentialia  Vegetabilium, 
&c.  per  tranfpirationem  auferetur.    Sed  neque  hsec 
extranea,  nec  propria  perfpirabilis  materise  elementa, 
putrida  funt  ^ftimanda.    Minime  autem  nego,  Per- 
fpirationem    in  Acre  aprico  brevi  tempore  cor- 
rumpi ;  perinde  ac  omnes  fere  Vapores  qui  Muci- 
laginem  continent.     At  nequaquam  ex  hoc  licet 
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nobis  deduccre  tranfpirationem  noflram  efle  putridam 
cum  primum  a  corpore  dilBacur.  Gummi  Arabic! 
folutio  dicitur  Vaporem  corruptioni  valde  ob- 
noxium  emittere. 

Exhalationes  a  locis  paluftribus  et  uliginofis, 
prima  licet  devatione  minime  fint  putridje,  tamen 
ex  copia  mucilaginis  vegetabilium  quam  continent, 
cito  in  acre  calido  corrumpuntur.*  Ptrfpiratio 
igitur  in  corpore  fiino  fupprcffa  nequaqua-n  ut  fcp- 
ticum  humorum  fermentum  putanda  eft.  Nec  multum 
infert  periculi,  meaquidem  fententia,  diminutio  hujus 
exhalationis  fi  alias:  morbi  caufcC  abfint :  facillime 
enira  per  Alvura,  per  Urinam,  vel  alia  Organa  excre- 
toria  poffit  exire.  Gradus  Perfpirationis  in  homi- 
nibus  etiam  fanilEmis  qnotidie  pene  variatur;  adeo 
ut  nunc  ad  duplicera  triplicemve  minuatur  partem, 
fme  ulla  fanitatis  injuria ;  deinde  pro  eadem  ratione, 
nulla  fafla  ad  meliorem  valetudinem  accellione,  au- 
getur.f  Tempore  hyberno  exhalatio  per  cutem 
magnOpere  decrefcit ;  nullo  alio  efFedlu  interim  co- 
mitante  nifi  au6la  per  renes  fecretio.|  Qiiibus  Per- 
fpiratio  Sanftoriana  maxima  ex  parte  fupprimitur,  ii 
hac  tamen  de  cauGi  in  Febres  Intermittentes  vix  fiunc 
procliviores.||     Perfpiratio  autem    et  Urina,  ab 

•  Vid.  DuHAMEL,  Phyf.  des  Arbr.  T.  I.  p.  144. 

t  Vid.  Exp.  Stat.  D.  Home,  G.  Rye,  Lining,  Robinson, 
Keil,  &c. 

%  Vid.  Senac  dcFebre  Intermittente. 
II  Vid.  Van  Sv/iET.  Comment.  §.  j86;  et  Diflert.  Med.  Inaug. 

Cl.  JUV.  AhT.  FOTHERGILL. 
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experimentis  CI.  B.  Robinson,  plane  apparent  inter 
fe  refpondere,  udeo  ut  unius  augmentum  aUerius 
diminutionem  fere  femper  compenfet.  Sencs  ex 
cure  dura  et  copia  parva  varorum  exhalantiuni, 
pauxillulum  perfpirant;  fed  nequaquam  ea  de  caufa 
obfervantur  in  morbos  incidere.  Inter  antiques 
maxime  valuit  mos,  et  hodie  etiam  valet  inter  multas 
Africje  Gentes,  oblinendi  toium  corpus  oleo.  Hjec 
autem  confuetudo  neque  olim  inferebat,  ncque  nunc 
infert  ullum  corpori  incoramodum;  qmmvh  Africa ni 
tarn  universe  fe  ipfos  perungant,  ut  ne  unum  Vafis 
ofculum  liberura  ad  exlia|andum  fuperfit.*  Majores 
noftri,  antiqui  Britanni,  nulla  cum  noxa  variis  pig- 
mentis  nuda  fua  corpora  inficiebant.  Et  III.  Fk  an. 
Bacon  us,  patrias  Cuse  decus  et  ornamentum,  a 
diminutione  Perfpirationis  vit^  produftionera  fpe- 
ravit.  Hallerus  affirmat  Perfpirabile  fuppreflura 
non  fibi  ipfi  fignum  efle  morbi.  Plane  apparet,  i 
Diariis  Perfpirationis,  Gravedines  et  Catarrhos  faspe 
homines  invafilTe,  dumhasc  excretio  Integra  remanfit; 
et  e  contrario  diminutionem  Perfpirationis  non  femper 
bos  morbos  afFerre.-j- 

Contra6tioJ  autem  miniraarum  arteriarum  afrigore 
orta,  raultos  et  diverfos  Morbos  procul  dubio  excitat. 

*  Vid.  Halleri  Elem,  Phyf.  vol.  v.  p.  83. 

t  Vid.  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  167. 

J  Confitendum  autem  eft,  ar'gumentis  fupra  allatis  minime  ob- 
ftantibu-;,  quod  oranes  excretiones  naturales  neceflaris  fint  perfedx 
fanitati ;  quia  aliquid  per  unamquamque  e  corpore  ejicitur,  quod  non 
potcft  tam  commode  uUo  alio  modo  difflari.   Et  in  raultis  infuper 
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At  non  nobis  licet  ob  brevitatem  hujus  Diffcrtaii- 
onis  unumqnemque  fingulatim  invefti^;are.  In  qua- 
tuor  igitur  morbis  demonftrandis,  qui  prcecipue  vi 
Frigoris  concitantur,  hoc  opus  infumetur.  Hi  funt 
Febrib  Intermittens,  Catarrhus,  Diarrhcca,  ct  Rheu- 
matifmus. 


Febris  Intermittens. 

Vari^  Hypothefes  de  caufa  proxima  Febris  Inter- 
mlttentis  fiflje  fuerunt;  et  hodie  etiam  quseflio  inter 
msdicos  vebementer  agitatur.  Symptomata  autcm 
primi  ftadii  Pvlorbi,  plane,  ut  mihi  viderur,  indicant 
xirterias  Capillares  per  totum  corpus  efle  conftriftas. 
j$!ger  expallet,  ungues  ejus  fgepiffime  funt  lividi,  ec 
cutis  arida  rugofaque  apparet.  Pulfus  eft  dcbilis, 
parvus,  ccler  et  contraf^us,  et  fi  vena  fecatur,  fanguis 
tarde  etguttatim  effluit;*  quia  minor  copia  flmguinis 
tunc  temporis  per  fuperficicm  corporis  circumfcrtur. 
^grotus  etiam  fiti  laborat,  Lingua  et  Fauces  funt 
aridas,  Urina  lurida  eft,  vel  fine  ullo  colore,f  et  fi 

morbis  Pcrfpiratio  non  folum  fupprimitur,  fed  eodem  quoque  tem- 
pore minima  vala  rcnum  facpe  contrahuntur;  adeo  ut  partes  fangui- 
nis  redundantes  non  polTint  urina  abduci,  et  ab  hac  plenitudina 
corpus  ccitiffime  male  I'e  habebit.  Nihilominus  autem  minime 
concedimus  pcrfpirauonis  fupprelTionem  feorfini  fpe(5latam,  caufam 
elTe  proximam  moiborum. 

•  Vid.  Bryan  Robinson  on  the  Operation  of  Med.  p.  97. 

t  Durante  primo  ftadio  morbi,  urina  fit  magis  magifque  pellucida ; 
fecundo  autcm  accedente,  gradatim  affumit  rubellum  colorem.  Tan- 
dem vero  cumtertium  incipitftadium,  deponitfedimentumlateritium. 
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Ulera  in  ejus  Corpore  fint,  ficca  et  pallida  fiunt: 
Refpiratio  difficillima  eft,  et  anxietas  circa  prcecordia, 
cum  fcnfu  ponderis  cujufdam,  a  diftenfione  Vaforum 
niagnorum  prope  cor  oriente,  fere  femperpercipitur.* 
Omnia  hxc  enumerata  fymptomaia  contra£lionem 
arteriarum  minimarum  plane  indicant.  Eft  autem 
confitendum  quod  in  primo  morbi  ftadio  alia  fint 
fymptomata,  quas  caufam  proximam  Fcbris  Inter- 
mittentis  demonftrant  non  folum  a  fpafmo  pendere. 
Nam  ofcitatio,  languor,  dolor  dorfi,  et  fcnfatio 
quaedam,  baud  verbis  defcribenda,  in  digitorum  ex- 
tremitatibus,  a  turbata  aftione,  ni  fallor,  Virium 
Vitalium,  originem  manifefte  ducunt.  Omnino  itaque 
verifimile-videiur,  quamdam  generis  Ncrvofi  affefti- 
onera,  fpafmodicos  Capillarium  conftrieftioni  junftara, 
caufam  hujus  Morbi  proxiraani  conftituere.  Nimia 
corporis  Mobilitas,  vel  ab  acuta  magis  fenfibilitate, 
vel  debilitate,  vel  epidemica  anni  conftitutione,  vel 
alio  quocunque  modo  orta,  caufa  agnofcitur  prasdif- 
ponens.  Frigus,  miafma,  contagiura  animique  af- 
fecius  funt  caufse  remorse.  Hie  autem  morbus, 
multo  frequentius  a  Frigore^  quam  ab  ulla  alia 
crigine  nafcitur.  Nam  in  locis  humidis  et  uliginofis, 
ficut  in  Hollandia,  Flandria,  Paludibus  Lincolnien- 
Cbus,  endemice  graflari  confuevit.    Ssepiffime  efiara' 

•  In  Febre  Intermittente  femper  adeft  fenfatio  Frigoris;  hjec 
etiara  a  conftriftione  capillarium  arteriarum  verifimillime  oritur. 
Nam  omnia  quae  rafa  fubcutanea  contrahunt,  uti  frigus  externum, 
cibus  quern  abhorret  noflra  natura  vel  ejus  Idea,  banc  excitant 
fenfationcm.  Vid.  Home,  Princ.  Med.  p.  ^^. 
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a  Frlgore  fubito  corpori  applicaro,  a  Ventis  humldis 
etfrigidls.  Acre  aquofis  particulis  repleto,  vel  Vcftiiu 
humido  excitatur. 


Catarrhus. 

Hie  morbus  ab  inflammatione  membranie  mucofe, 
Nares,  Fauces,  Afperam  Arteriam,  et  Pulmones 
inveflientis  provenit;  et  frigus  cuique  corporis  parti, 
Faciei  prsecipuas  Colloque  admotum,  caufa  ejus 
remota  fere  femper  habetur.  Frigus  autcm,  ex  vi 
ejus  aufla  vel  imminuta  Corporifque  fcnfibilitate  et 
irritabilitate,  vel  Catarrhum,  vel  Diarrhoeam,  vel 
Febrera  denique  concitabii.  Incolce  Regionum  Aus- 
tralium,  qui  nimia  Corporis  mobilitate  pleruinque 
funt  praediti,  parvi  levique  Frigoris  acceffione  Febre 
corripiuntur:  e  contrario  autem  in  Terris  Septentrio- 
nalibus,  Catarrhi  multo  faspius  invadunt. 

Hie  morbus  in  corporibus  robuftis,  ab  inflamma- 
tione membrane  mucofe  incipit  ;  et  copiofa  muci 
excretione  ut  plnrimum  terminatur.  Sed  in  homi- 
nibus  laxis  et  debilibus,  exqretio  primum  augetur  et 
paulo  port,  a  ftimulo  muci  acris,  infiammaiio  oritur. 
Infarfl-io  Fulmonum  Nariumque,  et  humoris  tenuis 
et  aquofi  deftillatio,  a  circuitu  fanguinis  in  his 
partihus  adaufto,  fat  bene  explicentur;  neque  ad 
acrimoniam  fi6tam  a  fuppieffa  perfpiratione  ortam, 
confugere  opus  eft. 
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Diarrhoea, 

Materies  putrlda  vel  Acidirates  Primas  Vias  infes- 
tantes,  Medicamenta  purgantia  nimis  frequenter 
affumpta,  vcl  alia  qusecumque  res  Inteftina  ad  fre- 
qucntes  ftimulans  dejeftiones,  Diarrhoeam  conci. 
tabit.  Ux  aurem  caufce  brevi  tempore  evan-.fcunt, 
et  morbus  fere  femper  ceffat,  ftimujo  evacuate  ex 
quo  originem  traxit.  At  quum  Diarrhoea  a  Frigore 
nafciiur,  diuturnior  eft  utplurimum,  et  fymptomata 
etiam  graviora  fiunt,  adeo  ut  non  raro  in  Dyftnteriam 
abeat.  Dillcnfio  valorum  minimorum  membranse 
Intellinorura  internas,  atque  au6ta  ab  arteriis  ex- 
halantibus"  excretio,  hujus  morbi  caufa  videtur  effe 
proxima.  Spafqaodica  capiliarium  conilri6lio  in  cor- 
poris fuperficie,  evacuationes  magnse,  putrida  mate- 
ries  primas  vias  occupans,  triftes  animi  affeftiones* 
&c.  caufse  funt  prsedifponentes ;  et  frigus  caufa 
remota  ut  plurimum  agnofcitur. 

Hcc  vero  caufje  in  firma  corporis  conflitut'one 
concurrences,  prfeferiim  fi  bruma  vel  primum  ver 
adeft,  dyfenteriam  confeHim  inducent.  Sanguine 
enlm,  auifta  copia,  in  vafa  minima  intcftinorum  vali- 
diffi:rie  impulfo,  vafifque  fummis  viribus  contra 
renittntibus,  dolor  vehemens,  eamque  ob  caufam 
inBammatio  quoque  naftitur.  Sin  autem  ^gri  ha- 
bitus fit  debilis  et  laxus,  vel  fi  tempus  autumnale 
adeft,  vaforum  renixus  omnino  imbccillus  erit,  et 
copiofa  muci  excretio  extempio  fequiiur.    Bed  ab 
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hac  etiam  exeretione,  diutius  perraanente,  inflamma- 
tio  certiflime  orietur.    Ex  dcfeclu  enim  flagnationis 
in  fuis  folliculis,  mucus  nimis  fit  acris  et  liquidus, 
adeoque  ipfam  membranam  irritat,  quam  ab  aliis 
ftimulis  defcndcre  debet. 


Rheumatismus. 

Frigus,  procatar£licam  Rheumatifmi  caufam  effe, 
nem    fere  ignorat;  de  proxima  autem  caufa  varias 
opiniones  Medici  ampledluntur.     A  contraftione 
Vaforum  partis  afFeftse  minutorum,  ut  mihi  videtur, 
oriri  verifimillimum  eft.    Omnia  morbi  fymptomata 
ex  hac  hypothefi  explicatu  facilia  funt.    Pallor  er 
contraftio  partis  dolentis  vafa  folito  minus  plena  elTe 
oftendunt.    Dolor,  nixum  quendam  ad  diftenfionem 
indicat,  qui  calore  et  exercitationeaugeiur  propterea 
quod  eo  modo  Arterise  magnae  impetu  agunt  raajori, 
quo  impetu  fanguis  in  Capillaria  conftrifta  fortius 
impellitur.     Mufculorum    rigidiias,    torporque  ia 
Membro  Rheumatico,  fpafmodici  affeftus  quoque 
figna  funt.  Circulatio  enim  obftru^ta  vim  minuit  mus- 
cularem,  ut  in  operatione,  Aneurifmatis  caufa  infti- 
lutrf,  quum  Bracchii  Arteria  circumligatur,  cernere 
eft.    Primo  enim  Mufculi  magna  ex  parte  agerc 
celfant,  ufqucdum  fanguis  meatum  novum  invenerit. 
Dolor  etiam  ex  una  ad  alteram  panem  corporis  tran- 
fiens  fpafmodicam  fyftematis  vafcularis  afFe<^ionem 
demonftrat.    Omnino  manifeftum  eft  banc  non  poffe 
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deduci  ex  meraftafi  acris  illius  feri,  aut  mnrenue  falincc 
quam  nonnulli  proximam  Rheumatifini  caufam  effe 
autumant ;  quoniam  fi  carpus  uterque  viciffim  aflici- 
amr,  altcrius  dolor  non  feniper  celTat  Rheumatifmo 
alterum  adoriente.  Prseterea  quum  bcec  acrimonia 
via  folummodo  circulationis  deferri  poflit ;  earn  per 
totum  corpus  diffufam,  peculiarcm  quandam  partem 
occupare  maxime  mirandum  foret.  Hoc  etiam  ne- 
ceffario  tardum  effet,  fi  modo  fieri  pofifer,  qod  expe- 
riential repugnat ;  nam  dolores  rheiimatici  fedes  fijas 
citifllnne  ut  plurimum  mutant.  Verum  de  Rheuraa- 
tifmi  Theoria  plus  fatis  difputatum;  mihi  tancum 
incumbit,  Frigus  inter  prascipuas  morbi  effe  caufas 
argumentis  probare;  et  hoc  Hoffmannus,  Syden- 
HAMUS,  Pringle,  clarifiimique  Scriptores  Medici 
fatentur.  Experientia  quoque  demonflrat  dolores 
Rheumaticos,  tempore  vcrno  vel  autumnali  imprimis 
graflari  cum  coelum  maxime  mutabile  eft,  vel  cum 
Venti  contrarii  fibi  invicem  fubiio  fuccedunt. 
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SECTIO  2UINTA. 

T  71  Frigoris  in  Morbis  inducendis  fic  brevlter 
^    traftata,  exempla  pauca  medicinalis  ejus  ufus 
ad  fanitaiem  reftkueudara  comraemorabimus. 

GANGRiENA. 

In  frigidilTimis  plagis  frequenter  evenit,  ut  ii  quo- 
rum corpora  per  longutn  tempus  gelu  glacieique 
expofita  fucrunt,  omni  fcnfibiUtate  et  movendi  facul- 
tate  priventur.  Gangraena  primum  incipit  in  par- 
tibus  extremis,  et  inde  ad  cor  fenfim  progreditur;  et 
nifi  remedium  mature  adhibeatur,  miferum  cito  con- 
ficiet,  etiam  priufquam  Mortificatio  fiat.*  Incolse 

•  Poeta  infignis  Thomson  hoc  infortunium  pathetice  defcripfiu 

"  As  thus  the  fnows  arife ;  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
"  All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  airj 
"  In  his  own  loole-revolving  fields  the  fwain 
"  Difafter'd  ftands ;  fees  other  hills  afcend, 
"  Of  unknown  joylels  bvow;  and  other  fcencs, 
"  Of  horrid  profped,  fliag  the  tracklei's  plain  : 
*'  Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  foreft,  hid 
"  Beneath  the  foraikfs  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
"  From  hill  to  dale,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray. 

  "  Down  he  finks 

Beneath  the  flielter  of  the  (hapelefs  drift 
"  Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitternefs  of  death. 
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quoque  harum  regionum  oipericntia  dotRi,  huic 
Gangranire,  adhibiia  nive,  vd  aqua  adfo  frigida  ut 
ad  congelationcm  prope  accedat,  feliciffime  occurri 
rt  ptrierunt.  Hoc  cnim  modo  pars  morbida  ad  euin 
caloris  gradum  qui  vitje  necelTarius  cfl:  fenfim  fenfiinr- 
que  reftituitur ;  et  poltea  fridione,  fomentis  et 
medicamentis  cardiacis  interne  ingeftis  fenfibiliras 
movendique  facultas  pridinas  vires  rccipere  poffjnt. 
Ad  exifteniiam  particularum  frigorificarum  confugere 
hie  non  opus  ell ;  neque  conjcflare  aquam  fpicula 
falina,  quse  caufa  Gangrcense  fuerunr,  attrahere, 
EfiBcacia  Frigidce  AqujE  bine  certe  oritur,  quod 
paucis  gradibus  calorem  fuperet  partis  cui  adraoveiur, 
unde  paulatim  rcftituit  quantum  vit^  lufficit  f'acul- 
tates  ■■-  males  calorejii  gencrantes  excitare,  et  hjE, 
aliis  methodis  fupra  memoratis  adjutte,  curationem 
perficiunt.  E  contrario  autem  fi  aqua  calida  appH- 
cetur,  rarefaftio  fubita  inde  orta,  Vafa  tencra  partis 
a£Fe£tffi  corrurapet  et  mortificaiio  cito  fequetur; 
quemadmodum  Pomum  gclidum  infipidum,  pul- 
pofum,  et  putridum  fit  fi  fubito  regeletur.  Particulae 
glaciales  in  aqua  pofl;  iramcrfum  membrum  frigore 

"  Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguifh  Nature  (hoots 
"  Through  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  man, 
"  His  wife,  his  cliildren,  and  his  friends  uufeen. 

  "  On  every  nerve 

"  The  deadly  Winter  feizes;  fhuts  up  fenfe; 

"  And  o'er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold, 

"  Lays  him  along  the  foows  a  ftifFen'd  corfe  ! 

*'  Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blafl;.''' 

Poem  on  the  Winter,  line  276. 
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gangrjEnatum  fluitantes,  a  communibus  congdationis 
principiis  deduci  poffint;  quippe  quod  aqua  ad 
punftum  gelationis  redufta  illico  congelatur. 


Febres. 

Aqu^  frigid^  ufus  Antiquis  ipfis  innotuit.  Ga- 
LENUS  ejus  potationem  ad  fatietatem  ufque  fuafit. 
Ab  HiPPocRATE,  Celso,  et  Rhaze  commendata 
fuit.     Celsus  in  Prooemio  fuo  exemplum  Medici 
adducit  qui  frigidam  aquam  Febricitanii  exhibuir, 
eoque  modo  fitim  levavit,  fomnum  alrum  induxit, 
tandemqne  fudore  morbum  expulfit.  Hoffmannus 
Heroicum  et  magnse  efEcaciie  remediuni   hoc  in 
morbo  nominat.    Nec  tamen  temere,  omni  tempore 
aut  in  omnibus  morbi  ftatibus  admitiiftranda  efl* 
*'  Bibiturus    itaque   frigidam   aquam,  non  ante 
**  id  facere  potcfl:,  quam  ipfa   Febris,  conco£lo 
*'  humore   evacuationeque  idonea,   ad  ftatum  ac- 
*'  cefferit  fuum:  jamque  ipfe  homo  maximis  af- 
"  feSius  caloribus,  fummaque  firi,  die  judicatorio, 
"  fummum  Febricitationis    impetum  experitur."* 
Hoffmannus  dicit:  "  Heic  igitur  monuifle  fufficiat, 
nunqiiam  fimul  et  femel  magnis  hauflibus  prce- 
bendum  efle  frigid um  potum,  fed  fucccffivc  et 
*'  crcbroj  nunquam  in  principio  morbi,  fed  elapfis 
*'  jam  aliquot  diebus ;  nunquam  tempore  accelTionis 

*  Vid.  LoMMii  de  Curand.  Febrib.  cap.  iii,  fefl.  2,  p.  206. 
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vel  exacerbationis  vel  etiam  fub  rigore  et  pulfa 
"  parvo  aut  intermiiiente ;  nunquam  nifi  plethora 
"  prius  folata.  Sed  quando  extrema  calida,  pulfus 
-«  cqualis,  ccler  et  magnus."*  Aqua  frigida  his 
cautelis  adminiftrata,  maxima  faspe  commoda  affert. 
Spafmum  eniai  vaforum  Capillarium  folvit,  fudorem 
mitem  tegroto  commovet,  Febremque  omnino  tollit. 


Balneum  FrigiduM. 


Inter  leges  -oeconomije  animalis  hsec  una  prcecipua 
efle  videtur,  quod  toto  fyflemate  vel  quavis  ejuS 
parte  irriiatione  aut  dolore  affeflo  motrices  facultates 
concitari  debeant,  ut  nociv^  caufce  refiftant  fimulque 
earn  repellant.    Sic  Cauflico  teners  cuivis  corporis 
parti  admoto,  dolor  a  ftimulo  ejus  ortus,  vioienti- 
orera  iftius  partis  vaforum  aftionem  ftatim  parit,  quo 
tantus  humorura  fluxus  eo  deducitur,  yt  acrimoniam 
Cauflici  diluat,  ejufque  vim  aut  minuat  aut  omnino 
auferat.    Puivis  aut  quidvis  aliud  Oculo  illatus,  earn 
lachrymarum  fecretionem  motumque  convulfivum 
Palpebrce  concirat,  qute  caufam  nocivam  exprimere 
valeat.    Itidem  Corpore  in  aquam  frigidam  fubito 
immerfo,    Cutis  fenfibilis  ingrato   more  afficitur, 
Capillaria  omnia  per  ejus  fuperficiem  fparfa  contra- 
huntur,  fanguifque  in  Cor  et  Vafa  majora  violenter 
impellitur.    Vcrum  pofl:  immerfionem  (fi  brevilTima; 


•  Hoffman  Med.  Rar.  Syft.  rol.  it.  p.  356. 
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tanmm  durationis  fuerit)  Facultates  motrices  ad 
conftri<5lionem  amovendam  cientur,  Cor  et  Arterice 
adau6>i3  viribus  comrahuntur,  fanguifque  ad  corporis 
fuperficiem  rejicitur.  Sin  autem  jcger  nimis  diii  in 
gelida  unda  perluirnr,  turn  virfe  vires  debilitantur, 
fpafmufque  vel  capillariu'ii  contra6lio  continuata  fuc- 
cedir.  Ex  obfervatis  fupra  di6lis  felices  Balnei 
Frigidi  effe^us  funt  explicandi.  Vim  nervofam  per 
omnes  corporis  partes  magnopere  auget,  fibras  mo- 
trices exercet  roborarque,  unde  Funfliones  omnes 
animales  reftiffime  perficiiinrur.  Innumera  funt  tes- 
timonia  quce  ex  fcriproribus  antiquis  seque  ac  hodier- 
nis  in  laudem  Balnei  Frigidi  adduci  polTint.  Anto- 
Nius  MusA,  Iraperaroris  AuGUSTi  Medicus,  ufum 
ejus  adeo  commendavir,  ut  hoc  remedium  omnibus 
fere  Romanis  familiare  eflet.    Et  Horatius  ait, 

——  "  Sane  Myrteta  relinqui 
"  Diftaque  ceflantem  Nervis  elidere  Morbum 
"  Sulfura  contemni,  Vicus  gemit;  invidus  iEgris 
"  Qui  Caput  et  Stoniachum  fupponere  fontibus  audent, 
"  Clufinis,  Gabiofque  petunt,  et  Frigida  Rura." 

HoR.  Ep.  XV.  ad  Valam. 

In  Ventriculo,  primifque  viis  infirmis  ufus  ejus  ab 
HoFFMANNo*  maximc  laudatur;  CELSusque  in 
Paralyticis,  Hypocbondriacis,  et  Hyftericis  Mori  is 
ad  Frigidum  Balneum  confugere-monet.f  Nufqiiam 
vero  qoam  in  Rheumatifino  chronici  generis  utilius 
eft,  quia  fyftema  firmat,  irricabilitatem  iraminult,  et 

*  V'fd.  Opufc.  Med.  Praft.  p.  2C4. 
f  Celsus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
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vaforum  minutonim  conftriflionem   recludit.  la 
miiltis  morbis  quibus  obnoxii  funtParvuli,  in  Rachi- 
tide  priEcipue,   valde  infignes  funt   ejus  efFeftus. 
Dcbilitas  univerfa  Solidorum  Vivorum  in  hoc  morbo 
imbecillitas,  Perioftei  et  Cartilaginum  vafa  Materiei 
Oflcje  deponendce  inepta  reddunc.    Corpore  igitur 
roborato,  vafifque  ad  debitum  tonum  Balnei  frigidi 
ope  reftitutis,  raorbi  caufa  omnino  tolletur.  Lavatio 
in  Aqua  marina  noftros  apiid  medicos  admodom 
celcbramr.    Et  quum  aqu«  Oceani  multo  fale  amaro 
Glauberi  imprsgnentur,  quod  vim  habet,  exterius 
adhibitum  valide  aftri6loriam,  corpus  fine  diibio 
robuftius  reddunt.    ^ger  etiam  in  marina  lavatione 
frigori  minus  obnoxius  efl;  i°.  Quia  aquafalfa  cutis 
fenfibilitatem  paululum  hebetat.    2°.  Non  tamen  cito 
ex  fuperficie  corporis  evaporatur  quara  aqua  diilcis 
et  infulfa.     3°.  Salium  flimulus,  quendam  forfan 
calorem  in  cute  poffit  excitare.    Aqua  vero  fontana 
frigiditate  falfam  utplurimum  excedit,  quapropttir  ubi 
actio  frigoris   Medicinalis  folummodo  requiritur, 
fern  per  eft  anieponenda. 

Tandem  L.  B.  raunus  AcADEMiiE  hujus  le:gibus 
mihi  prffifcriptum  abfolvi,  tuaeque  indulgentire  co- 
namen  hoc  primum  trado,  omni  ilia  folicicudine  atque 
diffiJentia  quse  fcriptor.^m  juvenem  in  tali  re  circum- 
fiflere  folet.  Si  fludia  in  quibus  per  multos  annos 
verfatus  fui,  me  magis  vacare  fiviffent,  Differtati  o  hsec 
forfan  leclu  dignior  fuiffet:  Mihi  autem  perlliafum 
eft,  nullum  neque  tempus  neque  liraje  mess  b.borera 
hoc  effecturum  fuiffe,  ut  mihi  oranin6  arridere.poflet. 
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Argumentu'"  quod  fufcepi  taiitam  habet  amplitu 
dineiTi  torque  partes  compleftitur,  ut  opus  mcum 
Epitome  porius  quam  Tra£}:dtus  Philofoplilcus  au'^ 
Medicus  videatur.  Thefes  autem  Acaderai-^ce  intra 
limites  tam  arftos  coercentur,  ut  carptim  breviterque 
lingula  perftringere  coaftus  fim.  Curr-culo  ftudi- 
orum  expleto,  quum  raaturior  astas  ingenium  magis 
c:xcoluerit,  erit  rniiii  et  majus  otium  et  facultas  de 
hioc  argumento  diflerendi.  Inrerea  fpero,  Le^Vorem 
c  andiilum,  Errores  vel  fermonis  vel  judicii  qui  in  hoc 
1  entamine  obfervari  poffint,  benevolc  condonaturum 
die. 

'  "  Sunt  delifla  tamen,  quibus  ignovifle  velimus: 

'  *  Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit  quem  vuh  manusac  mens; 

*  •Necfemper  fieretquodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 

 "  Non  ego  paucis 

"  Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
"  Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura." 

HoR.  Ars  Poet. 
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PERMIT  me,  my  dear  fon,  to  ofFer  to  your 
acceptance  this  little  Manual  of  Medical 
Ethics.  In  the  compofition  of  it,  my  thoughts 
were  direfted  towards  your  late  excellent  Brother, 
with  the  tenderefl:  impulfe  of  paternal  love  :  and  not 
a  fingle  moral  rule  was  framed  without  a  fecret  view 
to  his  defignation;  and  an  anxious  wifli  that  it  might 
influence  his  future  condufl. 

To  you,  who  polTefs,  in  no  inferior  degree,  my 
efleem  and  attachment;  who  are  profecuting  the 
fame  ftudies,  and  with  the  fame  object ;  my  folici- 
tudes  are  naturally  transferred.  And  I  am  perfuadedj 
thefe  united  conliderations  will  powerfully  and  per- 
manently operate  upon  your  ingenuous  mind. 

It  is  the  characteriftic  of  a  wife  man  to  a£t  on 
determ'nate  principles  ;  afhd  of  a  good  man  to  be 
alTured  that  they  are  conformable  to  re£titude  and 
virtue.  The  relations  in  which  a  phyfician  (lands  to 
his  patients,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  the  public,  are 
complicated  and  multifarious  ;  involving  much  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  extenfive  moral  duties. 
The  ftudy  of  profellional  Ethics,  therefore,  cannot 
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fail  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  the  underflanding; 
whilft  the  obfervance  of  the  duties  which  they 
enjoin,  will  foften  your  manners,  expand  your  afFec- 
tions,  and  form  yoa  to  that  propriety  and  dignity  of 
condiift,  which  are  effential  to  the  charaflrer  of  a 
GENTLEMAN.     The  academical   advantages  you 
have  enjoyed  at  Cambridge,  and  thofe  you  now 
poffefs  in  Edinburgh,  will  qualify  you,  I  truft,  for  an 
ample  and  honourable  fphere  of  aftion.     And  I 
devoutly  pray,  that  the  bleffing  of  God  may  attend 
all  your  purfuits  ;  rendering  them  at  once  fubfer- 
vient  to  your  own  felicity,  and  the  good  of  your 
fellow-creatures. 

Senfible  that  I  begin  to  experience  the  prelFure  of 
advancing  years,  I  regard  the  prefent  publication  as 
the  conclufion,  in  this  way,  of  ray  profeffional  labours. 
I  may,  therefore,  without  impropriety,  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  confecrating  them  to  you,  as  a  paternal 
•legacy.  And  I  feel  cordial  faiisfaftion  in  the  occa- 
sion, of  thus  teflifying  the  efteem  and  tendernefs  with 
which,  whilll  life  fubfilts,  I  lhall  remain. 

Your  afFe£lionate  friend, 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL. 
Manchejier,  Feb.  20,  1803. 
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THE  firfl:  chapter  of  the  following  work  was 
corapofed  in  the  fpring  of  1792,  at  the  requefl: 
of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Manchefter 
Infirmary  :  and  the  fubftance  of  it  conftitutes  the 
code  of  laws,  by  which  the  prafiice  of  that  compre.- 
henlive  inftitution  is  now  governed.*  The  author 
was  afterwards  induced,  by  an  earneft  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  advancement  of  his  profellion, 
to  enlarge  the  plan  of  his  undertaking,  and  to  frame 
a  general  fyftem  of  Medical  Ethics  ;  that  the 
ofEcial  conduct  and  mutual  intercourfe  of  the  faculty 
might  be  regulated  by  precife  and  acknowledged 
princ  pies  of  urbanity  and  reftitude.  Printed  copies 
of  the  fcheme  were,  therefore,  diftributed  amongft 
.his  numerous  correfpondents  ;  by  rnofl  of  whom  it 
was  warmly  encouraged  ;  and  by  many  of  thepa  was 
honoured  with  valuable  fuggeflions  for  its  improve- 
ment.! 


•  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  I. 
t  See  Notes  and  iJlullrations,  No.  II, 
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Whilfl  the  author  was  thus  extending  his  views 
and  carrying  on  his  work  with  ardour,  he  loft  the 
ftrongefl  incentive  to  its  profecution,  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  fon,  who  had  nearly  completed  the 
courfe  of  his  academical  education ;  and  whofe 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  promlfed  to  ren- 
der him  an  ornament  to  the  healing  art.  This  me- 
lancholy event  was  followed,  not  many  years  after- 
wards, by  a  fecond  family  lofs,  equally  affl:£tive ; 
and  the  defign  has  ever  fince  been  wholly  fufpended. 
The  author  now  refumes  it,  animated  by  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  another  fon,  who  has 
lately  exchanged  the  purfuits  of  general  fcience  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  ftudy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
He  feels  at  the  fame  time  imprefi'ed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  langour  of  forrow  becomes  culpable, 
"when  it  obflru^ts  the  offices  of  an  active  vocation. 

I  hold  every  man,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Elements  of  the  Common  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, a  debtor  to  his  profeffion  ;  from  the  which  as 
"  men  of  courfe  do  feek  to  receive  countenance  and 
"  profit,  fo  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  them- 
"  felves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  orua- 
*'  ment  thereunto.  This  is  performed,  in  fome 
*'  degree,  by  the  honed  and  liberal  practice  of  a 
"  profeffion  ;  when  men  fliall  carry  a  refpe£):  not  to 
"  defcend  into  any  courfe  that  is  corrupt  and  unwor- 

thy  thereof,  andpreferve  themfelves  free  from  the 

abufes  wherewith  the  fame  profeffion  is  noted  ro 
"  be  infeded :  but  much  more  is  this  performed,  if 
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**  a  man  be  able  to  vifit  and  ftrengthen  the  roots  and 
"  foundat  on  of  the  fcience  itfelf ;  thereby  not  only 
*'  grac'ng  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  alfo 
*'  amplifying  it  in  profefllon  and  fubltance." 

It  was  the  author's  original  intention  to  have 
treated  of  the  powers,  privileoes,  honours,  and 
EMOLUMENTS  of  the  FACULTY ;  but  he  now  con- 
ceives,  that  this  would  lead  him  into  a  field  of  inves- 
tigation too  wide  and  digreffive  ;  and  therefore 
choofes  to  confine  himfelf  to  what  more  flridly 
belongs  to  Medical  Ethics. 

To  thefe  inftitutes  he  has  annexed  an  Anniverfary 
Difcourfe,  delivered  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Bafs- 
nett  Percival,  LL  B.  before  the  prefident  and 
governors  of  the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool.  As  it  is 
an  addrefs  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  the  offi- 
cers, the  clergy,  and  the  trullees  of  the  charicy,  on 
their  refpeflive  hofpital  duties,  by  one  competent  to 
the  fubjeft  from  his  early  ftudies,  it  cannot  but  be 
deemed  fufficiently  appropriate  to  the  prefcnt  work, 
exclufively  of  a  father's  claim  to  the  privilege  of  its 
infertion. 

The  aphoristic  form  of  this  code  of  Medical 
Ethics,  though  adapted  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  for- 
bids, in  a  great  meafure,  all  digrefiion  ;  and  even  pre- 
cludes the  d  fcufilon  of  many  interefting  points, 
nearly  connect d  with  the  fubje(fl:.  Supplemen- 
tary NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS,  therefore,  are 
nectfiary  to  the  completion  of  the  author's  plan  : 
and  he  trufls  the  candid  reader  will  grant  him  the 
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liberty  of  thus  ftating  his  opinions  more  at  large; 
of  rectifying  mifconceptions,  to  which  the  brevity 
cflential  to  the  work  may  give  rife  ;  and  of  correct- 
ing whatever  fubfequent  reflexion,  or  the  judicious' 
obfervations  of  his  friends,  may  difcover  to  be 
erroneous. 

A  confiderable  portion  of  thefe  flieets  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A. 
whilft  engaged  in  the  compofition  of  his  Enquiry 
ipto  the  Duties  of  JVIen  ;  a  work  that  reflects  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  abilities  and  philanthropy  of 
the  author  ;  and  which  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  the 
moft  complete  fyftem  extant  of  Practical  Ethics. 
The  chapter  concerning  phyficians  contains  a  refe- 
rence to  thefe  inftitutes,  exprelfed  in  the  moft  grati- 
fying terms  of  friendfliip  ;  and  it  treats  fo  largely  of 
the  duties  of  the  faculty,  as  to  feem,  at  firft  view,  to 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  manual.  But  the 
two  publications  differ  not  only  in  their  plan,  but 
in  many  of  their  leading  objects  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  rather  illuftrate  than  interfere  with 
each  other'.  The  fame  remarks  may  be  applied  tc 
the  excellent  leCtures  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Even  the 
Statuta  Moralia  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
whatever  merit  or  authority  they  poffefs,  are  not 
fufficiencly  comprehenfive  for  the  exiiling.  fphere  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  duty  ;  and  by  the  few  regu^ 
lations  which  th^y  efcablifli,  they  tacitly  fiuiftion  the 
recommendation  of  a  fuller  and  more  adequate  code 
of  profeflional  offices. 
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Copies  of  the  former  unfinifhed  impreffion  of  this 
work  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  libraries  of  feveral 
Infirmaries,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  author  has  reafon  to  hope,  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  excite  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  hofpital 
police.  Amongfl:  other  pleafing  proofs  of  this  truth, 
he  refers  with  peculiar  fatisfaftion  to  the  late  publi- 
cations of  his  friends,  Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  bart.  and  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Newcaflle-upon-Tyne. 

This  work  was  originally  entitled,  "  Medical 
Jurisprudence;"  but  fome  correfpondents  of  re- 
:fpe£table  judgment  having  objefted  to  the  term  Juris- 
prudence, it  has  been  changed  to  Ethics.  Accord- 
;ing  to  the  definition  of  Juftinian,  however,  Jurifpru- 
idence  may  be  underftood  to  include  moral  injuudions 
ias  well  as  pofitive  ordinances.  Juris  pracepta  fiint 
<h<2c — honejle  vivere,  altenm  non  ladere^fuum  cuiqite 
•  iribuere. — Inst.  Justin,  lib.  i,  p.  3. 

> 

Manchejler^  Feb.  15,  1803. 
n' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT,   RELATIVE  TO  HOS- 
PITALS, OR  OTHER  MEDICAL  CHARITIESi 

I.  T  TOSPITAL  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
fhould  miriifter  to  the  fick,  with  due  impref- 
fions  of  the  importance  of  their  office;  reflecting,  that 
the  eafe,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of  thofe  committed 
to  their  charge  depend  on  their  skill,  attention,  and 
fidelity.  They  should  study,  alfo,  in  their  deport- 
irfent  fo  to  unite  tendernefs  with  Jleadinefs^  and 
condescension  with  authority^  as  to  infpire  the  minds  of 
their  patients  with  gratitude,  respedt,  and  confidence. 

c  c  2 
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II.  The  choice  of  a  phyfician,  or  furgeon,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  hospital  patients,  consistently  with  the  re- 
gular and  eftabliflied  fuccelTion  of  medical  attendance. 
Yet  peifonal  confidence  Is  not  lefs  important  to  the  - 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  than  of  the  rich 
under  fimilar  circumflances:  and  it  would  be  equally 
jiifl;  and  humane,  to  enquire  into  and  to  indulge  their 
partialities,  by  occafionally  calling  into  confultation 
the  favourite  practitioner.  The  rectitude  and  wisdom 
of  this  conduct  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when  it  is 
recollefted  that  patients  in  hofpitals  not  unfrequently 
request  their  difcharge,  on  a  deceitful  plea  of  having 
received  reliefj  and  afterwards  procure  another  re- 
commendation, that  they  may  be  admitted  under  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon  of  thcT  choice.  Such  practices 
involve  in  them  a  degree  of  falfehood ;  produce  unne- 
ceflary  trouble;  and  may  be  the  occafion  of  irrepa- 
rable lofs  of  time  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

III.  The  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  patients, 
under  critical  circumstances,  require  to  !)e  known  and 
to  be  attended  to,  no  less  than  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafes.  Thus  extreme  timicUty  with  refpecl  to  ve- 
in^';e6tion  contra-indicates  its  ufe  in  certain  cafes  and 
conftitutions.  Even  the  prejudices  of  the  fick  are  not 
to  be  contemned,  or  oppofed  with  harfhnefs  :  for 
though  filenced  by  authority,  they  will  operate  fe- 
^retly  and  forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxi- 
ety, arlci  watchfulnefs. 

IV.  As  niifapprehenfion  may  magnify  real  evils, 
or  create  imaginary  ones,  no  difcujfion  concernmg  thq 
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uature  of  the  cafe  IhouU  be  entered  into  befoi-e  the 
patients,  either  with  the  houfe  furgeon,  the  pupils  of 
the  hofpitals,  or  any  medical  vifitor. 

y.  In  the  large  wards  of  an  Infirmary,  the  patients 
should  be  interrogated  concerning  their  complaints 
in  a  tone  of  toice  which  cannot  be  overheard.  Se. 
crecy,  alfo,  when  required  by  peculiar  circumstances^ 
Ihould  be  strictly  oliferved.  And  females  fliould 
always  be  treated  wiih  the  mofl  fcrupulous  delicacy. 
To  negle£t  or  to  fport  with  their  feelings  is  cruelty; 
and  every  wound  thus  inflicted  tends  to  produce  a 
calloufuess  of  mind,  a  contempt  of  decorum,  and  an 
infenfibiliry  to  modefty  and  virtue.  Let  thefe  confi- 
derations  be  forcibly  and  repeatedly  urged  on  the 
hofpital  pupils. 

VI.  The  moral  and  religious  influence  of  ficknefs  is 
fo  favourable  to  the  beft  interefls  of  men  and  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  an  important  objeft 
in  the  eftablifliment  of  every  hofpital.  The 
tions  for  promoting  it  {hould,  therefore,  be  encouraged, 
by  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  whenever  feafonable 
opportunities  occur  :  and  by  pointing  out  thefe  to 
the  officiating  clergyman,  the  facred  offices  will  be 
performed  with  propriety,  difcrimination,  and  greater 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  The  charadler  of  a  phyficiaa 
is  ufually  remote  either  fromfuperftitionor  enthufiafm: 
and  the  aid  which  he  is  now  exhorted  to  give,  will 
tend  to  their  exclufion  from  the  fick  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, where  their  effedfs  have  ofteii  been  known  t» 
be  not  only  baneful,  but  even  fatsd. 
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VII.  It  is  one  of  the  circumflances  which  foftens 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  fo- 
licitudes  attendant  on  the  difpofal  of  property.  "Yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  obfervation  :  and  it  may 
be  neceffary  that  an  hofpital  patient,  on  the  bed  of 
ficknefs  and  death,  fliould  be  reminded,  by  feme 
friendly  monitor,  of  the  importance  of  a  lafi  will  and 
testament  to  his  wife,  children,  or  relatives,  who, 
otherwise,  might  be  deprived  of  his  effects,  of  his 
expefted  prize  money,  or  of  fome  future  refiduary 
legacy.  This  kind  office  will  be  beft  performed  by 
the  houfe  fnrgeon,  whofe  frequent  attendance  on  the 
sick  dirainiflies  their  referve,  and  entitles  him  to  their 
familiar  confidence.  And  he  will  doubtlefs  regard 
the  performance  of  it  as  a  duty:  for  whatever  is  right 
to  be  done,  and  cannot  by  another  be  fo  well  done, 
has  the  full  force  of  moral  and  perfonal  obligation. 

VIII.  The  phyficians  and  furgeons  fliould  not 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  reftrained,  by  parfimonious 
confiderations,  from  prefcribing  wine^  and  drugs  even 
of  high  price,  when  required  in  difeafes  of  extraor- 
dinary malignity  and  danger.  The  efficacy  of  every 
medicine  is  proportionate  to  its  purity  and  goodnefsj 
and  on  the  degree  of  thefe  properties,  cateris paribus, 
both  the  cure  of  the  fick,  and  the  fpeedinefs  of  its 
accomplifliment,  must  depend.  But  when  drugs  of 
inferior  quality  are  employed,  it  is  requifiie  to  admi- 
nifter  them  in  larger  dofes,  and  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
them  a  longer  period  of  time;  circumflances,  which, 
probably,  more  than  counterbalance  any  favings  in 
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their  original  price.  If  the  cafe,  however,  were  far 
othervvife,  no  ceconomy,  of  a  fatal  tendency,  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  instituiions,  founded  on  pr  nciples 
of  the  purefb  beneficence,  and  which,  in  this  age  and 
country,  when  well  conduced,  can  never  want  con- 
tributions adequate  to  their  liberal  fupport. 

IX.  The  medical  gentlemen  of  every  charitably 
inftitution  are,  in  fome  degree,  refponfible  for,  and  the 
guardians  of,  the  honour  of  eacti  other.  No  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon,  there  fore,  (hould  reveal  occurrences 
in  the  hofpital,  which  may  injure  the  reputation  of 
any  one  of  his  colleagues;  except  under  the  reftric- 
tion  contained  in  the  fucceeding  article. 

X.  No  profeJJ'ional  charge  fhould  be  made  by  a 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
against  any  alTociate,  without  previoufly  laying  the 
complaint  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  belong- 
ing to  the  inftitution,  that  they  may  judge  concerning 
the  reafonablenefs  of  its  grounds,  aud  the  meafures 
to  be  adopted. 

XI.  A  proper  difcrim'mation  being  eftabliflied  in  all 
hofpitals  between  the  medical  and  chirurgical  cafes, 
it  Ihould  be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  phyficians 
and  fnrgeons,  on  the  admifCon  of  patients. 

XII.  Whenever  cafes  occur,  attended  with  cir- 
cumflances  not  heretofore  obferved,  or  in  which  the 
ordinary  modes  of  prafbice  have  been  attempted 
without  fuccefs,  it  is  for  the  public  good,  and  in  an  es- 
pecial degree  advantageous  to  the  poor,  (who,  being 
5he  moft  numerous  clafs  of  fociety,  are  the  greatefl: 
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beneficiaries  of  the  healing  art,)  that  new  remedies 
and  new  methods  of  chirurgical  treatment  should  be  de- 
vifed.  But  in  the  accomplifliment  of  this  falutary  pur- 
pofe,  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  fliould  be  fcrupu- 
-loufly  and  confcientloufly  governed  by  found  reafon, 
juft  analogy,  or  well-authenticated  fa£ts.  And  no 
fuch  trials  fliould  be  inftituted,  without  a  previous 
confultation  of  the  phyficians  or  furgeons,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

XIII.  To  advance  profeffional  improvement,  a 
friendly  and  unreferved  intercourse  fliould  fubfift 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  f^iculty,  with  a  free 
communication  of  whatever  is  extraordinary  or  inte- 
refting  in  the  courfe  of  their  hofpital  practice;  and  an 
account  of  every  cafe  or  operation, which  is  rare,  curious, 
,  or  inft;ru£tive,  fliould  be  drawn  up  by  the  phyfician 
.  or  furgeon,  to  whofe  charge  it  devolves,  and  entered 

in  a  regifler  kept  for  the  purpofe,  but  open  only  to 
the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  charity. 

XIV.  Hofpital  regi/lers  ufually  contain  only  a 
fimple  report  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and 
difchargcd.     By  adopting  a  more  comprehenfive 

.  plan,  they  might  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  medical 
'  fcience,  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  following 
flceich  is  offered,  with  deference,  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty.  Let  the  regifl:er  confifl:  of  three  tables; 
the  firfl:  fpecifying  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
cured,  relieved,  difcharged,  or  deadj  the  fecond,  the 
feveral  difeafes  of  the  patients,  with  their  events ; 
the  third,  the  fexes,  ages,  and  occupations  of  the  ap- 
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tients.  The  ages  (liould  be  reduced  into  clafles;  and 
the  tables  adapted  to  the  four  divifions  of  the  year. 
By  fuch  an  inftitution,  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  fick- 
nefs;  the  attack, progrefs,  and  ceflcition  of  epidemicks  j 
the  comparative  healthinefs  of  different  fituations, 
climates,  and  feafons;  the  influence  of  particular 
trades  and  raanufaflures  on  health  and  life;  with 
many  other  curious  circumflances,  not  more  inte- 
refling  to  phyficians  than  to  the  community;  would 
be  afcertained  with  fufficient  precifion. 

XV.  By  the  adoption  of  the  regijier,  recommended 
in  the  foregoing  article,  phyficians  and  furgeons 
would  obtain  a  clearer  infight  into  the  comparative 
fuccefs  of  their  hofpital  and  private  praftice,  and 
would  be  incited  to  a  diligent  inveftigation  of  the 
caufes  of  fuch  diiFerence.  In  particular  difeafes  it 
will  be  found  to  fubfift  in  a  very  remarkable  degree : 
and  the  difcretionary  power  of  the  phyfician  or  fur- 
geon,  in  the  admiffion  of  patients,  could  not  be  exer- 
ted with  more  jufhice  or  humanity,  than  in  refufing 
to  confign  to  lingering  fuffering,  and  almofl  certain 
death,  a  numerous  clafs  of  patients,  inadvertently 
recommended  as  objedfs  of  thefe  charitable  inflitu- 
tions.  "  In  judging  of  difeafes  with  regard  to  the 
"  propriety  of  their  reception  into  hofpitals,"  fays 
"  an  excellent  writer,  "  the  following  general  cir- 
"  cumflances  are  to  be  confidered  : — 

*'  Whether  they  be  capable  of  fpeedy  relief;  be- 
"  caufe,  as  it  is  the  indention  of  charity  to  relieve  as 
"  great  a  number  as  pofTible,  a  quick  change  of  ob- 
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**  je^ts  is  to  be  wiflied;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  inbred 
"  difeafe  of  hofpitab  will  alinoll  inevitably  creep,  in 
"  fome  degree,  upon  one  wno  continues  a  long  time 
"  in  them,  but  will  rarely  attack  one,  whofe  ftay  is 
"  fliort. 

"  Whether  they  require  in  a  particular  manner 
the  fuperintendance  of  ikilful  perfons,  either  onac- 
count  of  their  acute  and  dangerous  nature,  or  any 
"  fingularity  or  intricacy  attending  them,  or  erro- 
"  neous  opinions  prevailing  among  the  common 
"  people  concerning  their  treatment. 

*'  Whether  th&y  be  contagious,  or  fubjeft  in  a  pe- 
'*  culiar  degree  to  taint  the  air,  and  generate  pefti- 
"  lential  diieafes. 

"  Whether  a  frefli  and  pure  air  be  peculiarly  re- 
**  quifite  for  their  cure,  and  they  be  remarkably  in- 
"jured  by  any  vitiation  of  it."* 

XVI.  But  no  precautions  relative  to  the  reception 
of  patients,  who  labour  under  maladies  incapable  of 
relief,  contagious  in  their  nature,  or  liable  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  confinement  in  an  impure  atmofphere,  can 
obviate  the  evils  arifing  from  clofe  wards,  and  the 
falfe  occonomy  of  crowding  a  number  of  perfons  into 
the  leafl  poffible  fpace.  There  are  inbred  difeafes 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  to 
pervent,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  by  a  £ir\^  and 
perfevering  attention  to  the  whole  medical  polity  of 
the  hofpital.    I'his  comprehends  the  difcriraination 


*  See  Dr.  Aikin's  Thoughts  on  Holpluls,p.  ai. 
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of  cafes  'idmifTible,  air,  diet,  cleanlinef?,  and  drugs  ; 
each  of  which  articles  fliould  be  fubjefted  to  a  rigid 
fcrutiny,  at  ftated  periods  of  time.f 

XVII.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  committee  ih^ 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to  be  held  monthly,  would 
tend  to  facilitate  this  interefting  inveftigation,  and  to 
accomplifli  the  moH:  important  obje^ls  of  it.  By  the 
free  communication  of  remarks,  various  improvements 
would  be  fuggefted;  by  the  regular  difcuffiou  of  them, 
they  would  be  reduced  to  a  definite  and  confiftent 
form;  and  by  the  authority  of  united  fufFrages,  they 
would  have  full  influence  over  the  governors  of  the 
charity.  The  exertions  of  individuals,  however  be- 
nevolent or  judicious,  often  give  rife  to  jealoufy;  are 
oppofed  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  confulted;  and 
prove  inefficient,  by  wanting  the  colleciive  energy  of 
numbers. 

XVIII.  The  harmonious  intercourfe  which  has 
been  recommended  to  the  gentlem.en  of  the  faculty, 
will  naturally  produce  frequent  conf illations,  viz.  of 
the  phyficians  on  medical  cafes,  of  the  furgeons  on 
ch.rurgical  cafes,  and  of  both  united  in  cafes  of  a  com- 
pound  nature,  which,  falling  under  the  department  of 
each,  may  admit  of  elucidation  by  the  reciprocal  aid 
of  the  two  profeiTions. 

XIX.  In  confultations  on  medical  cafes,  the  junior 
phyfician  prefcnt  fliould  deliver  his  opinion  firft,  and 
the  others  in  the  progreffive  order  of  their  feniority^ 
The  fame  order  fhould  be  obfcrved  in  chirurgical 


t  See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  Ill- 
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cafes;  and  a  majority  fhould  be  decifive  iiiix)^]^.  but 
if  the  numbers  be  equal,  the  decifion  fhould  rail  with 
the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  under  whofe  care  the  patient 
is  placed.  No  decifion,  however,  fliould  reftrain  the 
a^ing  praftiiioner  from  makiug  fuch  variauons  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  as  future  contingences  may  re- 
quire, or  a  fiirther  infight  into  the  nature  of  the 
diforder  may  fliew  to  be  expedient. 

XX.  In  confutations  on  mixed  rtifes,  the  junior 
furgeon  fliould  deliver  his  op'mion  firfl:,  and  his  bre- 
thren afterwards  in  fucceffion,  according  to  progref- 
five  feniority.  The  junior  phyfician  prefent  fliould 
deliver  his  opinion  after  the  fenior  furgeon;  and  the 
other  phyficians  in  the  order  above  prefcribed. 

XXI.  In  every  confultation,  the  cafe  to  be  con- 
fidered  fliould  be  concifely Jiated  by  the  phyfician  or 
furgeon,  who  requeflis  the  aid  of  his  brethren.  The 
opinions  relative  to  it  fliould  be  delivered  with  bre- 
vity, agreeably  to  the  preceding  arrangement,  and  the 
decifions  collefted  in  the  fame  order.  The  order  of 
feniority,  among  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  may  be 
regulated  by  the  dates  of  their  refpetTtive  appoint- 
ments in  the  hofpital. 

XXII.  Due  notice  fliould  be  given  of  a  con- 
fultation, and  no  perfon  admitted  to  it,  except  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  hofpital,  and  the 
houfc-furgeon,  without  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  gentlemen  prefent.  If  an  examination  of  the 
patient  be  previoufly  neceflfary,  the  particular  cir- 
cumfl:ances  of  danger  or  difficulty  fliould  be  carefully 
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«^)ncealed  from  him,  and  every  jud  precaution  ufed 
to  guard  him  from  anxiety  or  alarm. 

XXIII.  No  important  operation  fliould  be  deter- 
mined upon,  without  a  confultation  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  a  majority  of 
them.  Twenty-four  hours  notice  fliould  be  given  of 
the  propofed  operation,  except  in  dangerous  accidents, 
or  when  peculiar  circuraitances  occur,  which  may 
render  delay  hazardous.  The  prefence  of  a fpeSlator 
iliould  not  be  allowed  during  an  operation,  without 
the  exprefs  permillion  of  the  operator.  All  extra- 
official  interference  in  the  management  of  it  fliould  be 
forbidden.  A  decorous  Jilence  ought  to  be  obferved. 
It  may  be  humane  and  falutary,  however,  for  one  of 
the  attending  phyficians  or  furgeons  to  fpeak  occa- 
fionally  to  the  patient;  to  comfort  him  under  his^ 
fufferings;  and  to  give  him  aflurance,  if  confiflent 
with  truth,  that  the  operation  goes  on  well,  and  pro- 
mifes  a  fpeedy  and  fuccefsful  termination.* 

As  a  hofpital  is  the  bed  fchool  for  practical  furgery, 
it  would  be  liberal  and  beneficial  to  invite,  in  rotation, 
two  furgeons  of  the  town,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
inflitut'on,  to  be  prefent  at  each  operation. 

XXIV.  Hofpital  confultations  ought  not  to  be 
held  on  Sundays,  except  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity  j 

•  The  fubftapce  of  the  five  preceding  articles  (xix.'xx.  xxi. 
XXII.  XXIII.)  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Fernar  and  Mr.  Simmons,  at 
the  time  when  I  was  defircd,  by  them  and  my  other  colleagues,  to 
frame  a  code  of  rules  for  the  Manchefler  Infirmary.  1  he  additiom, 
aowmad  e  are  intended  to  adapt  them  to  general  ufe. 
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and  on  fuch  occafions  an  hour  fhould  be  appointed, 
which  does  not  interfere  M'ith  attendance  on  public 
worfliip. 

XXV.  It  is  an  eflablifhed  ufage,  in  fome  hofpitals, 
to  have  a  Jiated  day  in  the  week  for  the  performance 
of  operations.  But  this  may  occafion  improper  delay, 
or  equally  unjuflifiable  anticipation.  When  feveral 
operations  are  to  take  place  In  fucceffion,  one  patient 
{hould  not  have  his  mind  agitated  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fufFerings  of  another.  The  furgeon  fhould 
change  his  apron,  when  befmeared ;  and  the  table  or 
inftruments  Ihould  be  freed  from  all  marks  of  blood, 
and  every  thing  that  may  excite  terror. 

XXVI.  Dispensaries  afford  the  widefl  fphere 
for  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  comprehending  not  only 
fuch  as  ordinarily  occur,  but  thofe  which  are  fo  in- 
fe£i:ious,  malignant,  and  fatal,  as  to  be  excluded  from 
admifTion  into  Infirmaries.  Happily,  alfo,  they  nei- 
ther tend  to  countera<fl  that  fpirit  of  independence, 
which  fliould  be  feduloufly  foflered  in  the  poor,  nor 
to  preclude  the  practical  exercife  of  thofe  relative 
duties,  "  the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and  brother,'* 
which  conftimte  the  flrongeft  moral  bonds  of  fociety. 
Being  inftitutions  lefs  fplendid  and  expenfive  than 
hofpitals,  they  are  well  adapted  to  towns  of  mode- 
rate fize;  and  might  even  be  eftabliflied,  without 
difHculty,  in  populous  country  di(tri<^s.  Phyficians 
and  furgeons,  in  fuch  fituations,  have  generally  great 
influence  j  and  it  would  be  truly  honoutable  to  exert 
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it  in  a  caufe  fubfervient  to  the  intcrefts  of  medical 
lcien«,  of  commerce,  and  of  philanthropy.* 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  Difpenfaries,  are  fo 
nearly  fimihur  to  thole  of  hofpital  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  as  to  be  comprehended  under  the  fame  pro- 
felEonal  and  moral  rules.  Bnt  gre-Aiex  authori!y  and 
greater  condefcenfion  will  be  found  requifite  in  do- 
meftic  attendance  on  the  poor.  And  human  nature 
mud  be  intimately  ftudied,  to  acquire  that  full  afcen- 
dancy  over  the  prejudices,  the  caprices,  and  the  paf- 
Consof.the  fick,  and  of  their  relatives,  which  is 
eflent  al  to  medical  fuccefs. 

XXVII.  Hofpitals,  apprjpriated  to  particular 
maladies,  are  eftabliflied  in  different  places,  and 
claim  both  the  patronage  and  the  aid  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty.  To  an  Asylum  for  Female 
Patients,  labouring  under  Syphilis,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  difcourageraents  have  been  too  often 
and  fucceisfuily  oppoftd.  Yet  whoever  reflefts  on 
the  variety  of  difeafes  to  which  the  human  body  is 
incident,  will  find,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  them 
are  der:ved  from  immoderate  paffions,  and  vicious 
indulgences.  Sloth,  intemperance,  and  irregular 
delires,  are  the  great  fources  of  thofe  evils,  which 
contracft  the  duration,  and  embitter  the  enjoyment,  of 
life.  But  humanity,  whilfl  (lie  bewails  the  vices  of 
mankind,  incites  us  to  allcvrate  .he  miferies  which 
flow  from  them.    And  it  may  be  proved  that  a 

*  See  Notes  and  lUuItrations,  x-o.  IV. 
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Lock  Hospital  is  an  inflitution  founded  on  the 
moO:  benevolent  principles,  confonant  to  found  policy, 
and  favourable  to  reformation  and  to  virtue.  It 
provides  relief  for  a  painful  and  loathfome  diftemper, 
■which  contaminates,  in  its  progrefs,  the  innocent  as 
•well  as  the  guilty,  and  extends  its  baneful  influence 
to  future  generations.  It  reflores  to  virtue  and  to 
religion  thofe  votaries  whom  pleafure  has  feduced,  or 
villainy  has  betrayed  ;  and  who  now  feel,  by  fad 
experience,  that  ruin,  mifery,  and  difgrace,  are  the 
wages  of  Jin.  Over  fuch  obje£ls  pity  fheds  the  ge- 
nerous tear;  aufteriiy  foftens  into  forgivenefs ;  aud 
benevolence  expands  at  the  gnited  pleas  of  frailty, 
penitence,  and  wretchednefs.* 

No  peculiar  rules  of  conduft  are  requiflte  in  the 
medical  attendance  on  Lock  Hospitals.  But  as 
thefe  inftitutions  muft,  from  the  nature  of  their  object:, 
be  in  a  great  meafure  fliut  from  the  infped^ion  of  the 
public,  it  will  behove  the  faculty  to  confider  themfelves 
as  refponfible,  in  an  extraordiiiary  degree,  for  their 
right  government ;  that  the  moral,  no  lefs  than  the 
medical,  purpofes  of  fuch  eftablifiiments  maybe  fully 
anfvvered.  The  ftriciefi:  decorum  fliould  be  obferved 
in  the  conduft  towards  the  female  patients;  no  young 
pupils  (hould  be  admitted  into  the  houfe  ;  every 
miniftering  office  fliould  be  performed  by  nurfes  pro- 

*  See  two  Reports,  intended  to  promote  the  eftabliflinienr  of  a 
Lock  Hofpital  at  Mancliefler,  in  the  year  1774,  infcrted  in  the 
Author's  Eflays  Medical,  Phi'.olbphrcal,  and  Experimental.  Yoh  lu 
p.  263,  4th  edit. 
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perly  inftriiaed ;  and  books  adapted  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  patients  fliould  be  put  into  their 
hands,  and  given  them  on  their  difcharge.  To  pro« 
vide  againfl  the  danger  of  urgent  want,  a  fmall  fum 
of  money,  and  decent  clothes,  fliould  at  this  time  be 
difpenfed  to  them ;  and  when  practicable,  fome  mode 
fliould  be  pointed  out  of  obtaining  a  reputable  live- 
lihood. 

XXVIII.  -Asylums  for  Insanity  poflTefs  accom- 
modations and  advantages,  of  which  the  poor  mufl:, 
in  ail  circumflances,  be  deftitute;  and  which  no.. pri- 
vate family,  however  opulent,  can  provide.  Of  thefe 
fchemes  of  benevolence  all  claiTes  of  men  may  have 
equal  occafion  to  participate  the  benefits  ;  for  human 
nature  itfelf  becomes  the  mournful  objefi  of  fuch 
inflitutions.  Other  difeafes  leave  man  a  rational 
and  moral  agent,  and  fometimes  improve  both  the 
faculties  of  the  head,  and  the  affeftions  of  the  heart. 
But  lunacy  fubverts  the  whole  rational  and  moral 
character;  extinguifties  every  tender  charity;  and 
excludes  the  degraded  fufferer  from  all  the  enjoyments 
and  advantages  of  fecial  intercourfe.  Painful  is  the 
office  of  a  phyfician,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  mi- 
nifter  to  fuch  humiliating  obje£ls  of  diflrefs:  yet  great 
mufl  be  his  felicity,  when  he  can  render  himfelf  in. 
fl:rumenial,  under  Providence,  in  the  reftoration  of 
reafon,  and  in  the  renewal  of  the  loft:  image  of  God. 
Let  no  one,  however,  promife  himfelf  this  divine 
privilege,  if  he  be  nor  deeply  flcilled  in  the  philofophy 
of  human  nature.    For  though  cafual  fuccefs  may 
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fomelimes  be  the  refult  of  empirical  practice,  rhe 
mediciha  mentis  can  only  be  adminiftered  with  fteady 
efficacy  by  him,  who,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  and  of  the  phyfical  caufes  which  regulate 
or  dillurb  its  movements,  unites  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  alTociation  ;  the  controul  of 
fancy  over  judgment;  the  force  of  hab't;  thedireftion 
and  comparative  ftrength  of  oppofite  paflions;  and 
the  reciprocal  dependences  and  relations  of  the  moral 
and  intelledual  powers  of  man. 

-J^XIX.  Even  thus  qualified  with  the  pre-requ'fite 
attainments,  thephyfician  will  find  that  he  has  anew 
region  of  medical  fcience  to  explore.  For  it  is  a 
circumftance  to  be  regretted,  both  by  th€  faculty  and 
the  pubi  c,  that  the  various  difeafes  which  are  clafled 
under  the  title  of  infanity,  remain  lefs  undcrftood  than 
any  others  with  wh'ch  mankind  are  vifited.  Hofpital 
inflitutions  furnifli  the  bell  means  of  acquiring  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  caufes,  nature,  and  cure. 
But  this  information  cannot  be  attained,  to  any  fa- 
tisfaflory  extent,  by  the  ordinary  attention  to  fingle 
and  unconne<fled  cafes.  The  fynthetic  plan  fliould  be 
adopted  ;  and  a  regular  journal  fliould  be  kept  of 
every  fpecies  of  the  malady  which  occurs,  arranged 
under  proper  heads,  with  a  full  detail  of  its'  rife, 
progrefs,  and  termination  ;  of  the  remedies  adminis- 
tered, and  of  their  effe^ls  in  its  feveral  ftages.  The 
age,  fex,  occupation,  mode  of  life,  and  (if  poffible} 
hered  tary  conlbtution  of  each  patient  fliouId  be 
jiQiedj  and  "when  the  event  proves  fatal,  the  brain. 
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an.!  other  organs  afFefle:^,  Ihculd  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  the  appearances  on  dilTcif^ion  minutely 
inferted  In  the  journal.  A  regifter  like  this,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  would  alTord  the  mofl  intereft- 
ing  and  authentic  documents;  the  \vant  of  which,  on 
a  late  melancholy  occafion,  was  felt  and  regretted  by 
the  whole  kingdom. 

XXX.  Lunatics  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  fecluded 
from  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who  are  interefted  in 
their  good  treatment;  and  their  complaints  of  ill- 
ufage  are  fo  often  falfe  or  fanciful,  as  to  obtain  little 
credit  or  attention,  even  when  well  founded.  The  phy- 
llcian,  therefore,  muft  feel  himfelf  under  the  ftri£lefl: 
obligation  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  tofecure 
to  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  all  the  tendernefs  and  induU 
gen6£,  compatible  with  fteady  andefFe£lual  government. 

XXXL  Certain  cafes  of  mania  feem  to  require 
a  boldnefs  of  praclice,  which  a  young  phyfician  of 
fenfibility  may  feel  a  reluctance  to  adopt.  On  fuch 
occafions  he  mufl  not  yield  to  timidity,  but  fortify  his 
mind  by  the  councils  of  his  more  experienced  brethren 
of  the  faculty.  Yet,  with  this  aid,  it  is  more  confo- 
nant  to  probity  to  err  on  the  fide  of  caution  than 
of  temerity.* 

Hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  for  inoculation,  for 
cancers,  &:c.  &c.  are  eftabliflied  in  diiferent  places  ; 
but  require  no  profeflional  duties,  which  arc  not  in- 
cluded under,  or  deducible  from,  the  precepts  already 
delivered. 

•  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  V. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

V 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT  IN  PRIVATE,  OR 
GENERAL  PRACTICE. 

I.  THE  moral  rules  of  condufl,  prefcrlbed  towards 
hofpital  patients,  ftiould  be  fully  adopted  in  private 
or  general  praflice.  Every  cafe,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  phyfician  or  furgeon,  fliould  be  treated 
with  attention,  fleadinefs,  and  humanity :  reafonable 
indulgence  fliould  be  granted  to  the  mental  imbecility 
and  caprices  of  the  fick :  fecrecy,  and  delicacy  when 
required  by  peculiar  circumflances,  fliould  be  ftriftly 
obferved.  And  the  familiar  and  confidential  inter- 
courfe,  to  which  the  faculty  are  admitted  in  their 
profeflional  vifits,  fliould  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  and 
■with  the  moft;  fcrupulous  regard  to  fidelity  and  honour. 

II.  The  ftri£left:  temperance  fliould  be  deemed  in- 
cumbent on  the  faculty;  as  the  praftice  both  of  phyfic 
and  furgery  at  all  times  requires  the  exercife  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  underflanding:  and  on  emergencies,  for 
which  no  profeflional  man  fliould  be  unprepared,  a 
fleady  hand,  an  acute  eye,  and  an  unclouded  head, 
may  be  eflential  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to  the 
life,  of  a  fellow-creature.    Philip  of  Macedou  repofed 
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with  entire  fecurity  on  the  vigilance  and  attention  of 
his  general  Parmenio.  In  his  hours  of  mirth  and 
conviviality  he  was  wont  to  fay,  "  Let  us  drink,  my 
*'  friends ;  we  may  do  it  with  fafety,  for  Parmenio 
"  never  drinks!"  The  moral  of  this  ftory  is  fufE- 
ciently  obvious  when  applied  to  the  faculty ;  but  it 
fliould  certainly  be  conftrued  with  great  limitation  by 
their  patients.* 

III.  A  phyfician  fliould  not  be  forward  to  make 
gloomy  prognoftications ;  becaufe  they  favour  of 
erapiricifm,  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  fer- 
vices  in  the  treatment  or  cure  of  the  difeafe.  But  he 
fliould  not  fail,  on  proper  occafions,  to  give  to  the 
friends  of  the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger,  when 
it  really  occurs,  and  even  to  the  patient  himfelf,  if 
abfolutely  neceffary.  This  office,  however,  is  fo  pe- 
culiarly alarming,  when  executed  by  him,  that  it 
ought  to  be  declined,  whenever  it  can  be  affigned  to 
any  other  perfon  of  fufficient  judgment  and  delicacy. 
For  the  phyfician  fliould  be  the  minifl:er  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  fick;  that  by  fuch  cordials  to  the 

.  drooping  fpirit,  he  may  fmooth  the  bed  of  death, 
:  revive  expiring  life,  and  counteraft  the  deprefl5ng  in- 
ifluence  of  thofe  maladies,  which  rob  the  philofopher 
I  of  fortitude,  and  the  Cliriflilan  of  confolation.f 

IV,  Officious  interference,  in  a  cafe  under  the  charge 
cof  another,  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.    No  med- 

•  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  VI. 
t  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  VIJ. 
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dling  inquiries  fliould  be  made  concerning  the  patient  j 
no  unnecefTary  hints  given,  relative  to  the  nature  or 
treatment  of  his  diforderj  nor  any  felfifli  conduct 
purfued,  that  may  dire<fHy  or  indireftly  tend  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  truft  repofed  in  the  phyfician  or  furgeon 
employed.  Yet  though  the  character  of  a  profelTional 
bufy-body,  whether  from  thoughtlelTnefs  or  craft,  is 
highly  reprehenfible,  there  are  occafions  which  not 
only  juftify  but  require  a  fpirited  interpofition.  When 
artful  Ignorance  grofsly  impofes  on  credulity;  when 
negledl  puts  to  hazard  an  important  life  ;  or  raflinefs 
threatens  it  with  ftill  more  imminent  danger;  a  me- 
dical neighbour,  friend,  or  relative,  apprized  of  fuch 
fafts,  will  juitly  regard  his  interference  as  a  duty. 
But  he  ought  to  be  careful,  that  the  information,  on 
which  he  afts,  is  well  founded ;  that  his  motives  are 
pure  and  honourable  ;  and  that  his  judgment  of  the 
meafures  purfued  is  built  on  experience  and  praftical 
knowledge,  not  on  fpeculative  or  theoretical  diffe- 
rences of  opinion.    The  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  will  fuggeft  the  mod  proper  mode  of  condufV. 
In  general,  however,  a  perfonal  and  confidential  ap- 
plication to  the  gentlemen,  of  the  facult}''  concerned 
lliould  be  the  firft  ftep  taken;  and  afterwards,  if 
necelTary,  the  tranfaflion  may  be  communicated  to 
the  patient  or  to  his  family. 

V.  When  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  is  called  to  a 
patient,  who  has  been  before  under  the  care  of  ano- 
ther gentleman  of  the  faculty,  a  confultation  with 
kira  fliould  be  propofed,  even  though  he  may  have 
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difcontinued  his  vifits :  his  praftice,  alfo,  fliould  be 
treated  with  candour,  and  juftified,  fo  far  as  probity 
and  truth  will  permit.  For  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 
the  primary  treatment  of  a  cafe  is  no  impeachment 
of  profeflional  ikill  or  knowledge  ;  and  it  often  ferves 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  a  difeafe,  and  to  fug- 
ged to  the  fubfequent  practitioner  more  appropriate 
means  of  relief.* 

VI.  In  large  and  opulent  towns,  the  diJlinBion 
between  the  provinces  of  phyfic  and  furgery  fliould 
be  fteadily  mtintained.  This  diftinflion  is  fanCtioned 
both  by  reafon  and  experience.  It  is  founded  on  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  two  profeffions ;  on  the 
educatioa  and  acquirements  requifite  for  their  mofl: 
beneficial  and  honourable  exercife  ;  and  tends  to 
promote  the  cpftiplete  cultivation  and  advancement 
of  each.  For  the  divifion  of  ikill  and  labour  is  no 
lefs  advantageous  in  the  liberal  than  in  the  mechanic 
arts:  and  both  phyfic  and  furgery  are  fo  compre- 
henfive,  and  yet  fo  far  from  perfection,  as  feparately 
to  give  full  fcope  to  the  induftry  and  genius  of  their 
refpeftive  profeiTors.  Experience  has  fully  evinced 
the  benefits  of  the  difcrimination  recommended,  which 
is  eftabliflied  in  every  well-regulated  hofpital,  and  is 
thus  exprefsly  authorized  by  the  faculty  themfelves, 
and  by  thofe  who  have  the  bed  opportunities  of 
Judging  of  the  proper  application  of  the  healing  art. 
No  phyfician  or  furgeon,  therefore^  fhould  adopt 

•  See  Notes  and  llluftrations,  No.  Vm..^  . 
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more  than  one  denomination,  or  affume  any  rank  or 
privileges  different  from  thofe  of  his  order. 

VII.  Confultations  fliould  be  promoted,  in  difficult 
or  protracted  cafes,  as  they  give  rife  to  confidence, 
energy,  and  more  enlarged  views  in  practice.  On 
fuch  occafions  no  rivalfliip  or  jealoufy  fhould  be  in- 
dulged: candour,  probity,  and  all  due  refpect  fliould 
be  exercifed  towards  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  firfl 
engaged :  and  as  he  may  be  prefumed  to  be  befl 
acquainted  with  the  patient  and  with  his  family,  he 
fliould  deliver  all  the  medical  direftions  agreed  upon, 
though  he  may  not  have  precedency  in  feniority  or 
rank.  It  fliould  be  the  province,  however,  of  the 
fenior  phyfician,  firfl  to  propofe  the  neceffary  ques- 
tions to  the  fick,  but  without  excluding  his  affociate 
from  the  privilege  of  making  farther  enquiries,  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  or  to  elucidate  the  cafe. 

VIII.  As  circumftances  fometimes  occur  to  render 
a  fpecial  confultation  defirable,  when  the  continued 
attendance  of  another  phyfician  or  furgeon  might  be 
objeftionable  to  the  patient,  the  gentleman  of  the 
faculty,  whofe  alTiftance  is  required,  in  fuch  cafes, 
fliould  pay  only  two  or  three  vifits  ;  and  fedulouily 
guard  againfl  all  future  unfolicited  interference.  For 
this  confultation  a  double  gratuity  may  reafbnably  be 
expefled  from  the  patient,  as  it  will  be  found  to  require 
an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  time  and  attention. 

■  In  medical  praflice,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, that  a  phyfician  is  haftily  fummoned,  through 
the  anxiety  of  the  fiimily,  or  the  folicitation  of  friends, 
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to  vifit  a  patient,  who  is  under  the  regular  direftion 
of  another  phyfician,  to  whom  notice  of  this  call  has 
not  been  given.  Under  fuch  circumflances,  no  change 
in  the  treatment  of  the  fick  perfon  Ihould  be  made, 
till  a  previous  confultation  with  the  dated  phyfician 
has  taken  place,  unlefs  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  pre- 
cludes meeting,  or  the  fymptoms  of  the  cafe  are  too 
prelling  to  admit  of  delay, 

IX.  Theoretical  difcujjions  fliould  be  avoided  ia 
confultations,  as  occafioning  perplexity  and  lofs  of 
time.  For  there  may  be  much  diverfity  of  opinion, 
concerning  fpeculative  points,  with  perfect  agreement 
in  thofe  modes  of  practice,  which  are  founded  not  on 
hypothefis,  but  on  experience  and  obfervation.* 

X.  The  rules  prefcribed  for  hofpital  confultations 
may  be  adopted  in  private  or  general  practice  :t  and 
%e  feniority  of  a  phyfician  may  be  determined  by  the 
period  of  his  public  and  acknowledged  practice  as 
a  phyfician,  and  that  of  a  furgeon  by  the  period  of 
his  practice  as  a  furgeon,  in  the  place  where  each  re- 
fides.  This  arrangement,  being  clear  and  obvious, 
is  adapted  to  remove  all  grounds  of  difpute  amongfl: 
medical  gentlemen,  and  it  fecures  the  regular  conti- 
nuance of  the  order  of  precedency,  eftablifhed  ia 
every  town,  which  might  otherwife  be  liable  to  trou- 
bleforoe  interruptions  by  new  fettlers,  perhaps  not 
long  ftationnary. 

•  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  IX. 
t  See  Articles  xix.  kx.  xxi.  chap.  i. 
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XI,  A  regular  academical  education  furnifhes  the 
only  prefumptive  evidence  of  profeffional  ability,  and 
is  fo  honourable  and  beneficial,  that  it  gives  a  jufl 
claim  to  pre-eminence  among  phyficians,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  enjoyed  and  im- 
proved: yet  as  it  is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  fkill,  and  experience,  they 
who  have  really  acquired,  in  a  competent  meafure, 
fuch  qualifications,  without  its  advantages,  fliould 
not  be  faftidioufly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
fellowfliip.  In  confultations,  efpecially,  as  the  good 
of  the  patient  is  the  fole  objeft  in  view,  and  is  often 
dependent  on  perfonal  confidence,  the  aid  of  an  intel- 
ligent praftitioner  ought  to  be  received  with  candour 
and  politenefs,  and  his  advice  adopted,  if  agreeable 
to  found  judgment  and  truth.* 

XII.  PunBuality  fliould  be  obferved  in  the  vifits 
of  the  faculty,  when  they  are  to  hold  confultatioa 
together.  But  as  this  may  not  always  be  prafticablc, 
the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  who  firft  arrives  at  the  place 
of  appointment,  fliould  wait  five  minutes  for  his 
aflbciate,  before  his  introdu£tion  to  the  patient,  that 
the  unneceflary  repetition  of  queftions  may  be  avo'ded: 
no  vifits  fliould  be  made  but  in  concert,  or  by  mutual 
agreement :  no  ftatement  or  difcufilon  of  the  cafe 
Ihould  take  place  before  the  patient  or  his  friends, 
except  in  the  prefence  of  each  of  the  attending  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty,  and  by  common  confent :  and 


*  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  X. 
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no  prognojlicationsihould  be  delivered,  which  are  not 
the  refult  of  previous  deliberation  and  concurrence. 

XIII.  VifUs  to  the  fick  lliould  not  be  unfeafonably 
repeated;  becaufe,  when  too  frequent,  they  tend  to 
diminifli  the  authority  of  the  phyfician,  to  produce 
inftability  in  his  praftice,  and  to  give  rife  to  fuch  oc- 
cafional  indulgences,  as  are  fubverfive  of  all  medical 
regimen. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  aflerted,  that  "  an  honeft 
"  phyfician  is  excufed  for  leaving  his  patient,  whea 
**  he  finds  the  d.feafe  growing  defperate,  and  can, 
"  by  his  attendance,  expeft  only  to  receive  his  fees, 
"  without  any  hopes  or  appearance  of  deferving 
"  them."  But  this  allegation  is  not  well  founded : 
for  the  ofEces  of  a  phyfician  may  continue  to  be 
highly  ufeful  to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the 
relatives  around  hi  [Xi^  even  in  e  lad  period  of  a  fatal 
malady ;  by  obviating  defpair,  by  alleviating  pain, 
and  by  foothing  mental  anguifli.  To  decline  atten- 
dance, under  fuch  circumftances,  would  be  facrificing, 
-  to  fanciful  delicacy  and  miftaken  liberality,  that  moral 
duty  which  is  independent  of,  and  far  fuperior  to,  all 
pecuniary  appreciation. 

XIV.  Whenever  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  officiates 
for  another,  who  is  fick  or  abfent,  during  any  confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  he  fliould  receive  the  fees 
accruing  from  fuch  additional  practice:  but  if  this 
fratemal  aft  be  of  fliort  duration,  it  fliould  be  gra- 
luitoufly  performed ;  with  an  obfervance  always  of 
the  utmoft  delicacy  towards  the  intereft  and  charafter 
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of  the  profeilional  gentleman  previoufly  connefted 
■with  the  family. 

XV.  Some  general  rules  fliould  be  adopted  by  the 
faculty,  in  every  town,  relative  to  the  pecuniary  ac- 
knowledgments  of  their  patients ;  and  it  fliouid  be 
deemed  a  point  of  honour  to  adhere  to  this  rule,  with 
as  much  fteadinefs  as  varying  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit. For  it  is  obvious  that  an  average  fee,  as  fuited 
to  the  general  rank  of  patients,  muft  be  an  inadequate 
gratuity  from  the  rich,  who  often  require  attendance 
not  abfolutely  neceffary;  and  yet  too  large  to  be 
expefted  from  that  clafs  of  citizens,  who  would  feel 
a  reluftance  in  calling  for  afTiftance,  without  making 
fome  decent  and  fatisfac^ory  retribution. 

But  in  the  confideration  of  fees,  let  it  ever  be 
remembered,  that  though  mean  ones  from  the  affluent 
are  both  unjuft  and  degrading,  yet  the  charafteriflical 
beneficence  of  the  profellion  is  inconfiftent  with  fordid 
views,  and  avaricious  rapacity.  To  a  young  phyfician, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  clear  and  definite 
ideas  of  the  ends  of  his  profeffion  ;  of  the  means  for 
their  attainment ;  and  of  the  comparative  value  and 
dignity  of  each.  Wealth,  rank,  and  independence, 
with  all  the  benefits  refulting  from  them,  are  the 
ends  which  he  holds  in  view ;  and  they  are  intereft- 
ing,  wife,  and  laudable.  But  knowledge,  benevolence, 
and  a£live  virtue,  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  their 
acquifition,  are' of  dill  higher  eftimation.  And  he 
has  the  privilege  and  felicity  of  pra^lifing  an  art,  even 
more  intrinfically  excellent  in  its  mediate  than  in  its 
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pltimate  obje(5ts.  The  former,  therefore,  have  k 
cla'tn  to  uniform  pre-eminence.* 

XVI.  All  members  of  the  profelTion,  including 
apothecaries  as  well  as  phyficians  and  furgeons,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children,  fliould  be  attended 
gratultoujly  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculty,  refi- 
ding  near  them,  whofe  affiftance  may  be  required. 
For  as  folicitude  obfcures  the  judgment,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  timidity  and  ^  irrefolution,  medical 
men,  under  the  prelTure  of  ficknefs,  either  as  afFe£ling 
themfelyes  or  their  families,  are  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  each  other.  But  viiits  fliould  not  be  obtruded 
omcioufly;  as  fuch  unaflced  civility  may  give  rife  to 
embarraffment,  or  interfere  with  that  choice,  on  which' 
confidence  depends.  D  flant  members  of  the  faculty, 
when  they  requefl:  attendance,  fliould  be  expefted  to 
defray  the  charges  of  travelling.  And  if  their  cir- 
cumftances  be  affluent,  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment 
fliould  not  be  declined:  for  no  obligation  ought  to 
be  impofed,  which  the  party  would  rather  compenfate 
than  contrail. 

XVII.  When  a  phyfician  attends  the  wife  or  child 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  any  perfon  very  nearly 
connedled  with  him,  he  fliould  manifeft  peculiar  at- 
tention to  his  opinions,  and  tendernefs  even  to  his 
prejudices.  For  the  dear  and  important  inierefts 
which  the  one  has  at  flake,  fuperfede  every  confider- 
ation  of  rank  or  feniority  in  the  other ;  fince  the  mind 

*  See  Notes  and  lUuflrations,  No.  XI. 
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of  a  hufbanJ,  a  father,  or  a  friend,  may  receive  a 
deep  and  lading  wound,  if  the  difeafe  terminate  fa- 
tally, from  the  adoption  of  means  he  could  not  ap- 
prove,  or  the  rejection  of  thofe  he  wifhed  to  be  tried. 
Under  fuch  delicate  circumdances,  however,  a  con- 
fcientious  phyfician  will  not  lightly  facrifice  his  judg- 
ment ;  but  will  urge,  with  proper  confidence,  the 
meafures  he  deems  to  be  expedient,  before  he  leaves 
the  final  decifion  concerning  them  to  his  more  refpon- 
fible  coadjutor. 

XVIII.  Clergymen  who  experience  the  res  angujla 
iomt^  fliould  be  vifited  gratuitoufly  by  the  faculty: 
and  this  exemption  fliould  be  an  acknowledged 
general  rule,  that  the  feeling  of  individual  obligation 
may  be  rendered  lefs  oppreffive.  But  fuch  of  the 
clergy  as  are  qualified,  either  from  their  ftipends  or 
fortunes,  to  make  a  reafonable  remuneration  for  me- 
dical attendance,  are  not  more  privileged  than  any 
other  order  of  patients.  Military  or  navil  fubaltern 
officers,  in  narrow  circumdances,  are  alfo  proper  ob- 
jects of  profelTional  liberality. 

XIX.  As  the  fird  confultat'ion  by  letter  impofes 
much  more  trouble  and  attention  than  a  perfonal 
vifit,  it  is  reafonable,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  expecl 
a  gratuity  of  double  the  ufual  amount  :  and  this 
has  long  been  the  edabliflied  praiflice  of  many  re- 
fpe(5lable  phyficians.  But  a  fubfequent  epidolary 
correfpondence,  on  the  further  treatment  of  the  fame 
diforder,  may  judly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ordi- 
nary attendance,  and  may  be  compenfated  as  fuch, 
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accor-ling  to  the  circuinftances  of  the  cafe,  or  of  the 
parienr. 

XX.  Phyflcians  and  fiirgeons  are  occafionally  re- 
queued to  furnifli  certificates,  juftifying  the  abfence 
of  perfons  who  hold  fituations  of  honour  and  truft 
in  ihe  army,  the  navy,  or  the  civil  departments  of 
government.  Thefe  teftimonials.  unlefs  under  par- 
ticular circumflances,  (hould  be  confidered  as  a6ls  due 
to  the  public,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compenHited 
by  any  gratuity.  But  they  flioiild  never  be  given 
without  an  accurate  and  faithful  fcrutiny  into  the  cafej 
that  truth  and  probity  may  not  be  violated,  nor  the 
good  of  the  community  injured,  by  the  unjuft;  pre- 
tences of  its  fervants.  The  fame  conduft  is  to  be 
obferved  by  medical  praclitioners,  when  they  are  fo- 
licited  to  furnifli  apologies  for  non-attendance  oa 
juries;  or  to  ftate  the  valetudinary  incapacity  of 
perfons  appointed  toexecute  the  bufmefs  of  conftables, 
churchwardens,  or  overfeers  of  the  poor.  No  fear 
of  giving  umbrage,  no  view  to  prefent  or  future 
emolument,  nor  any  motives  of  friendfliip,  fliould* 
incite  to  a  falfe,  or  even  dubious  declaration.  For 
the  general  weal  requires  that  every  individual,  who 
is  properly  qualified,  Ihould  deem  hirafelf  obliged  to 
execute,  when  legally  called  upon,  the  juridical  and 
municipal  employments  of  the  body  politic.  And  to 
be  acceflary,  by  untruth  or  prevarication,  to  the 
evafion  of  this  duty,  is  at  once  a  high  mifderaeanour 
againfl  focial  order,  and  a  breach  of  moral  and  pro- 
feffional  honour. 
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XXI.  The  ufe  of  quack  medicines  fliould  be  difcou- 
raged  by  the  faculty,  as  difgraceful  to  the  profeffion, 
injurious  to  health,  and  often  deft:ru£live  even  of  life. 
Patients,  however,  under  lingering diforders,  are  fome- 
times  obftinately  bent  on  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
they  fee  advertifed,  or  hear  recommended,  with  a 
boldaefs  and  confidence,  which  no  intelligent  phyfi- 
cian  dares  to  adopt,  with  refpeft  to  the  means  that 
he  prefcribes.  In  thefe  cafes,  fome  indulgence  feems 
to  be  required  to  a  credulity  that  is  infurmountable: 
^nd  the  patient  fhould  neither  incur  the  dilpieafure  of 
the  phyfician,  nor  be  entirely  deferied  by  him.  He 
may  be  apprized  of  the  fallacy  of  his  expe£l:at"ons, 
whilfl  aiTured,  at  the  fame  time,  that  diligent  attention 
fliould  be  paid  to  the  procefs  of  the  experiment  he  is 
fo  unadvifedly  making  on  himfelf,  and  the  confequent 
mifchiefs,  if  any,  obviated  as  timely  as  poffible.  Cer- 
tain a6live  preparations,  the  nature,  compofition,  and 
elFefts  of  which  are  well  known,  ought  not  to  be 
profcribed  as  quack  medicines. 
•  XXII.  No  phyfician  or  furgeon  flionld  difpenfe  a 
fecret  nojlrum^  whether  it  be  his  invention,  or  exclu- 
live  property.  For  if  it  be  of  real  efEcacy,  the  con- 
cealment of  it  is  inconfiftent  with  beneficence  and 
profeffional  liberality :  and  if  myftery  alone  give  it 
value  and  importance,  fuch  craft  implies  either  dis- 
graceful ignorance,  or  fraudulent  avarice. 

XXIII.  The  Efprit  du  Corps  is  a  principle  of 
adilion  founded  in  human  nature,  and  when  duly 
regulated,  is  both  rational  and  laudable.    Every  man 
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who  enters  into  a  fraternity,  engages,  by  a  tacit 
compafl,  not  only  to  fubmit  to  the  laws,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  interefl:  of  the  aflbciation,  fo 
far  as  they  are  confiilent  with  morality,  and  the 
general  good  of  mankind.  A  phyfician,  therefore, 
fliould  cautioufly  guard  againft  whatever  may  injure 
the  general  refpeftability  of  his  profelTion;  and 
fhouid  avoid  all  contumelious  reprefentatioiis  of  the 
faculty  at  large;  all  general  charges  againft  their 
felfilhnefs  or  improbity;  and  the  indulgence  of  an 
affected  or  jocular  fcepticifra,  concerning  the  efficacy 
and  utility  of  the  healing  art. 

XXIV.  As  diverGty  of  opinion  and  oppofition 
of  intereft  may,  in  the  medical,  as  in  oth^r  profef- 
Cons,  fometimes  occafion  controverfy,  and  even  coU' 
tcntion;  whenever  fuch  cafes  unfortunately  occur, 
and  cannot  be  immediately  terminated,  they  fliould 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  fufficient  number 
of  phyficians  or  of  furgeons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  difpute;  or  to  the  two  orders  colleftively,  if 
belonging  both  to  medicine  and  furgery.  But  neither 
the  fubjecl  matter  of  fuch  references,  nor  the  adju- 
dication, fliould  be  communicated  to  the  public ;  as 
they  may  be  perfonally  injurious  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  general 
credit  of  the.  faculty. 

XXV.  A  wealthy  phyfician  fliould  not  give 
advice  gratis  to  the  affluent ;  becaufe  it  is  an  injury 
to  his  profeflional  brethren.    The  office  of  phyfician 

I  can  never  be  fupported  but  as  a  lucrative  onej  and  it 
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is  defrauding,  in  fome  degree,  the  common  funds  for 
its  fupport,  when  fees  are  difpenfcd  with,  which 
might  juftly  be  claimed. 

XXVI.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  phyfician, 
in  his  incidental  communications  with  the  patients  of 
other  phyficians,  or  with  their  friends,  may  have 
their  cafes  flated  to  him  in  fo  direft  a  manner,  as  not 
to  admit  of  his  declining  to  pay  attention  to  them. 
Under  fuch  circuraftances,  his  obfervations  fliould  be 
delivered  with  the  mod  delicate  propriety  and  referve. 
He  fliould  not  interfere  in  the  curative  plans  purfued; 
and  fliould  even  recommend  a  fl:eady  adherence  to 
them,  if  they  appear  to  merit  approbation. 

XXVII.  A  phyfician,  when  vifiting  a  fick  perfon 
in  the  country,  may  be  defired  to  fee  a  neighbouring 
patient,  who  is  under  the  regular  direftion  of  another 
phyfician,  in  confequence  of  fome  fudden  change  or 
aggravation  of  fymptoms.  The  conduft  to  be  pur- 
fued on  fuch  an  occafion  is  to  give  advice  adapted  to 
prefent  circumftances ;  to  interfere  no  farther  than  is 
abfolutely  necefiTary  with  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment; to  afifume  no  future  direction,  unlefs  it  be 
exprefsly  defiied ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  to  requeil  an 
immediate  confultation  with  the  praftitioner  antece- 
dently employed. 

XX VIII.  At  the  clofe  of  every  interefling  and 
important  cafe,  efpecially  when  it  hath  terminated 
fatally,  a  phyfician  fliould  trace  back,  in  calm  re- 
flexion, all  the  fl:eps  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
treatment  of  it.    This  review  of  the  origin,  progrefs. 
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and  conclufion  of  the  malady  ;  of  the  whole  curativd 
plan  purfued;  and  of  the  particular  operation  of  the 
feveral  remedies  employed,  as  well  as  of  the  dofes  and 
periods  of  time  in  which  they  were  adminifleredj  will' 
furnifli  the  mod  authentic  documents,  on  which  in- 
dividual experience  can  be  formed.  But  it  is  in  a 
moral  view  that  the  practice  is  here  recommended  j 
and  it  fliould  be  performed  with  the  mod  fcrupulous 
impartiality.  Let  no  felf-deception  be  permitted  i» 
the  retrofpe(51:  J  and  if  errors,  either  of  omilEon  or 
commiffion,  are  difcovered,  It  behoves  that  they 
fliould  be  brought  fairly  and  fully  to  the  mental 
view.  Regrets  may  follow,  but  criminality  will  thus 
be  obviated.  For  good  intentions,  and  the  imper- 
fed:ion  of  human  fkill,  which  cannot  anticipate  thei 
knowledge  that  events  alone  difclofe,  will  fufEciently 
juftify  what  is  paft,  provided  the  failure  be  made 
confcientioufly  fubfervient  to  future  wifdom  and  reffi- 
tude  in  profelTional  condu<fl:. 

XXIX.  The  opportunities  which  a  phyfician  liot 
unfrequently  enjoys,  of  promoting  and  ftrengthening 
the  good  refolutions  of  his  patients,  fuffering  under 
the  confequences  of  vicious  condu<5l,  ought  never  to 
be  neglected.  And  his  councils,  or  even  remon- 
llrances,  will  give  fatjsfa<?lion,  not  difguft,  if  they  be 
conduced  with  politenefs;  and  evince  a  genuine  love 
of  virtue,  accompanied  by  a  fincere  interefl:  in  the 
welfare  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  addrefled. 

XXX.  The  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  is  a  duty 
o  which  medical  men  are  bound,  fo  far  as  is  corapa- 
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tible  with  the  urgency  of  the  cafes  under  then-  charge. 
Vifits  may  often  be  made  with  fufficient  convenience 
and  benefit,  either  before  the  hours  of  going  to 
church,  or  during  the  intervals  of  public  worfhip. 
And  in  many  chronic  ailments,  the  fick,  together  with 
their  attendants,  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
focial  offices  of  religion ;  and  fhould  not  be  induced 
to  forego  this  important  privilege,  by  the  expe£latiou 
of  a  call  from  their  phyfician  or  furgeon.* 

XXXI.  A  phyfician  who  is  advancing  in  years, 
yet  unconfcious  of  any  decay  in  his  faculties,  may 
occafionally  experience  fome  change  in  the  wonted 
confidence  of  his  friends.  Patients,  who  before 
trufled  folely  to  his  care  and  llcill,  may  now  requefl: 
that  he  will  join  in  confultation  perhaps  with  a 
younger  coadjutor.  It  behoves  him  to  admit  this 
change  without  dilTatisfaftion  or  faftidioufnefs,  regard- 
ing it  as  no  mark  of  difrefpeft ;  but  as  the  exercife 
of  a  juft  and  reafonable  privilege  in  thofe  by  whom 
he  is  employed.  The  junior  praftitioner  may  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  more  ardour  than  he  polTefTes,  in 
the  treatment  of  difeafes  j  to  be  bolder  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  new  medicines  j  and  difpofed  to  adminifter 
old  ones  in  dofes  of  greater  efficacy.  And  this  union 
of  enterprize  with  caution,  and  of  fer,vour  with 
coolnefs,  may  promote  the  fuccefsful  management  of 
a  difficult  and  protracted  cafe.  Let  the  medical  par- 
ties, therefore,  be  ftudious  to  conduft  themfelves 
towards  each  other  with  candour  and  impartiality ; 
•  iSee  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XII. 
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co-operating,  by  mutual  conceffions,  in  the  benevolent 
difcharge  of  profeffional  duty.* 

XXXII.  The  commencement  of  that  period  of 
fenefcence,  when  it  becomes  incumbent  on  a  phyfician 
to  decline  theoiEces  of  his  profeffion,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain ;  and  the  decilion  on  fo  nice  a  point  muft:  be 
left  to  the  moral  difcretion  of  the  individual.  Becaufe, 
one  grown  old  in  the  ufeful  and  honourable  exercife 
of  the  healing  art  may  continue  to  enjoy,  and  juftly 
to  enjoy,  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  public.  And 
whilft  exempt,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  from  the 
privations  and  infirmities  of  age,  he  is  under  indif- 
penfable  obligations  to  apply  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  in  the  raofl:  efficient  way,  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind:  for  the  pofleffion  of  powers  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  will  of  our  Creator,  concerning  their 
practical  direction.  But  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  the  bodily  and  mental  vigour  mufl:  be  ex- 
pected to  decay  progreffively,  though  perhaps  flowly, 
after  the  meridian  of  life  is  part.  As  age  advances, 
therefore,  a  phyfician  fliould,  from  time  to  time, 
fcrucinize  impartially  the  ftate.pf  his  faculties;  that 
he  may  determine,  bona  jide^  the  precife  degree  in 
which  he  is  qualified  to  execute  the  a6live  and  multi- 
farious oflSces  of  his  profeffion.  And  whenever  he 
becomes  confcious  that  his  memory  prefents  to  him 
with  faintnefs  thofe  analogies,  on  which  medical 
rcafoning  and  the  treatment  of  difeafes  are  founded; 
that  diffidence  of  the  meafures  to  be  purfued  per- 
*  See  Notes  and  Iliuftrauons,  No.  XIII. 
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plexes  his  judgment;  that,  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
acutenefs  of  his  fenfes,  he  finds  hirafelf  lefs  able  to 
diftinguifh  figns,  or  to  prognofticate  events ;  he  fliould 
at  once  refolve,  though  others  perceive   not  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  to  facrifice  every 
confideration  of  fame  or  fortune,  and  to  retire  from 
the  engagements  of  bufmefs.    To  the  furgeon  under 
fimilar  circumflances,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  (till  more 
necelTary :   for  the  energy  of  the  underftanding 
often  fubfifls  much  longer  than  the  quicknefs  of  eye- 
^ght,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  fteadinefs  of  hand, 
"Vvhich  are  effential  to  the   Ikilful  performance  of 
operations.     Let  both  the  phyfician  and  furgeon 
never  forget,  that  their  profeffions  are  public  trufts, 
properly  rendered  lucrative  whilfl:  they  fulfil  them  ; 
but  which  they  are  bound,  by  honour  and  probity, 
to  relinquilb,  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  unequal 
tp  their  adequate  and  faithful  execution.* 


♦  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XIV, 
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CHAPTER  IlL 

OF   THE   CONDUCT  OF  PHYSICIANS  TOWARDS 
APOTHECARIES. 

I.  IN  the  prefent  ftate  of  phyfic,  in  riiis  country, 
where  the  profeffion  is  properly  divided  into  three 
diftinct  branches,  a  connexion  peculiarly  intimate 
I'ubfifts  between  the  phyfician  and  the  apothecary  ; 
and  various  obligations  necelTarily  refult  from  it. 
On  the  knowledge,  ilcill,  and  fidelity  of  the  apothe- 
cary, depend,  in  a  very  conllderable  degree,  the 
reputation,  the  fuccefs,  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  phyli- 
cian.  As  thefe  qualities,  therefore,  juftly  claim  his 
attention  and  encouragement,  the  poflelTor  of  them 
merits  his  refpeft  and  patronage. 

II.  The  apothecary  is,  in  almoft  every  inftance, 
the  precurfor  of  the  phyfician  j  and'being  acquainted 
with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
hereditary  conftitution,  habits,  and  difpofition  of  the 
patient,  he  may  furnifli  very  important  information. 
It  is  in  general,  therefore,  expedient,  and  when  health 
or  life  are  at  ftake,  expediency  becomes  a  moral 
duty,  to  confer  with  the  apothecary,  before  any 
decifive  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted ;  to  hear  his 
account  of  the  malady,  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  adminiflered,  of  the  eSe^s  produced  by  them. 
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and  of  his  whole  experience  concerning  the  jwvantia 
and  ladentia  in  the  cafe.  Nor  fhould  the  future 
attendance  of  the  apothecary  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
phyfician:  for  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour,  judgment, 
and  propriety  of  behaviour,  he  will  be  a  mofl:  valuable 
auxiliary  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diforder, 
by  his  attention  to  varying  fymptoms  ;  by  the  en- 
forcement of  medical  directions;  by  obviating  mifap- 
prehenfions  in  the  patient,  or  his  family ;  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  authority  of  the  phyfician ;  and  by  being  at 
all  times  an  eafy  and  friendly  medium  of  communi- 
cation. To  fubferve  thefe  important  purpofes,  the 
phyfician  fliould  occafionally  make  his  vifits  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  apothecary,  and  regulate  by  circum- 
flances  the  frequency  of  fuch  interviews  :  For  if  they 
be  often  repeated,  little  fubftantial  aid  can  be  expected 
from  the  apothecary,  becaufe  he  will  have  no  intelli- 
gence to  offer  which  does  not  fall  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  phyfician  himfelf;  nor  any  opportunity 
of  executing  his  peculiar  truft,  without  becoming 
burthenfome  to  the  patient  by  multiplied  calls,  and 
unfeafonable  affiduity. 

III.  This  amicable  intercourfe  and  co-operation  of 
the  phyfician  and  apothecary,  if  conduifted  with  the 
decorum  and  attention  to  etiquette^  which  fliould 
always  be  fleadily  obferved  by  profeffional  men, 
will  add  to  the  authority  of  the  one,  to  the  refpeft- 
ability  of  the  other,  and  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  both. 
The  pat'ent  will  find  himfelf  the  object  of  watchful 
and  unremitting  care,  and  will  experience  that  he  is 
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connefted  with  his  phyfician,  not  only  perfonally, 
but  by  a  fedulous  reprefentative  and  coadjutor.  The 
apothecary  will  regard  the  free  communication  of  the 
phyfician  as  a  privilege  and  mean  of  improvement;  he 
will  have  a  dteper  intereft  in  the  fuccefs  of  the 
curative  plans  purfued;  and  his  honour  and  repu- 
tation will  be  directly  involved  in  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  the  medicines  difpenfed,  and  in  the  ilcill 
and  care  with  which  ihty  are  compounded. 

IV.  The  duty  and  refponfibility  of  the  phyfician, 
however,  are  fo  intimately  connefted  with  thefe 
points,  that  no  dependence  on  the  probity-  of  the 
apothecary  flbould  prevent  the  occafioiial  infpe£l:ion  of 
the  drugs  which  he  prcfcribes.  In  London,  the  law 
not  only  authorizes,  but  enjoins  a  flared  examination 
of  the  limple  and  compound  medicines  kept  in  the 
fliops :  and  the  policy  that  is  jufl:  and  reafonable  in 
the  metropolis,  muft  be  proportionably  fo  in  every 
provincial  town,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nor  will 
any  refpedlable  apothecary  object  to  this  neceiTarj 
office,  when  performed  with  delicacy,  and  at  feafon- 
able  times ;  fmce  his  reputation  and  emolument  will 
be  increafcd  by  it,  probably  in  the  exa^l  ratio^  thus 
afcertained,  of  profeffional  merit  and  integrity. 

V.  A  phyfician  called  to  vifit  a  patient  in  the 
country  fiiould  not  only  be  minute  in  his  dire^ions, 
but  Qiould  communicate  to  the  apothecary  the  parti' 
cularn^iew  which  he  takes  of  the  cafes  that  the 
indications  of  cure  may  be  afterwards  purfued  with 
precifion  and  fleadinefs;  aad  that  the  apothecary  may' 
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ufe  the  difcretionary  power  committed  to  him,  with 
as  little  deviation  as  poffible  from  the  general  plan 
prefcribed.  To  fo  valuable  a  clafs  of  men  3s  the 
country  apothecaries,  great  attention  and  refpe£l 
is  due:  and  as  they  are  the  guardians  of  health 
through  large  diftrifts,  no  opportunities  lliould  be 
neglected  of  promoting  their  improvement,  or  con- 
tributing to  their  ftock  of  knowledge,  either  by  the 
loan  of  books,  the  dired^ion  of  their  fludies,  or  by 
unreferved  information  on  medical  fubjedts.  When 
fuch  occafions  prefent  themfelves,  the  maxim  of 
our  judicious  poet  is  ftriftly  true,  "  The  word 
*'  avarice  is  that  of  fenfe.**  For  praftical  improve- 
ments ufually  originate  in  towns,  and  often  remain 
unknown  or  dlfregarded  in  fituations  where  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty  have  little  intercourfe,  and  where 
fufficient  authority  is  wanting  to  fanftion  innovation. 

VI.  It  has  been  obferved,  by  a  political  and  moral 
writer  of  great  authority,  that  "  apothecaries'  profit 

is  become  a  bye- word,  denoting  fomething  uncom- 
•*  monly  extravagant.    This  great  apparent  profit, 

however,  is  frequently  no  more  than  the  reafonable 
*'  wages  of  labour.  The  Ikill  of  an  apothecary  is  a 
"  much  nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of 
*'  any  artificer  whatever  ;  and  the  truft  which  is  re- 
"  pofedin  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.  He 
**  is  the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  the 
*'  rich  when  the  diftrefs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 
*'  His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fui table  to  his 
"  fkill  and  his  truft,  and  it  arifes  generally  from  the 
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price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.  But  the  whole 
*'  drugs  which  the  beft-employed  apothecary  in  a 
*'  large  market  town  will  fell  in  a  year,  may  not  per- 
"  haps  coft  him  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
"  Though  he  should  fell  them,  therefore,  for  three 
"  or  four  hundred,  or  a  thoufand  per  cent,  profit, 
"  this  may  frequently  be  no  more  than  the  reafonable 
"  wages  of  h-s  labour  charged,  in  the  only  way  in 
*'  which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  his 

drugs."*  1  he  ftatemcnt  •  here  given  exceeds  the 
emoluments  of  the  generality  of  apothecaries  in  coun- 
try diftrifls :  and  a  phyfician  who  knows  the  edu- 
cation, fkill,  and  perfevering  attention,  as  well  as  the 
facrifice  of  eafe,  health,  and  fometiraes  even  of  life, 
which  this  profeflion  requires,  fliould  regard  it  as  a 
duty  not  to  withdraw,  from  thofe  who  exercife  it, 
any  fources  of  reafonable  profit,  or  the  honourable' 
means  of  advancement  in  fortune.  Two  praftices 
prevail  in  fome  places  injurious  to  the  intereft  of  this 
branch  of  the  faculty,  and  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. One  confifts  in  fuffering  prefcriptions  to 
be  fent  to  the  druggift,  for  the  fake  of  a  fmall  faving 
in  expence:  the  other  in  receiving  an  annual  ftipend, 
ufually  degrading  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  fervices 
it  impofes,  for  being  confulted  on  the  flighter  indif- 
pofitions  to  which  all  families  are  incident,  and  which 
properly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  apothecary. 

VII.  Phyficians  are  fometlmes  requefted  to  vifit 
the  patients  of  the  apothecary  in  his  abfence.  Com- 

•  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  x. 
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pliance  in  fuch  cafes  fliould  always  be  refufed,  when 
it  is  likely  to  interfere  -with  the  confultation  of  the 
medical  gentleman  ordinarily  employed  by  the  fick 
perfon,  or  his  family.  Indeed  this  praftice  is  fo  liable 
to  abufe,  and  requires  in  its  exercife  fo  much  caution 
and  delicacy,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interefl  and 
honour  of  the  faculty  to  have  it  altogether  interdi£led. 
Phyficians  are  the  only  proper  fubftitutes  for  phy- 
'  iidans;  furgeons  for  furgeonsj  and  apothecaries  for 
apothecaries. 

VIII.  When  the  aid  of  a  phyfician  is  required,  the 
apothecary  to  the  family  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
recommend  one.  It  will  then  behove  him  to  learn 
fully  whether  the  patient  or  his  friends  have  any  pre- 
ference or  partiality;  and  this  he  ought  to  confuh, 
if  it  lead  not  to  an  improper  choice.  For  the  maxim 
of  Celfus  is  {Iriftly  applicable  on  fuch  an  occafion: 
ubi  par  fcientia,  melior  eji  amicus  medicus  quam  ex- 
franeus.  But  if  the  parties  concerned  be  entirely 
indifferent,  the  apothecary  is  bound  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  his  bell;  judgment,  with  a  confcientious  and 
exclufive  regard  to  the  good  of  the  perfon  for  whom 
he  is  commifTioned  to  adl.  It  is  not  even  fufHcient 
that  he  felecls  the  perfon  on  whom,  in  ficknefs,  he 
repofes  his  own  trufi:;  for  in  this  cafe  friendfliipjufliy 
gives  prcponderancy ;  becaufe  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  a  degree  of  zeal  and  attention  which  might 
overbalance  fuperior  fcience  or  abilities.  Without 
favour  or  regard  to  any  perfonal,  family,  or  profef- 
fional  connections,  he  fliould  recommend  the  phyfician 
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whom  he  confcientioufly  believes,  all  circumftances 
ooniidered,  to  be  bed  qualified  to  accomplifli  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

IX.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  city  of 
London,  benevolent  inftitutions  have  been  lately 
formed,  for  providing  funds  to  relieve  the  widows 
and  children  of  apothecaries,  and  occafionally  alfa 
members  of  the  profefTion  who  become  indigent. 
Such  fchemes  merit  the  fanftion  and  encouragement 
of  every  liberal  phyfician  and  furgeon.  And  were 
they  thus  extended,  their  ufefulnefs  would  be  greatly 
increafed,  and  their  permanency  almoH:  with  certainty 
fecured.  Medical  fubfcribers,  from  every  part  of 
Great-Britain,  fliould  be  admitted,  if  they  offer  fatis- 
fa^lory  teftimonials  of  their  qualifications.  One  com- 
prehenfive  eftablifliment  feems  to  be  more  eligible 
than  many  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  For  it  would  be  con- 
ducted with  fuperior  dignity,  regularity,  and  effici- 
ency; with  fewer  obftacles  from  intereft,  prejudice, 
or  rivalfliip  j  with  confiderable  faving  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  time,  trouble,  and  expence  ;  with  more  ac- 
curacy in  the  calculations  relative  to  its  funds,  and 
confequently  with  the  utmoft  practicable  extenfion 
of  its  dividends. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  DUTIES,  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LAW. 

I.  GENTLEMEN  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  by  the 
authority  of  different  parliamentary  ftatutes,  enjoy  an 
exemption  from  ferving  on  inquefls  or  juries;  from 
bearing  armour;  from  being  conftables  or  church- 
wardens; and  from  all  burdenforae  offices,  whether 
leet  or  parochial.  Thefe  privileges  are  founded  on 
reafons  highly  honourable  to  medical  men;  andfhould 
operate  as  incentives  to  that  diligent  and  affiduous 
difcharge  of  profeffional  duty,  which  the  legiflature 
has  generoufly  prefumed  to  occupy  the  time,  and  to 
employ  the  talents,  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  in  fome 
of  the  mod  important  interefts  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  thus  excufed 
jfrom  many  civil  fundtions,  that  Sir  William  Black- 
flone,  in  his  learned  Commentaries,  judges  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  to  be  lefs  effential  to  them  flian  to  any 
other  clafs  of  men.  He  obferves,  that  "  there  is  no 
"  fpecial  reafon  why  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of 
*'  phyfic  fliould  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the 
*'  law,  unlefs  in  common  with  other  gentlemen,  and 
"  to  complete  the  character  of  general  and  cxtenfive 
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*•  knowledge,  which  this  profeffion,  beyond  others, 
•«  has  remarkably  deferved."*  But  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  found  that  phyficians  and  furgeons  are  often 
called  upon  to  cxercife  appropriate  duties,  which  re- 
quire not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, but  of  the  forms  and  regulations  adopted 
in  our  courts  of  judicature.  The  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vatioa  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  following  brief 
detail  of  fome  of  the  principal  cafes  in  which  the 
fcience  of  law  is  of  importance  to  medical  pra£liti- 
oners.  To  enter  at  large  on  fo  comprehenfive  a 
fubje£t,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefent 
undertaking. 

II.  When  a  phyfician  attends  upon  a  patient, 
under  circumftances  of  imminent  danger,  his  counfel 
may  be  required  about  the  expediency  of  a  laji  will 
and  tejlament.  It  behoves  him,  therefore,  to  know 
whether,  in  cafe  of  inteftacy,  the  daughters,  or 
younger  children,  of  the  fick  perfon  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  any  fliare  of  his  fortune:  whether  the  for- 
tune would  be  equally  divided,  when  fuch  equality 
would  be  improper  or  unjuft:  whether  diverllty  of 
claims  and  expenfive  litigations  would  enfue,  without 
a  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  property  in  queflion: 
and  whether  the  creditors  of  the  defunft  would,  by 
his  negleft,  be  defrauded  of  their  equitable  claims.f 

*  Vol.  i.  fc<5t.  i.  Introduftion. 

t  Sir  Wm.  Blackftone  declares  it  to  be  effeotial  to  a  phyfician  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  form  in  which  a  iw/7/or  devife  fliould 
be  drawn  up  and  executed. 
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For  it  is  a  culpable  deficiency  in  our  laws,  that  real 
eftates  are  not  fuhjetH:  to  the  payment  of  debts  by 
Cmple  contraft,  unlefs  exprefsly  charged  with  them 
by  the  laft  will  and  teflament  of  the  proprietor;  al- 
though credit  is  often  founded,  as  Dr.  Paley  well 
obferves,  on  the  poffelTion  of  fuch  eflates.  This  acute 
moralift  adds,  "  He,  therefore,  who  neglefts  to  make 
"  the  neceffary  appointments  for  the  payment  of  his 
"  debts,  as  far  as  his  effefts  extend,  fms  in  his  grave; 
*'  and  if  he  omit  this  on  purpofe  to  defeat  the  de- 
"  mands  of  his  creditors,  he  dies  with  a  deliberate 
*'  fraud  in  his  heart."* 

Property  is  divided  by  the  law  into  two  fpecies, 
perfonal  and  real ;  each  requiring  appropriate  modes 
of  transfer  or  alienation,  with  which  a  phyfician 
fliould  be  well  acquainted.  It  may  alfo  be  required 
of  him  to  deliver  an  opinion,  and  even  a  folemn  judi- 
cial evidence,  concerning  the  capacity  of  his  patient 
to  make  a  w/7/,  a  point  fomeiimes  of  difficult  and 
nice  decifion.  For  various  diforders  obfcure,  without 
perverting,  the  intellectual  faculties:  and  even  in 
delirium  itfelf  there  are  lucid  intervals,  when  the  me- 
mory and  judgment  become  fufficiently  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  vigorous,  for  the  valid  execution  of  a  tefta- 
ment.  In  fuch  cafes  the  will  fliouId  commence  with 
the  fignature  of  the  teftator,  concluding  with  it  alfo, 
if  his  hand  be  not,  after  continued  mental  exertions, 

*  See  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  book 
iii.  part  i.  chap,  xxiii. 
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too  tremulous  for  fubfcription ;  and  it  fliould  be 
made  with  all  poffible  concifenefs,  and  expedition.'** 

If  the  patient  be  furprized  by  fudden  and  violent 
ficknefs,  the  law  authorizes  a  luincupative  ivill  in  the 
difpoial  of  perfonalty.  But  to  guard  againft  fraud, 
the  tellamentary  words  mufl:  be  delivered  with  an 
explicit  intention  to  bequeath ;  the  will  mud  be  made 
at  home,  or  among  the  teftator's  family  and  friends, 
unlefs  by  unavoidable  accident;  and  alfo  in  his  lafl: , 
ficknefs:  for  if  he  recover,  it  is  evident  that  time  is 
given  for  a  written  will.f 

The  law  excludes  from  the  privilege  of  making  a 
will  madmen,  ideois,  perfons  in  their  dotage,  or  thofe 
who  have  ftupified  their  underftandings  by  drun- 
kennefs.  But  there  is  a  high  degree  of  hypochon- 
driacifm,  which  not  unfrequently  falls  .under  the 
cognizance  of  a  phyfician,  and  on  which  he  may  be 
required  to  decide  whether  it  amounts  to  mental  in- 
capacity for  the  execution  of  a  lafl  will  and  teftament* 
To  define  the  precife  boundaries  of  rationality  is  per- 
haps impofilble  j  if  it  be  true,  according  to  Shake- 
fpeare,  that  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are 
of  imagination  all  compaft."  But  a  partially  dis- 
tempered fancy  is  known  to  fubfift  with  general  in- 

•  "  In  the  conftradlion  of  the  ftatute,  29  Car.  II.  ch.  iii.  it  has 
"  been  adjudged,  that  the  teftator's  name,  written  with  his  own 
"  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  will,  as  I  John  Mills  do  make  this 
"  my  laft  will  and  teftament;  is  a  fufficient  figning,  without  any 
"  name  at  the  bottom ;  though  the  other  is  the  fafer  way."  See 
Blackilone's  Comment,  book.  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 


t  Id.  book  ii.  c.  xxxii. 
VOL.  IP.  F  E 
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telligence:  And  a  man,  like  Mr.  Simon  Browne,  be- 
lieving the  extin£lion  of  his  rational  foul  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  may  uniformly  evince,  in  every  other 
inftance,  very  diftinguiflied  intelleftual  powers ;  and 
be  capable  of  direfting  his  concerns,  and  difpofmg  of 
his  property,  with  fufEcient  difcretion.    To  preclude 
one,  fo  affefted,  from  being  a  teftator,  feems  incon- 
fiftent  either  with  wifdom  or  juftice;  efpecially  if  the 
will  which  has  been  made,  difcover,  in  its  elTential 
parts,  no  traces  of  a  diflurbed   imagination  or 
unfound  judgment.    But  whenever  falfe  ideas  of  a 
a  pradical  kind  are  fo  firmly  united  as  to  be  con- 
ftantly  and  invariably  miflaken  for  truth,  we  properly 
denominate  this  unnatural  alliance  insanity  :  and 
jif  it  give  rife  to  a  train  of  fubordinate  wrong  alTo- 
ciations,  producing  incongruity  of  behaviour,  inca- 
pacity for  the  common  duties  of  life,  or  unconfcious 
deviations  from  morality  and  religion,  madness  has 
then  its  commencement.* 

III.  A  lunatic,  or  non  compos  menils,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  is  one  who  has  had  underflanding,  but  has 
loft  it  by  difeafe,  grief,  or  other  accident.  The  king 
is  the  truftee  for  fuch  unfortunate  perfons,  appointed 
to  prote61:  their  property,  and  to  account  to  them,  if 
they  recover,  for  their  revenues,  or,  after  their  de- 
ceafe,  to  their  reprefentatives.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
therefore,  grants  a  comraiffion  to  inquire  into  the  ftate 
of  mind  of  the  infane  perfon ;  and  if  he  be  found  non 

•  See  thcAuthor's  Moral  and  Literary  Diflertations,  p.  117,  fc- 
cond  edit. alfo  Notes  and  lUuftrations,  No.  XV. 
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compos^  by  a  jury,  he  ufually  commits  the  care  of  his 
perfon,  with  a  fuitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance, 
to  fome  friend,  who  is  then  called  his  committee."* 
The  phyfician,  who  has  been  confulted  about  the 
cafe,  will  doubtlefs  be  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opi- 
nion concerning  his  patient :  and  before  he  becomes 
acceflary  to  his  deprivation,  as  it  were,  of  all  legal  ex- 
iftence,  he  will  Weigh  attentively  the  whole  circum- 
ftances  of  the  diforder,  the  original  caufe  of  it,  the 
degree  in  which  it  fubfifts,  its  duration,  and  probable 
continuance.     For  if  the  malady  be  not  fixed,  great, 
and  permanent,  this  folemn  a^t  of  law  mufl  be  deemed 
inexpedient,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  reverfed  without 
difficulty  :  and  when  infanity  has  been  once  for- 
mally declared,  there  maybe  grounds  of  apprehenfion, 
that  the  party  will  be  configned  to  negleft  and  obli- 
vion.   With  regard  to  the  wafte  or  alienation  of  pro- 
perty by  the  perfon  thus  affli£led,  Httle  x'ifque  is  in- 
curred, if  he  be  put  under  the  ordinary  reftraint  of  a 
judicious  curator.     For  whilft  his  mind  remains  in 
the  (late  of  alienation,  he  is  incapable  of  executing 
.any  aft  with  validity;  and  the  next  heir  or  other  per- 
:fon  interefted  may  fet  it  afide,  on  the  plea  of  his  in- 
capacity.   But  the  ufe  of  a  guardian  or  committee  of 
.a  lunatic  is  chiefly  to  renew,  in  his  right,  under  the 
cdireftion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
cor  years,  and  to  apply  the  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infane  perfon,  of  his  heirs,  or  executors. 

*  Blackftonc's  Comment,  book  i.  chap.  yiii. 
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IV.  The  law  juflifies  the  beating  of  a  lunatic,  in 
such  7nanner  as  the  circumjlances  may  require*  But 
it  has  been  before  remarked  that  a  phyfician,  who 
attends  an  afylum  for  infanity,  is  under  an  obligation 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  humanity,  to  fecure  to  the 
unhappy  fufFerers,  committed  to  his  charge,  all  the 
tendernefs  and  indulgence  compatible  with  fteady  and 
effe6}ual  government  if  and  the  ftralt  waiftcoat,  with 
Other  improvements  in  modern  practice,  now  preclude 
the  necelEty  of  coercion  by  corporal  punifliment. 

V.  Houfes  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  are  fubjefl: 
to  (Irifl:  regulations  of  law.  Thefe  regulations  refer 
to  the  pcrfons  keeping  fuch  houfes,  to  the  admiffion 
of  patients  into  them,  and  to  their  infpeftion  by  vi- 
fitors  duly  authorifed  and  qualified.  If  any  one  con- 
ceal more  than  a  fingle  lunatic  without  a  licence,  he 
becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  licences  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  within  feven  miles  of  the  metropolis,  are 
granted  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  ;  who  are  em- 
powered to  eleft  five  of  their  fellows  to  a6l  as  com- 
miffioners  for  in'fpefling  the  lunatic  afylums  within 
their  jurifdlftion.  Houfes  for  the  reception  of  lunatics 
in  the  country  are  to  be  licenfed  by  the  juftices  of 
the  peace,  during  their  quarter-felTions :  and  at  the 
time  when  the  licence  is  granted,  the  magiftrates  are 
d  ref^ed  to  nominate  two  of  their  own  body,  and  alfo 
one  phyfician,  tovifit  and  infpeft  fuch  licenfed  houfes. 

*  I.  Hawkins,  130.  Burn's  Juftice,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
t  Ch;ip.  i.  fedt.  xxx. 
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This  infpe(^ion  they  are  empowered  to  make  as  often 
as  [hey  judge  it  to  be  expedient;  and  an  allowance 
is  to  be  granted  for  the  expences  incurred.  The 
keeper  of  every  licenfed  houfe  is  bound,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  one  hundred  pounds,  not  to  admit  or  con- 
fine any  perfon  as   a  lunatic,   without  having  a 
certificate  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fome 
phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary,  that  fuch  perfon 
is  proper  to  be  received  into  the  houfe,  as  being 
non  compos  mentis.  And  he  is  further  required,  under 
the  fame  penalty,  to  give  notice  of  this  certificate  to 
the  fecretary  of  the  commiflioners,  appointed  either 
by    the  college  of  phyficians,  or  the  magiftrates 
at  their  quarter-feffions.    The  a£l:  of  parliament, 
which  eftabliflies  thefe  regulations,  ftates  this  impor- 
tant provifo:   "  That  in  all  proceedings  which  fhall 
be  had  under  his  Majefty's  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  in  all  indiftments,  informations,  and  aftions,  that 
fliail  be  preferred  or  brought  againft  any  perfon  or 
perfons  for  confining  or  ill  treating  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  fubje£ls,  in  any  of  the  faid  houfes,  the  parties 
complained  of  fhall  be  obliged  to  juftify  their  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  this  a£l:  had  not  been  made."* 
The  legal  allowance  to  a  medical  commiffioner,  for 
the  vifitation  and  infpeftion  of  a  lunatic-afylum,  is 
fixed,  by  the  ftatute,  at  one  guinea.     This  gratuity, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  juft  compenfation  for 

*  See  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
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the  time  and  trouble  beftowed,  it  may  often  be  proper 
to  decline.  For  to  a  phyfician,  of  a  liberal  mind,  an 
inadequate  pecuniary  acknowledgment  is  felt  as  a  de- 
gradation j  but  he  will  be  amply  remunerated  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  performed  an  office,  enjoined 
at  once  by  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  his  country. 

VI.  In  the  cafe  of fudden  death,  the  law  has  made 
provifion  for  examining  into  the  caufe  of  it  by  the 
Coroner^  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  is 
empowered  to  fummon  fuch  evidence  as  is  neceiTaryj 
for  the  difcharge  of  his  inquifitorial  and  judicial  func- 
tions. On  thefe  occafions,  the  attendance  of  a  phy- 
fician or  furgeon  may  often  be  required,  who  fhould 
be  qualified  to  give  teftimony  confonant  to  legal  as 
well  as  to  medical  knowledge.  To  this  end  he  raufl 
not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  figns  of  natural  death, 
but  alfo  of  thofe  which  occur,  when  it  is  produced  by 
accident  or  violence  :  and  he  fliould  not  be  a 
ftranger  to  the  feveral  diHinftions  of  homicide,  efta- 
bliftied  in  our  courts  of  judicature.  For  the  divifion 
of  this  aft  into  jujiifiable,  excufable,  and  felonious, 
will  aid  his  invefligation,  and  give  precifion  to  the  opi- 
nion which  he  delivers. 

VII.  When  a  crime,  which  the  law  has  adjudge^ 
to  be  capital,  is  attempted  to  be  committed  by  force, 
the  refiftance  of  fuch  force,  even  fo  as  to  occafion  the 
death  of  the  offender,  it  deemed  jujlijiahle  homicide, 
yix.  Locke,  in  his  ElTay  on  Government,  carries  this 
doftrine  to  a  much  greater  extent  ;  alferting,  that 
*'  all  manner  of  force  without  a  right  upon  a  man's 
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*•  perfon  puts  him  in  a  (late  of  war  with  the  aggreflbr, 
"  and  of  confequence,  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  war, 
"  he  may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this 
♦*  unnatural  reftraint.***  But  Judge  Blackftone  con- 
fiders  this  conclufion  as  applicable  only  to  a  flatc  of 
uncivilized  nature  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful 
of  the  life  of  the  fubjeft,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a 
fyflem;  nor  will  fufFer  with  impunity  any  crime  to 
be  prevented hy  death,  unlefs  the  fame,  if  committed, 
would  alfo  be  punifhed  by  death.f 

VIII.  With  cafes  of  juftifiable  homicide,  however, 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  feldom  likely  to  be  pro- 
feiEonally  concerned.  But  excufab/e  homicide  may 
frequently  fall  under  their  cognizance,  and  require 
their  deliberate  attention,  and  accurate  inveftigation. 
It  is  of  two  forts ;  either  per  infortunium,  by  mifad- 
venture;  or  se  defendendo,  upon  a  principle  of  felf- 
prefervation.  Death  may  be  the  confequence  of  a 
lawful  aft,  done  without  any  intention  of  hurt.  Thus 
if  an  officer,  in  the  correftion  of  a  foldier,  happen  to 
occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure ;  J  the 
punifliraent  being  lawful.  But  if  the  correftion  be 
unwarrantably  fevere,  either  in  the  manner,  the  in- 
ftrument,  or  the  duration  of  punifliment,  and  death 
enfue,  the  offender  is  at  leafl  guilty  of  manflaughter, 
and  in  fome  circumftances,  of  murder  :  a  furgeon, 

•  Eflay  on  Government,  Part  ii.  ch.  iii. 
t  Blackilone's  Comment,  book  iv.  ch,  xiv.      %  Ibid. 
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therefore,  is  ufiially  prefent,  when  foldiers  are  chaf- 
tifed  with  the  lafli  in  purfuance  of  the  fentence  of  a 
court-martialj  and  on  his  teftimony  mufl  depend  the 
juftification  of  the  mode  and  degree  of  punifliment 
inflifted. — When  medicines  adminiftered  to  afick  pa- 
tient, with  anhonefl  defign,  to  produce  the  allevia  tion 
of  his  pain,  or  cure  of  his  difeafe,  occafion  death, 
this  is  mifadventure,  in  the  view  of  the  law ;  and  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon  who  direfled  them,  is  not  liable 
to  punifliment  criminally,  though  a  civil  action  might 
formally  lie  for  neglecl  or  ignorance.*  But  it  hath 
been  holden  that  fuch  immunity  is  confined  to  regular 
phyficians  and  furgeons.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  how- 
ever, juftly  queftions  the  legality  of  this  determi- 
nation; fmce  phyfic  and  falves  were  in  ufe  before 
Vicenfed  phyficians  and  furgeons.  "  Wherefore  he 
*'  treats  the  doftrine  as  apocryphal,  andfitied  only  to 
*'  qualify  and  flatter  licenciates  and  doctors  in  phyfic  ; 
"  though  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  make  people  cautious 
how  they  meddle  too  much  in  fo  dangerous  an  era- 
*'  ployment."  The  college  of  phyficians,  however, 
within  their  jurifdiclion,  which  extends  feven  miles 
round  London,  are  vefted  by  charter  with  the  power 
of  fine  and  imprifonment  pro  mala  praxi.  Yet  Dr. 
Groenvelt,  who  was  cited,  in  the  year  1693,  before 
the  Cenfors  of  the  College,  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, by  a  warrant  from  the  prefident,  for  prefcribing 
cantharides  in  fubftance,  was  acquitted  on  the  plea 


*  Confult"  Efprit  des  Loix,"  lib,  xxix.  ch.  xiy. 
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that  bad  pra(5iice  muft  be  accompanied  with  a  bad 
intention,  to  render  it  criminal.  This  profecution, 
whiifl:  it  ruined  the  doctor's  reputation,  and  injured 
his  fortune,  lb  that  he  is  liiid  to  have  died  in  want,  ex- 
cited general  attention  to  the  remedy,  and  afterwards 
eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  it:  though  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  dofes  were  too  bold  and  hazardous. 
But  whatever  be  the  indulgence  of  the  law  towards 
medical  praftitioners,  they  are  bound  by  a  higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  mofl;  folemn  ftatute,  not  to 
cxercife  the  healing  art  without  due  knowledge,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  difcretion  :  And  every  rafli  experiment, 
every  raidake  originating  from  grofs  inattention,  or 
from  that  ignorance  which  neceffarily  refults  from  de- 
fective education,  is,  in  the  eye  of  confcience,  a  crime 
both  againft  God  and  man. 

It  mufl:  frequently  devolve  on  the  faculty  to  de- 
cide concerning  the  nature  and  effefts  of  blows, 
ftrokes,  or  wounds  inflifled;  and  how  far  the  death 
of  the  fufferer  is  to  be  afcribed  to  them,  or  to  forae 
antecedent  or  fubfequent  difeafe.  In  homicide,  alfo, 
se  defendendo,  the  manner  and  time  of  the  defence 
are  to  beconfidered.  For  if  the  perfon  alTaulted  fall 
upon  the  aggreifor,  when  the  fray  is  over  and  he  is 
running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  defence :  and 
though  no  witnefs  were  prefent,  the  fituation  of  the 
wound  or  of  the  blow  would  afford,  if  in  the  back  of 
the  aflailant,  prefumptive  evidence  of  felonious  ho- 
micide. 
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IX.  This  crime,  which  in  atrocity  exceeds  every 
other,  is  confidered  by  the  law  under  the  three  heads 
of  fuic'tde,  man/laughter^  and  murder-,  concerning  each 
of  which  the  faculty  are  occafionally  obliged  to  give 
profeffional  evidence.    A  felo  de  se  is  one  who  has 
deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence,  or  com- 
mitted any  unlawful  malicious  a£i,  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  which  proved  death  to  himfelf.    To  con- 
ftitute  this  aft  a  crime,  the  party  mufl:  have  been  of 
years  of  difcretion,  and  in  the  pofTefTion  of  reafon.  A 
phyfician,  therefore,  may  be  called  upon,  by  the  co^ 
roner,  to  ftate  his  opinion  of  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  defunft  :   and  the  law  will  not  authorife  the 
plea,  that  every  melancholic  or  hypochrondriac  fit 
deprives  a  man  of  the  power  of  difcerning  right  from 
wrong.    Even  if  a  lunatic  kill  himfelf  in  a  lucid  in- 
terval, Sir  M.  Hale  affirms  that  he  is  a  felo  de  se: 
And  the  phyfician  who  has  attended  him,  is  bed 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  degree,  the  duration,  or  pe- 
riodical feafons  of  fuch  returns  of  fanity.    But  there 
are  cafes  of  temporary  diftraftion,  when  death  may  be 
rufiied  upon  apparently  with  defign,  but  really  from 
the  influence  of  terror,  or  the  want  of  that  prefence  of 
mind,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  exercife  of  judgment, 
and  the  difcriraination  of  aftual  from  imaginary  evil. 
Of  this  kind  the  reader  will  find  an  affefting  inftance, 
related  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries  publiflied  by  a  Society  of  Phyficians, 
in  London."* 


*  Vol.  vi.  p.  279. 
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X.  Manjlaughtcr  is  defined  "  the  unlawful  killing 
**  of  another,  without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied; 
"  which  may  be  either  voluntarily^  upon  a  fudden 

heat ;  or  involuntarily^  but  in  the  commiihon  of 
"  fome  unlawful  aft.'*  Yet  though  this  definition  is 
delivered  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by  the  excellent 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  fo  often  quoted, 
it  is  not  fufiiciently  precife  and  comprehenfive.  For 
when  a  perfon  does  an  a£l  lawful  in  itfelf,  but  which 
proves  fatal  to  a  fellow-citizen,  becaufe  done  without 
due  circumfpeftion,  it  may,  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  be  either  mifadventure,  manflaughter,  or 
murder.  Thus  when  a  workman  kills  any  one,  by 
flinging  down  a  ftone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the 
ftreet,  if  the  accident  be  in  a  country  village,  where 
there  are  few  paflengers,  and  if  he  give  warning  by 
calling  out  to  them,  it  is  only  mifadventure :  But  if 
it  be  in  London,  or  any  other  populous  town,  where 
perfons  are  continually  palling,  it  is  manflaughter, 
though  warning  be  loudly  given:  And  it  is  murder, 
if  he  know  of  their  pafling,  and  yet  gives  no  warn- 
ing ;  for  this  is  malice  againfl:  all  mankind.* 

On  the  like  grounds  we  may  reafon  concerning  the 
cafes  of  death,  occafioned  by  drugs  defigned  to  pro- 
duce abortion.  This  purpofe  is  not  always  unlaw- 
ful: for  the  configuration  of  the  -pelvis  in  fome 
females  is  fuch  as  to  render  the  birth  of  a  full-grown 
child  impoflible,  or  inevitably  fatal.    But  even  in 

*  Bbckilone's  Comment,  book.  iy.  ch.  xir.. 
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fuch  iiidances  the  guilt  of  manflaughter  may  be  in- 
curred by  ignorance  of  the  draftic  quality  of  the  me- 
dicine prefcribed,  or  want  of  due  caution  in  the  dofe 
adminiftered :  and  when  no  moral  or  falutary  end 
is  in  view,  the  fimple  ad  itfelf,  if  fatal  in  the  iffue, 
falls  under  the  denomination  of  murder.f  "  If  a 
«  woman  be  quick  with  child,  and,  by  a  potion  or 
*•  otherwife,  killeth  it  in  her  womb,  this  is  a  great 
**  misprifion,  yet  no  murder  :  but  if  the  child  be  born 
"  alive,  and  dieth  of  the  potion  or  other  caufe,  this 
*'  is  murder."!  The  procuring  of  abortions  was 
common  amongfl:  the  Romans;  and  it  is  faid,  was 
liable  to  no  penalty  before  the  reigns  of  Severus 
and  Antoninus.  Even  thofe  princes  made  it  criminal 
only  in  the  cafe  of  a  married  woman  praftifmg  it  to 
defraud  her  hufband  of  the  comforts  of  children, 
from  motives  of  refentment.  For  the  ftstm  being  re- 
garded as  a  portion  of  the  womb  of  the  mother,  fhe 
was  fuppofed  to  have  an  equal  and  full  right  over 
both.  This  falfe  opinion  may  have  its  influence  in 
modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times ;  and  falfe  it  muft 
"be  deemed,  fmce  no  female  can  be  privileged  to  injure 
her  own  bowels,  much  lefs  the  fcetus,  which  is  now 
well  known  to  conftitute  no  part  of  them.  To  ex- 
tinguifli  the  firft  fpark  of  life  is  a  crime  of  the  fame 
nature,  both  againft  our  Maker  and  fociety,  as  to  de- 
fooy  ap  inflmr,  a  child,  or  a  man  ;  thefe  regular  and 
fucceffive  ftages  of  exiflence  being  the  ordinances  of 

■\  See  Burn's  Juftice  of  Peace,  vol.  i.  page  316. 
X  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  no. 
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God,  fubjeft  alone  to  his  divine  will,  and  appointed 
by  fovereign  wifdom  and  goodnefs  as  the  exclufive 
means  of  preferving  the  race,  and  multiplying  the  en- 
joyments, of  mankind.  Hence  the  father  of  phyfic, 
in  the  oath  enjoined  on  his  pupils,  which  fome  uni- 
verfities  now  impofe  on  the  candidates  for  medical 
degrees,  obliged  them  folemnly  to  abjure  the  practice 
of  adminiftering  the  rza-tro;  (pQopiog.  But  in  weigh- 
ing the  charge  againfi:  any  perfon  of  having  procured 
abortion,  the  methods  employed  fhould  be  attentively 
confidered  by  the  faculty;  as  this  efFe£t  has  often 
been  afcribed  to  caufes  inadequate  to  its  produflion. 
Even  the  peffary,  fo  fan6timonioufly  forbidden  by 
Hippocrates,  has  little  of  that  adlivity  and  power, 
which  fuperflition  affigned  to  it. 

XI.  The  law  of  England  guards,  with  afliduous 
care,  the  lives  of  infants,  when  endangered  by  mo- 
tives which  counteraft,  and  too  often  overbalance, 
the  flrong  operation  of  imaternal  love.  In  cafes  of 
bastardy,  therefore,  it  is  declared,  by  a  ftatute  paffed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  "  If  any  woman  be  de- 
**  iivered  of  any  iffue  of  her  body,  male  or  female,  - 
"  which  being  born  alive,  fliould  by  the  laws  of  this 
"  realm  be  a  baftard,  and  flie  endeavour  privately, 

either  by  drowning,  or  fecret  burying  thereof,  or 
"  any  other  way,  either  by  herfelf,  or  the  procuring 
"  of  otliers,  fo  to  conceal  the  death  thereof,  as  that 
"  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  was  born  alive 
"  or  not,  but  be  concealed,  llie  fliall  fuffer  death,  as 
*'  In  cafe  of  murderj  except  flie  can  prove,  by  one 
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**  witnefs  at  leafl:,  that  the  child  was  born  dead."* 
This  law,  though  humane  in  its  principle,  is  much 
too  fevere  in  its  conftruftion.  To  give  certainty  to 
punifiiment,  by  facilitating  conviction,  is  doubtlefs  an 
effential  objeft  of  jurifprudence :  and  it  has  been 
well  obferved,  that  the  ftatute,  which  made  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  implements  of  coining  a  capital  offence, 
by  conftituting  fuch  pofleffion  complete  evidence  of 
guilt,  has  proved  the  mofl:  effectual  mean  of  enforcing 
the  denunciation  of  law  againfl:  this  dangerous  and 
tempting  crime,  f  But  the  analogy,  which  the  able 
moralift  has  drawn  between  this  ordinance  and  that 
relating  to  baftardy,  is  not  fully  conclufive.  For 
pofTeffion,  in  the  former  cafe,  clearly  implies  a  fpecific 
purpofe,  for  which  the  legiflature,  with  fufEcient 
wifdom  and  juftice,  has  provided  a  fpecific  punifliment: 
whereas  fecrecy  in  the  mother,  concerning  the  death 
of  her  illegitimate  offspring,  hardly  amounts  to  the 
loweft  degree  of  prefumptive  evidence  of  felonious 
homicide.  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty  have  often  me- 
lancholy experience  of  the  diftraftion  and  mifery, 
which  females  fuffer  under  thefe  unhappy  circum- 
ftances:  and  when  it  becomes  their  painful  office  to  de- 
liver evidence  on  fuch  occafions,  juftice  and  humanity 
require,  that  they  ftiould  fcrutinize  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  extenuate,  nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice* 
"  What  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  the  murder  of 
"  a  baftard  child  by  the  mother,"  fays  Dr.  Hunter, 

*  Burn's  Juftice,  vol.  i.  p.  ai6. 
t  See  Paley's  Moral  and  Politicil  Philolbphy,  410.  p.  350. 
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"  if  the  real  circumftances  were  fully  known,  would 
«*  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  different  crime  in  different 
"  circumftances.  In  fome  (it  is  to  be  hoped  rare  J 
**  inflances,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  very  deepefl  dye.'*  .  .  . 
**  But,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  the  greateft  number  of 
*'  what  are  called  murders  of  baftard  children,  are  of  a 

very  different  kind.  The  mother  has  an  uncon- 
**  querable  fenfe  of  fharae,  and  pants  after  the  pre- 
"  fervation  of  charafter:  fo  far  fhe  is  virtuous  and 
"  amiable.  She  has  not  the  refolution  to  meet  and 
*'  avow  infamy.  In  proportion  as  flie  lofes  the  hope 
*'  either  of  having  been  miflaken  with  regard  to 

pregnancy,  or  of  being  relieved  from  her  terrors  by 

a  fortunate  mifcarriage,  fhe  every  day  fees  her  dan- 
*'  ger  greater  and  nearer,  and  her  mind  overwhelmed 
*'  with  terror  and  defpair.  In  this  fituation  many 
"  of  thefe  women,  who  are  afterwards  accufed  of 
**  murder,  would  deflroy  themfelves,  if  they  did  not 
"  know  that  fuch  an  aifliou  would  infallibly  lead  to 
**  an  inquiry,  which  would  proclaim  what  they  are 
"  fo  anxious  to  conceal.  In  this  perplexity,  and 
"  meaning  nothing  lefs  than  the  murder  of  the  in- 
"  fant,  they  are  meditating  different  fchemes  for  con- 
"  cealing  the  death  of  the  child ;  but  are  wavering 
*'  between  difficulties  on  ail  fides,  putting  the  evil 

hour  off,  and  trufling  too  much  to  chance  and  for- 
*'  tune.  In  that  flate  often  they  are  overtaken  be- 
*'  fore  they  expeft  itj  their  fchemes  are  fruflrated; 
"  their  diftrefs  of  body  and  mind  deprives  them  of 
*'  all  judgment  and  rational  conduftj  they  are  deli- 
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"  vered  by  themfeives  wherever  they  happen  to  retire 
"  in  their  fright  or  confufion ;  fometimes  dying  in  the 
"  agonies  of  child-birth ;  and  fometimes  being  quite 

exhaufted,  they  faint  awaj'^,  and  become  infenfible 
"  of  what  is  paffing ;  and  when  they  recover  a  little 
«'  ftrength,  find  that  the  child,  whether  ftill-born  or 
"  not,  is  completely  lifelefs.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  is  it  to 
"  be  eKpecled,  when  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe, 
"  that  a  woman  fliould  divulge  the  fecret?  Will  not 
"  the  befl:  difpofitions  of  mind  urge  her  to  preferve 
"  her  character?  She  will  therefore  hide  every  ap- 
"  pearance  of  what  has  happened  as  well  as  (he  can, 
"  though,  if  the  difcovery  be  made,  that  condudl  will 
"  be  fet  down  as  a  proof  of  her  guilt."  ..."  Here 
**.,let  us  fuppofe  a  cafe,  which  every  body  will 

allow  to  be  very  polTible : — An  unmarried  wo- 
"  man  becoming  pregnant  is  ftriving  to  conceal  her 
"  fliame,  and  laying  the  baft  fcheme  that  flie  can 
"  devife,  for  faving  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  child, 
"  and  at  the  fame  time  concealing  the  fecret  j  but  her 

plan  is  at  once  difconcerted  by  her  being  taken  ill 
"  by  herfelf,  and  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  If  the 
"  law  punifli  fuch  a  woman  with  death  for  con- 
"  cealing  her  fliame,  does  it  not  require  more  from 
*'  human  nature,  than  weak  human  nature  can  bear  ? 
"  In  a  cafefo  circumfhanced,  furely  the  only  crime  is 
"  the  having  been  pregnant,  which  the  law  does  not 
"  mean  to  punifli  with  death ;  and  the  attempt  to 
*'  conceal  it  by  fair  means  fliould  not  be  punifliable 
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"  with  death,  as  that  attempt  feeras  to  arife  from  a! 
**  principle  of  virtuous  fliame."* 

The  obfervations  here  quoted  have  a  juft  claim  to 
attention,  from  the  extenfive  experience  which  the 
author  poffelTed,  and  ftill  more  from  his  intimate 
kno\yIedge  of  the  female  character.  "Yet  to  the 
moral  and  political  philofopher.  Dr.  Hunter  may 
appear  to  have  exalted  the  fenfe  of  {hame  into  the 
principle  of  virtue;  and  to  have  miftaken  the  great 
end  of  penal  law,  which  is  not  vengeance,  but  the 
prevention  of  crimes.  The  ftatute,  iadeed,  which 
makes  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  abaftard  child 
full  proof  of  murder,  confounds  all  diftinftions  of  in- 
nocence and  guilt;  as  fuch  concealment,  whenever 
pra£licable,  would  be  the  wifli  and  a£l  of  all  mothers, 
amiable  or  vicious,  under  the  fame  unhappy  predi- 
cament. Law,  however,  which  is  the  guardian  and 
bulwark  of  the  public  weal,  muft  maintain  a  fteady 
and  even  rigid  watch  over  the  general  tendencies  of 
human  actions :  and  when  thefe  are  not  only  clearly 
underjflood,  but  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of 
wifdom  and  reftitude,  that  may  juftly  be  conftituted  a 
civil  crime,  which,  if  permitted,  might  give  occafion 
to  atrocious  guilt,  though  in  its  own  nature  innocent. 
The  meafure  of  puniftimenr,  however,  fliould  be 
proportionate,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  the  temptation 
to  ofTend,  and  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  offence.  If  inadequate  to  the  former, 
it  will  be  nugatory ;  and  if  too  fevere  for  the  latter, 

•  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  vi.  p.  371,  etfeq- 
TOL.  II.  G  G 
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it  will  defeat  itfelf,  by  furnifliing  a  juft  plea  forfupcr- 
feding  its  execution.*  A  revifion  of  our  fanguinary 
ftatutes  is  much  wanted  j  and  it  would  be  happy  if 
means  could  be  devifed  of  fupprefTing  the  punifliment, 
by  obviating  the  crime,  when  it  is  merely  pofitive  or 
municipal.  This  we  have  feen  accompliflied  with 
refpe£l  to  the  coinage  of  money,  by  the  fimple  intro- 
duflion  of  a  flandard  weight  in  the  payment  of  gold : 
and  a  fagacious  legiflator  might  doubtlefs  difcover 
and  adopt  Cmilar  improvements  in  other  branches  of 
penal  jurifprudence. 

Much  obfervation  is  required  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween a  child  ftill-born,  and  one  that  has  lived  after 
birth  only  a  fliort  fpace  of  time.  Various  appear- 
ances, alfo,  both  internal  and  external,  may  be 
miftaken  for  marks  of  violent  death.  Even  the 
fwimming  of  the  lungs  in  water,  a  teft  on  which  fo 
much  reliance  is  placed,  will,  on  many  occafions,  be 
found  fallacious.  But  thefe  are  points  of  profeffional 
fcience,  which  do  not  ftriftly  fall  under  the  fubjecl:  of 
this  feflionj  and  the  reader  is  particularly  referred 
to  the  paper  already  quoted,  and  alfo  to  the  Elementa 
Medicina  Forenfis  Job.  Fred,  Fafelii;  or  to  a  valuable 
epitome  of  the  fame  work  in  Englifli  by  Dr.  Farr.f 

*  "  L'  atrocite  des  lois  en  empeche  I'execution. 

**  Lorfque  la  peine  eft  fans  mefure,  on  eft  fouvent  oblige 
de  lui  preferer  I'inipunite."  ^Montesquieu. 

t  Elements  of  Medical  Jurifprudence  J  or  a  fuccinft  and  compen- 
dious Defcription  of  fuch  Tokens  in  the  Human  Body,  as  are  requi- 
lite  to  determine  the  Judgment  of  a  Coroner,  and  of  Courts  of  Law, 
in  Cafes  of  Divorce,  Rape,  Murder,  &c.   London,  Beckct,  1788. 
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XII.  Duelling  is  another  fpecies  of  felony,  even 
though  the  confequences  of  it  fhould  not  prove  fatal : 
and  gentlemen  of  the  focuity  are  pecuHarly  interefted 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  it;  becaufe 
they  are  not  only  liable  to  be  fummoned  on  the  trial  of 
the  parties,  if  either  or  both  of  them  be  wounded,  but 
are  frequently  profellional  attendants  on  them  in  the 
field  of  combat.  It  is  aftonilhing  that  a  praftice,  which 
originated  in  ages  of  Gothic  ignorance,  fuperftition, 
and  barbarifm,  fliould  be  continued  in  the  prefent 
enlightened  period,  though  condemned  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  every  ftate,  and  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  and 
precepts  of  Chriftianity.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when 
attorney-general,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  delivered  a 
charge,  before  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  touching 
duels,  which  gives  a  clear  and  animated  view  of  the 
light  in  which  they  were  then  regarded.  "  The  firfl: 
*'  motive,"  he  fays,  "  is  a  falfe  and  erroneous  ima- 
*'  gination  of  honour  and  credit;  and  therefore  the 

king,  in  his  proclamation,  doth  moft  aptly  call  them 
*'  bezvitch'mg  duels.  For  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is 
"  no  better  than  a  forcery,  that  enchanteth  the  fpi- 
"  rits  of  young  men ;  and  a  kind  of  fatanical  illufion 
"  and  apparition  of  honour  againfl;  religion,  againil 
"  law,  and  againfl  moral  virtue.  Hereunto  may  be 
*'  added,  that  men  have  almofl  loft  the  true  notion 

and  underftanding  of  fortitude  and  valour.  For 
"  fortitude  diflinguiftieth  of  the  grounds  of  quarrels, 
"  whether  they  be  juft ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  whether 
"  they  be  worthy ;  and  fetteth  a  better  price  upon 

.  e  c  2 
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"  men's  lives  than  to  beftow  them  idly.  Nay,  it  is 
"  weaknefs  and  difefteem  of  a  man's  felf,  to  put  a 
"  man's  life  upon  fuch  liedger  performances :  a  man's 
"  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away;  it  is  to  be  offered  up 
*'  and  facrificed  to  honourable  fervices,  public  merits, 

good  caufes,  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expence 
"  of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expence  of  money;  it  is  no 
"  liberality  to  make  a  profufion  of  money  upon  every 
"  vain  occafion ;  nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to  make 
*'  elFufion  of  blood,  except  the  caufe  be  of  worth."* 

The  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber  againfl:  Prieft  and 
Wright,  the  objefts  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  charge, 
"was,  that  theyfhould  both  be  committed  to  prifon; 
that  the  former  fliould  be  fined  500I.  and  the  latter 
500  marks;  and  that  at  the  next  affizes  they  fhould 
publickly  acknowledge  their  high  contempt  of  and 
offence  againft  God,  the  king's  majefty,  and  his 
laws,  fliewing  themfelves  penitent  for  the  fame. — 
Though  this  judgment  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  wifdom  and  equity,  yet,  happily  for  our  country, 
the  court,  which  pafTed  the  fentence,  has  been  long 
fuppreffed;  and  we  are  now  governed  not  by  arbi- 
trary will,  but  by  known  and  fixed  laws.  Thofe 
which  fubfift  againfl:  duelling,  I  fliall  quote  on  the 
authorities  of  Foft:er,  Blackflone,  Hawkins,  and  Burn. 

Deliberate  duelling,  if  death  enfueth,  is,  in  the 
"  eye  of  the  law,  murder;  for  duels  are  generally 
*'  founded  in  deep  revenge;  and  though  a  perfon 
*^  fliould  be  drawn  into  a  duel,  not  upon  a  motive  fo 
*  Bacon's  Works,  4to.  Birch's  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  565, 
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.«<  fo  criminal,  but  merely  upon  the  punftilio  of  what 
"  the  fwordfmen  falfely  call  honour,  that  will  not 
"  excufe;  for  he  that.deliberately  feeketh  the  blood 
*'  of  another  upon  a  private  quarrel,  a£leth  in  defi- 
"  ance  of  all  laws  human  and  divine."*  "  Exprefs 
*'  malice  is  when  one,  with  a  fedate  deliberate  mind 
*'  and  formed  defign,  doth  kill  another.  This  takes 
"  in  the  cafe  of  deliberate  duelling,  where  both  par- 
*'  ties  meet  avowedly,  with  any  intent  to  murder ; 
"  thinking  it  their  duty  as  gentlemen,  and  claiming  it 
"  as  their  right,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives,  and 
*'  thofe  of  their  fellow-creatures,  without  any  war- 
*'  rant  or  authority  from  any  power  either  human  or 
"  divine,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  both  of 
"  God  and  man.  And  therefore,  the  law  has  juftly 
*'  fixed  the  crime  and  punifliment  of  murder  on  them, 
"  and  on  their  feconds  alfo."t — "  The  law  fo  abhors 
"  all  duelling  in  cold  blood,  that  not  only  the  prin- 
**  cipal  who  aftually  kills  the  other,  but  alfo  his 
*'  feconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought 
*'  or  not:  and  it  is  holden  that  the  feconds  of  the 
"  party  flain  are  alfo  guilty  as  acceflaries."];  From 
variations  in  the  moral  and  intelleftual  character  of 
man,  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  precife  period, 
when  the  palfions  may  be  fuppofed  to  become  cool, 
after  having  been  violently  agitated.  Judgment, 


•  Sir  Michael  Fofter's  Reports,  8vo.  p.  397. 
t  Blackftone's  Comment,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv. 
X  I.  Hawkins,  Sz;  and  Burn's  Juftice,  voL  ii.  p,  509. 
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therefore,  mufl:  be  founded  on  the  circumflances  of 
deliberation,  which  are  delivered  in  the  courfe  of 
evidence.  In  many  cafes,  it  has  been  determined 
that  death,  in  confequcnce  of  an  appointment  and 
meeting,  a  few  hours  fubfequent  to  the  provocation, 
IS  murder.* 

XIII.  Before  a  furgeon  engage  profeffionally  to 
attend  a  duellijl  to  the  field  of  combat^  it  behoves 
him  to  confider  well,  not  only  how  far  he  is  about  to 
countenance  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  duties  of 
morality  and  religion ;  but  whether,  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  law,  he  may  not  be  deemed  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  a  crime,  which  involves  in  it  fuch  tur- 
pitude, that  death  is  alike  denounced  agaiuft  the 
principal  and  the  accelTary.  Does  he  not  voluntarily 
put  himfelf  into  a  predicament  fnnilar,  in  many 
effential  points,  to  that  of  the  fecond,  who  is  ex- 
prefsly  condemned  by  the  legillature  of  this  country? 
Both  are  apprized  of  the  purpofe  to  commit  an  a£l  of 
felony  j  both  take  an  intereft  in  the  circumflances 
attendant  upon  it;  and  both  are  prefent  during  the 
execution;  the  one  to  regulate  its  antecedents,  the 
other  to  alleviate  its  confequencco.  But  I  fuggefl  thefe 
confiderations  with  much  diffidence ;  and  though  I  ob- 
ferve  fome  palTages  in  Sir  Michael  Fofter's  Difcourfe 
concerning  Accomplices,  which  feem  to  confirm  them ; 
yet  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  the  following,  appa- 
rently adverfe,  opinion  of  this  excellent  judge.    "  In 

*  Sec  Legg's  ca.  Kelyng,  27 ;  Eden's_Principles  of  Penal  Law, 
p.  124.  ' 
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"  order  to  render  a  perfon  an  accomplice  and  a  prin- 
"  cipal  in  felony,  he  mull:  be  aiding  and  abetting  at 
"  the  faft,  or  ready  to  afford  alTiltancej  if  necelTary. 
"  And  therefore,  if  A  happeneth  to  be  prefent  at  a 
"  murder,  for  inftance,  and  taketh  no  part  in  it,  nor 
"  endeavoureth  to  prevent  it,  nor  apprehendeth  the 
**  murderer,  nor  levieth  hue  and  cry  after  him  ;  this 
*'  flrange  behaviour  of  his,  though  highly  criminal, 
"  will  not  of  itfelf  render  him  either  principal  or 
*'  accelTary."* 

But  Avhatever  be  the  objeftions  againfl  the  atten- 
dance of  a  furgeon  in  the  field  of  combat,  they  cannot 
be  conftrued  to  extend  to  the  aifbrding  of  all  polTible 
affiftance  to  any  unfortunate  fufferer  in  an  affair  of 
honour;  provided  fuch  ailiftance  be  not  preconcerted, 
but  required  as  in  ordinary  accidents  or  emergencies. 
For  in  the  offices  of  the  healing  art,  no  difcrimination 
can  be  made,  either  of  occafions  or  of  characters  : 
and  it  mull  be  acknovi'ledged,  that  many  of  the  vic- 
tims of  duelling  have  been  men,  from  their  talents 
and  virtues,  poffeffing  the  jufteft:  claim  to  affiduous 
and  tender  attention.  That  lives  of  fuch  ineftimable 
value  to  their  friends,  to  their  families,  and  to  the 
public,  fhould  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  profligate  rake, 
who  wantonly  gives  affronts,  or  idly  fancies  he  re- 
ceives them,  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  folly,  as 
well  as  of  the  guilt  of  duelling.  This  reflexion  feems 
to  {hew  the  propriety  of  a  change  in  th€  penal  code, 

*  Poller's  Crown  Law,  8vo.  p.  350. 
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refpefting  it ;  and  that  the  punifliment  inflifted  fliould 
be  confined  to  the  aggreffor ;  flrift  inquifition  into 
the  circuraftances  of  the  cafe  being  previoufly  made 
by  the  coroner,  or  fome  magiflrate  authorized  and 
bound  to  exercife  this  important  truft.  And  he  may, 
with  reafon,  be  regarded  as  the  aggreffor,  who  either 
violates  the  rules  of  decorum,  by  any  unprovoked 
rudenefs  or  infult ;  or  who  converts  into  an  offence 
•what  was  intended  only  as  convivial  pleafantry.* 

XIV.  A  phyfician  has  no  fpeclal  interefl  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  flatutes  relative  to  duelling.  But 
as  he  poffeffes  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  both  by  his 
liberal  education  and  profefTion,  the  law  of  honour,  if 
that  may  be  termed  a  law  which  is  indefinite  and 
arbitrary,  has  [a  claim  to  his  ferious  fludy  and  atten- 
tion :  as  a  philofopher,  alfo,  it  becomes  him  to  trace 
its  origin,  and  to  invefligate  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded:  and  as  a  moralifl,  duty  calls  upon  him 
to  counteraft  its  baneful  influence  and  afcendancy. 
Tor,  in  principle,  it  is  diflinft  from  virtue  ;  and,  as  a 
^  pradlical  rule,  it  extends  only  to  certain  formalities 
and  decorums,  of  little  importance  in  the  tranfaftions 
of  life,  and  which  are  fpontaneoufly  obferved  by  thofe, 
who  are  actuated  with  the  true  fenfe  of  propriety  and 
reftitude.  Genuine  honour,  in  its  full  extent,  may 
be  defined  a  quick  perception  and  flrong  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  in  conjunftion  with  an  acute  fenfi- 
bility  to  ftiame,  reproach,^  or  infamy.    In  different 


•  See  Notes  and  lUuftrations,  No.  XVI. 
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charaaers,  thefe  conftituent  parts  of  the  principle  are 
found  to  exift  in  proportions  fo  diverfified,asfometiraes 
to  appear  almoO:  fingle  and  detached.  The  former 
always  aids  and  Jirengthens  virtue j  the  latter  may 
occafionally  imitate  her  anions*  when  faQiion  happily 
countenances,  or  high  example  prompts  to  rectitude. 
But  being  connected,  for  the  mod  part,  with  a  jealous 
pride  and  capricious  irritability,  it  will  be  more  fliocked 
with  the  imputation,  than  with  the  commijjions^i  what 
is  wrong.  And  thus  it  will  conflitute  that  fpurious 
honours,  which,  by  a  perverfion  of  the  laws  of  aflb- 
ciation,  puts  evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil;  and, 
under  the  fan^Vion  of  a  name,  perpetrates  crimes 
without  remorfe,  and  even  without  Ignominy.f 

XV.  Homicide  hj  poifon  is  another  very  important 
object  of  medical  jiirifprudence.  When  it  is  the 
effect  of  inadvertency,  or  the  want  of  adequate  caution, 
in  the  ufe  of  fubftances  dangerous  to  health  and  life, 
the  law  regards  it  as  a  mifdemeanour:  "When  it  is 
the  confequence  of  raflinefs,  of  wanton  experiment, 
or  of  motives  unjufl,  though  not  malicious,j  it  be- 

•  Addifon's  Cato. 

+  See  the  Author's  Mor.  and  Lit.  DifT.  p.  295,  ad  edit. 

%  "  If  an  aftion  unlawful  itfelf  be  done  deliberately,  and  n'itA 
"  intention  of  mifckief,  or  great  bodily  harm  to  particulars,  or  of 
"  mifchief  indifcriminately,  fall  it  where  it  may,  and  death  enfue 
"  againft  or  bcfide  the  original  intention  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
"  murder.  But  if  fuch  mifchievous  intention  doth  not  appear,which 
"  is  matter  of  faft,  and  to  be  collcHed  from  circimflances,  and  the 
"  adt  was  done  heedlefsly  and  incautioufly,  it  will  be  manflaughter; 
*'  not  accidental  death,  bccaufe  the  adt  which  cnfued  was  unlawful." 
Foftcr,  p.  261. 
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comes  rtianflaughter:  And  when  the  exprefs  purpofc 
is  to  kill,  by  means  of  feme  deleterious  drug,  it  con- 
ftitutes  a  mofl:  atrocious  fpecies  of  murder.  In  cafes 
of  this  nature,  the  faculty  are  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence concerning  the  nature  of  the  poifon,  the  fymp- 
toms  produced  by  it,  and  the  a6lual  fatality  of  its 
operation.  The  period  of  this  fatal  operation  is  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  infli£l;ion  of  blows  and  wounds,  to 
a  year  and  a  day.  But  if  it  be,  the  mofl:  nice  and 
accurate  inveftigation  of  the  progreffive  advances  of 
difeafe  and  death  will  be  incumbent  on  the  phyfician 
or  furgeon,  who  is  confulted  on  the  occafion.  No 
fubjeft  has  given  rife  to  more  mifconception  and  fu- 
perfliition,  than  the  aftion  of  poifons.  Numberlefs 
fubfl:ances  have  been  claffed  as  fuch,  which,  if  not 
inert,  are  at  leaft  innoxious  ;  and  powers  have  been 
afcribed  to  others,  far  exceeding  their  real  energy. 
Even  Lord  Verulam,  the  great  luminary  of  fcience, 
in  his  charge  againfl:  the  Earl  of  Soraerfet,  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  feems  to  give  credit  to  the  ft:ory  of  Livia, 
who  is  faid  to  have  poifoned  the  figs  upon  the  tree, 
which  her  hufband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his  own 
hands.     And  he  ferioufly  dates,  that  "  AVeflon 

chafed  the  poor  prifoner  with  poifon  after  poifon  j 
*'  poifoning  fairs,  poifoning  meats,  poifoning  fwect- 
*'  meats,  poifoning  medicines  and  vomits,  until  at  lafl; 
*'  his  body  was  almort:  come,  by  the  ufe  of  poifons, 

to  the  ftate  that  Mithridates's  body  was  by  the 
"  ufe  of  treacle  and  prefervatives,  that  the  force  of 
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the  pollons  was  blunted  upon  him :  Weflon  con- 
*'  felling,  when  he  was  tried  for  not  difpatching  him, 
*'  that  he  had  given  enough  to  poifon  twenty  men.'** 
In  this  criminal  tranfaflion  the  truth  probably  was, 
what  has  been  judicioully  fuggefled  by  Rapin,  that 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  refufing  to  be  concerned 
in  the  crime,  yet  not  daring  to  difcover  it,  from  the 
fear  of  the  Vifcount  Rochefter's  refentment,  feized 
the  viftuals  fent  from  time  to  time  for  the  prifoner, 
and  threw  them  into  the  houfe  of  office.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  however,  fell  a  vidim  at  lafl:  to  an  era- 
poifoned  glyfter. 

When  the  particular  drug,  or  other  mean  employed, 
can  be  accurately  afcertained,  its  deleterious  qualities 
Ihould  be  fully  inveftigated;  and  thefe  fliould  be 
cautioufly  compared  with  the  effefts  afcribed  to  it,  in 
the  cafe  under  confideration.  It  may  often  be  expe- 
dient, alfo,  to  examine  the  body  of  the  fufferer  by 
diffeclion;  and  this  fliould  be  accompliflied  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  poffible ;  that  the  changes  imputed  to 
death  may  not  be  confounded  with  thofe  which  are 
imputed  to  poifon.  But  on  fuch  points  reference  can 
alone  be  made  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  practitioner,  and  to  the  lights  which  he  may  ac- 
quire by  confulting  Fafelius,  and  other  works  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  I  flaall,  therefore,  clofe  this  article 
with  a  few  palTages  of  the  charge  of  Mr.  Juftice 
Buller  to  the  grand  jury,  relative  to  the  trial  of 

•  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 
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Capt.  Donellan,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodofius 
Boughton,  at  the  Warwick  affizes,  in  March  1781. 
"  In  this  cafe,  gentlemen/*  he  fays,  "  you  will  have 
"  two  objefls  toconfider;  firfl:,  whether  the  deceafed 
"  did  die  of  po'ifon?  fecondly,  whether  the  perfon 
**  fufpefted  did  aflift  in  adminijlering  the  poifon  ? 
*'  With  refpeft  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  confiderations, 
"  you  will,  no  doubt,  hear  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who- 
**  are  Jkilkd  in  the  ttature  and  effetJs  of  poifon,  which 
"  is  of  various  forts,  and  mod  fubtile  in  its  operation. 
*'  From  the  information  of  fuch  perfons  you  will  be 
**  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  effects  which  different 
*'  poifons  have  on  different  perfons;  and  alfo  the  effe6ls 
"  the  fame  poifons  have  on  perfons  of  different  habits 

a7id  conflitutions.  If  yon  find  he  did  get  his  death 
"  by  poifon  ;  the  next  cafe  is,  to  confider  who  gave 
*'  him  that  poifon  ?  Where  poifon  is  knowingly  given, 
"  and  death  enfues,  it  is  wilful  murder^  and  if  one 
*'  ivho  knows  ivhat  is  intended^  be  prefent,  when 
"  poifon  is  given  by  another,  he  is  not  an  accefiary, 
*'  but  a  principal."* 

XVI.  In  all  civilized  countries,  the  honour  and 
chaftity  of  the  female  fex  are  guarded  from  violence, 
by  the  feverefl  fanflions  of  law.  And  this  proteftion 
is  at  once  humane,  jufl,  and  neceffary  to  fecial  mo- 
rality. It  is  confqnant  to  humanity  that  weaknefs. 
lliould  be  fecure  againfl  the  attacks  of  brutal  ftrength : 
it  is  juft  that  the  mod  facred  of  all  psrfonal  property 

*  Hift.  Sketches  of  Civil  Liberty,  p.  109. 
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fhouldbe  preferved  from  invafion: — and  it  is  eflential 
to  morality  that  licentious  pafllon  fliould  be  reftrained  j 
that  modefty  fliould  not  be  wounded;  nor  the  mind 
contaminated,  in  fome  inftances,  before  it  is  capable 
of  forming  adequate  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  crime  of  rape,  therefore,  fubjefts  the  perpetrator 
to  condign  punifhment  by  every  code  of  jurifprudence, 
ancient  or  modern.*  Amongft:  the  Jews  death  was 
inflifted,  if  the  damfel  were  betrothed  to  another 
man:  and  if  not  betrothed,  a  fine,  amounting  to  fifty 
fliekels  of  filver,  was  to  be  paid  to  her  father  by  hira 
who  had  laid  hold  of  the  virgin^  and  flie  was  to  be- 
come his  wife:  and  becaufe  i6f  had  humbled  her,  he 
might  not  put  her  away  all  his  days  .-f  for  the  privi- 
Jege  of  divorce  was  authorized  by  the  Jewifti  infti- 
tutions.  The  Romans  made  this  offence  capital, 
fuperadding  the  confifcation  of  goods.  Even  the 
carrying-off  a  woman  from  her  parents  or  guardians, 
and  cohabiting  with  her,  whether  accompliflied  by 
force,  or  with  her  full  coufent,  were  made  equally 
penal  with  a  rape,  by  an  imperial  edift.  For  the 
Roman  law  feems  to  have  fuppofed,  that  women 
never  deviate  from  virtue,  without  being  feduced  by 
the  arts  of  the  other  fex :  and,  therefore,  by  im- 
pofmg  a  pov/erful  reflraint  on  the  folicitations  of  men, 
they  aimed  at  a  more  effeftual  fecurity  of  the  chaflity 
of  women.    Niji  etenm  earn  folicitaverit,  nifi  odiof^s 

*  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVII. 
t  Deuteronomy  xxii.  a8,  39. 
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artibus  circumvenerit,  mn  faciei  earn  velle  in  iantum 
dedccus  fefe  prodere.  But  the  Englifli  law,  as  Judge 
Blackftone  has  obferved,  does  not  entertain  fuch  fub- 
lime  ideas  of  the  honour  of  either  fex,  as  to  lay  the 
blame  of  a  mutual  fault  on  one  only  of  the  trans- 
greffors :  and  it  is,  therefore,  elTential  to  the  crime 
of  rape,  that  the  woman's  will  is  violated  by  the 
execution.  But,  by  a  flatute  of  C)ueen  Elizabeth, 
if  the  crime  be  perpetrated  on  a  female  child  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  the  confent  or  non-confent  is 
immaterial,  as  flie  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  infufEcient 
judgment.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  even  of  opinion, 
that  fucli  profligacy  committed  on  an  infant  under 
twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  difcretion  by  common 
law,  either  with  or  without  confent,  amounts  to  a 
rape  and  felony.  But  the  decifions  of  the  courts 
have,  generally,  been  founded  on  the  ftatute  above- 
mentioned. 

A  male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
is  deemed,  by  the  law,  incapable  of  committing,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  a  rape,  from  a 
prefumed  imbecility  both  of  body  and  mind.  This 
deteftable  crime  being  executed  in  fecrecy,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  being  confined  to  the  party  injured, 
it  is  juft  that  her  fuigle  tedimony  fliould  be  adducible 
in  proof  of  the  faft.  Yet  the  excellent  obfervation. 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  merits  peculiar  attention:  "  It 
"  is  an  accufation,'*  fays  he,  "  eafy  to  be  made,  and 
*'  harder  to  be  proved;  but  harder  to  be  defended 
*'  by  the  party  accufed,  though  innocent."    He  theii 
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relates  two  extraordinary  cafes  of  malleious  profecu- 
tion  for  this  crime,  which  had  fiillen  under  his  own 
cognizance;  and  conchides,  "  I  mention  thefe  in- 
"  ftances,  that  we  may  be  more  cautious  upon  trials 
"  of  offences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and 
*'  jury  may,  with  fo  much  eafe,  be  impofed  upon, 
*'  without  great  care  and  vigihmce;  the  heinoufnefs  of 

the  offence  many  tirties  tranfporting  the  judge  and 
**  jury  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  are  over- 
"  haftiiy  carried  to  the  conviction  of  the  perfon  ac- 
*'  cufed  thereof,  by  the  confident  tefliraony  of  forae- 
*'  times  falfe  and  malicious  witneffes.'*  Collateral 
and  concurrent  circuuiftances  of  time  and  place j* 
appearances  of  violence  on  examination,  &c.  are, 
therefore,  neceffary  to  be  added  to  the  mere  affir- 
mative evidence  of  the  profecutor.  And  the  infpedion 
of  a  furgeon  is  often  required,  to  afcertain  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  violence.  On  fuch  occafions,  his  tes- 
timony fbould  be  given  with  all  poffible  delicacy,  as 
well  as  with  the  utmofl:  caution.  Even  external  figns 
of  injury  may  originate  from  difeafe,  of  which  the 
following  examples,  which  have  occurred  in  Man- 
cheRer,  are  adduced  on  very  refpectable  authorities. 

A  girl,  about  four  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
the  Manchefler  Infirmary,  on  account  of  a  mortifi- 
cation in  the  female  organs,  attended  with  great  fore- 
nefs  and  general  depreflion  of  ftrength.     She  had 

•  Thefe  circumftances  are  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  Mofaic 
Law.   See  Deut.  xxii.  25,  36,  a;. 
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been  in  bed  with  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old  j  and  there 
was  reafon  to  fufpe£l,  that  he  had  taken  criminal  li- 
berties with  her.  The  mortification  increafed,  and  the 
child  died.  The  boy,  therefore,  was  apprehended, 
and  tried  at  the  Lancafler  affizes;  but  was  acquitted 
on  fufficient  evidence,  that  feveral  inftances  of  a  fi- 
milar  difeafe  had  appeared,  near  the  fame  period  of 
time,  in  which  there  was  no  poffibility  of  injury  or 
guilt.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes  the  body  was  opened 
after  death.  The  diforder  had  been  a  typhus  fever, 
accompanied  with  the  mortification  of  the  pudenda. 
There  w^as  no  evident  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
fymptom  difcoverable  on  infpeftion.  The  lumbar 
glands  were  of  a  dark  colourj  but  all  the  vifcera 
were  found.* 

XVII,  Concerning  nuifances^  the  invefligation  and 
teflimony  of  the  faculty  may  be  required,  whenever 
they  are  of  a  nature  ofFenfive  by  the  vapours  which 
they  emit,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  community.  The  law  defines  any 
thing  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage, 
to  be  a  nuifance.f  Thus  if  a  perfon  keep  hogs,  or 
other  noifome  animals,  fo  near  the  houfe  of  another, 
that  the  flench  incommodes  him,  r.nd  renders  the  air 
unwholefome,  this  is  a  nuifance;  becaufe  it  deprives 
him  of  the  enjoyments  and  benefits  of  his  habitation, 
A  fmelting-houfe  for  lead,  the  fmoke  of  which  kills 

*  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVIII. 

t  See  Blackftone's  Comment,  bookiii.  ch.  xiii.;andbook  ir.  ch» 
xiii. 
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the  grafs  and  corn,  and  Injures  the  cattle  of  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  of  land,  is  deemed  a  nuifance. 
Dye-hoafes,  tanning-yards,  &;c.  are  nuifances,  if  erec- 
ted fo  near  a  water-courfe,  as  to  corrupt  the  flream. 
But  a  chandler's  faftory,  even  when  jfituated  in  a 
crowded  town,  is  laid  to  be  privileged  from  adlion 
or  indi(5lment,  becaufe  candles  are  regarded  as  necef- 
faries  of  life.    Hawkins,  however,  queftions  the  au- 
thority of  this  opinion,  lincc  the  making  of  candles 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  country  without  annoy- 
ance.f   But  this  is  fcarcely  prafticable  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood:   and  as  Lord  Mansfield  has  ad- 
judged, that,  in  fuch  cafes,  what  makes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  being  and  property  uncomfortable  is,  in  the 
view  of  the  law,  a  nuifance;*  various  works  and 
trades,  effential ,  to  the  happinefs  and  intereft  of  the 
community,  may  fall  under  this  conftruflion.  But 
chemiflry,  mechanics,  and  other  arts  and  fciences, 
furnifli  methods  of  diminifhing  or  obviating  alraoft 
every  fpecies  of  noifome  vapour :  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  vitriol  works,  aquafortis  works, 
marine  acid  bleaching- works,  the  fingeing  of  velvets, 
&c.  may  be  carried  on  with  very  little  inconvenience 
to  a  neighbourhood,  by  means  neither  difficult  nor 
expenfive.    The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  dyer,  the  fell-monger,  the  tanner, 
the  butcher,  and  the  chandler:  and  as  thefe,  with 
many  other  difgudful  trades  are,  in  fome  degree, 
necclTary  in  large  towns,  juftice  and  policy  require, 

+  I  Hawk.  199.   Burn's  Juftice,  vol.  iii.p.  239. 
*  Burron.  Mansfield,  333.   Burn  U.  S. 
VOL.  II.  H  H 
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that  they  fliould  only  be  profecuted  as  nuifances,  when 
not  conduced  in  theleafl  offenfive  mode  poITible.  To 
guard  againll:  arbitrary  powers  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  the  decil^on  and  inveftigation  of 
fuch  points  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeiH-,  the  reference  fliould  be  made  to  a  jury;  or 
at  Icaft,  any  individual  fliould  be  allowed  an  appeal 
to  one,  if  he  think  himfelf  aggrieved. 

The  frequency  of  fires,  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  makes  it  expedient  that  raagiflrates,  or  com- 
miflaoners,  fliould  be  authorized  to  fcrutinize  rigidly 
into  the  caufes  of  them,  when  they  occur  j  to  punifli 
negleft  or  careleffnefs,  as  well  as  malicious  intention; 
and  to  enforce  fuitable  meafures  of  prevention.  The 
plans  propofed  for  this  lafl:  very  important  purpofe 
by  Mr.  Hartley  and  Lord  Stanhope  have  been  proved 
to  be  efFeftual,  and  are  not  expenfive.  The  adoption 
of  them,  therefore,  or  of  other  means  which  may 
hereafter  be  difcovered,  fliould  be  required,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  in  cafes  deemed  by  infurers  doubly 
hazardous. 

XVIII.  It  is  a  complaint  made  by  coroners,  nia- 
giftrates,  and  judges,  that  medical  gentlemen  are 
often  reluftant  in  the  performance  of  the  ofEces  re- 
quired from  them  as  citizens  qualified,  by  profeflional 
knowledge,  to  aid  the  execution  of  public  juftice. 
Thefe  offices,  it  mufl:  be  confefled,  are  generally  pain- 
ful, always  inconvenient,  and  occafion  an  interruption 
to  bufinefs,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  eafily  appreciated  or 
compenfated.    But  as  they  admit  of  no  fubftitution, 
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they  are  to  be  regarded  as  appropriate  debts  to  the 
community,  which  neither  equity  nor  patriotifm  will 
allow  to  be  cancelled. 

When  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  is  called  to  give  evi- 
dence, he  Ihould  avoid,  as  much  as  pollible,  all  ob- 
fcure  and  technical  terms,  and  the  unneceflary 
difplay  of  medical  erudition.  He  fliould  deliver, 
alfo,  what  he  advances,  in  the  pureft  aud  raoft 
delicate  language,  confident  with  the  nature  of  the 
fubje6l  in  queftion. — When  two  or  more  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  are  to  offer  their  opinions  or  teftimony, 
it  would  foraetimes  tend  to  obviate  contrariety,  if 
they  were  to  confer  freely  with  each  other  before 
their  public  examination.  Intelligent  and  honefl  men, 
fully  acquainted  with  their  refpe6live  means  of  in- 
formation, are  much  lefs  likely  to  differ,  than  when  no 
communication  has  previoufly  taken  place.  Several 
years  ago,  a  trial  of  confiderable  confequence  occurred, 
relative  to  a  large  copper  work  j  and  two  phyficians 
of  eminence  were  fummoned  to  the  afiizes,  to  bear  tes- 
timony concerning  the  falubrity  or  infalubrity  of  the 
fmoke  iffuing  from  the  furnaces.  The  evidence  they 
offered  was  entirely  contradiftory.  One  grounded 
his  teftimony  on  the  general  prefumption  that  the 
ores  of  copper  contain  arfenic ;  and  confequently  that 
the  efBuvia,  proceeding  from  the  roafling  of  them, 
mufl  be  poifonous  becaufe  arfenical.  The  other  had 
made  aflual  experiments  on  the  ore  employed  in  the 
works  under  profecution,  and  on  the  vapours  which 
it  yielded :  he  was  thus  furniflied  with  full  proof 
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that  no  arfenic  was  dlfcoverablc  in  either.  But  the 
afErmative  prevailed  over  the  negative  teflimony, 
from  the  authority  of  the  phyfician  who  delivered  it; 
an  authority  v/hich  he  probably  would  not  have  mis- 
applied, if  he  had  been  antecedently  acquainted  with 
the  decifive  trials  made  by  his  opponent.* 
■  XIX.  It  is  the  injuncliion  of  the  law,  fanftioned  by 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath,  that  in  judicial  teflimony, 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing. but  the  truth 
fhall  be  delivered.  A  witnefs,  therefore,  is  under  a 
facrcd  obligation  to  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  that  his 
mind  be  clear  and  collefied,  unawed  by  fear,  and  un- 
influenced by  favour  or  enmity.  But  in  criminal  pro- 
fecutions,  which  affeft  the  life  of  the  perfon  aCcufed, 
fcruples  will  be  apt  to  arife  in  one  who,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  has  been  accuftomed 
to  ferious  refleftion,  yet  has  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  political  ethics.  It  is  incum- 
bent, therefore,  on  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to  fettle 
their  opinions  concerning  the  right  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  to  infiift  capital  punifliment  ;  the  moral  and 
focial  ends  of  fuch  punifliment  ;  the  limits  prefcribed 
to  the  exercife  of  the  right ;  and  the  duty  of  a  citizen 
to  give  full  efliciency  to  the  laws. 

The'magiflrate's.  right  to  inflift  punifliment,  and 
the  ends  of  fuch  punifliment,  though  intimately 
connected,  are  in  their  nature  diftin^t.  The  right  is 
clearly  a  fubftitution  or  transfer  of  that  which  be- 


?  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XIX. 
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longs  to  every  individual,  by  the  law  of  nature,  viz. 
inftaut  felf-defence,  and  fecurity  from  future  violence 
or  wrong.  The  ends  are  more  comprehenfive,  ex- 
tending not  only  to  complete  fecurity  againfl:  offence, 
but  to  the  correflion  and  improvement  of  the  offen- 
der himfelf,  and  to  counteraft  in  others  the  difpofition,' 
to  offend.  Penal  laws  are  to  be  regulated  by  this 
ffaudard ;  and  the  lenity  or  feverity,  with  which  they 
are  executed,  fliould,  if  poffible,  be  exaflly  propor- 
tionate to  it.  In  different  circumftances,  either  per- 
fonal  or  public  confiderations  may  preponderate:  and 
in  cafes  of  great  moral  atrocity,  or  when  the  common 
wea  is  effentially  injured,  all  regard  to  the  reformation 
of  a  criminal  is  fuperfeded;  and  his  life  is  juftly  for- 
feited to  the  good  of  fociety.  In  the  participation  of 
the  benefits,  of  the  focial  union,  he  has  virtually  ac- 
ceded lo  its  conditions,  and  the  violation  of  its  fun- 
damental articles  renders  him  a  rebel  and  an  enemy, 
to  be  expelled  or  deflroyed,  both  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
curity, and  as  an  awful  warning  to  others.  When 
capital  punimraents  are  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
mod  lioraane  and  fcrupulous  witnefs  may  confider 
himfelf  as  facrificing  private  emotions  to  public  jus- 
tice and  focial  order  j  and  that  he  is  performing, 
an  aft  at  once  beneficial  to  his  country  and  to 
manliind.  For  political  and  moral  economy  can 
fubfift  in  no  community,  without  the  fteady  execu- 
tion of  wife  and  falutary  laws:  and  every  atrocious 
acl,  perpetrated  with  impunity,  operates  as  a  terror 
to  the  innocent,  a  fnare  to  the  unwary,  and  an 
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iDcentive  to  the  flagitious.  The  criminal,  alfo, 
who  evades  the  fentence  of  juftice,  like  one-infefted 
with  the  peftilence,  contaminates  all  whom  he  ap- 
proaches. He,  therefore,  who,  from  falfe  tendernefs, 
or  mifguided  confcience,  has  prevented  conviction,  by- 
withholding  the  neceflary  proofs,*  is  an  acceffary  to 
all  the  evils  which  enfue.  The  maxim,  that  //  is 
better  ten  i)illains  Jhould  be  difcharged  than  a  finglc 
per/on  fuffer  by  a  wrong  adjiidicadon,  is  one  of  thofe 
partial  truths  which  are  generally  mifapplied,  becaufe 
not  accurately  underflood.  It  is  certainly  eligible  that 
the  rules  and  the  forms  of  law  fliould  be  fo  precife 
and  immutable,  as  not  to  involve  the  innocent  in  any 
decifion  obtained  by  corruption,  or  dictated  by  paflion 
and  prejudice;  though  this  fliould  fometimes  fur- 
nifl\  an  outlet  for  the  efcape  of  aftual  offenders.  The 
plea,  alfo,  may  have  fome  validity,  in  crimes  of  a 
nature  chiefly  political,  (with  which*  however,  the 
faculty  can  profefllonally  have  no  concern,)  fuch  as 
coining  and  forgery,  or  in  cafes  wherein  the  punifli- 
ment  much  exceeds  the  evil  or  turpitude  of  the 
offence.  For  Lord  Bacon  has  well  obferved,  that 
"  over-great  penalties,  befides  their  acerbity,  deaden 
"  the  execution  of  the  hiw."t    And  when  they  are 

*  "  The  oath  adniiniilered  to  tlie  witnefs  is  not  only  tint 
"  what  he  depofes  fliall  be  true,  but  that  he  fliall  alfo  depofc  the 
"  whole  trutli :  So  that  he  it  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  'what  he 
"  knonvs,  'whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point  ormt." — 
Blackftone,  book  iii.  ch.  xxiii. 

t  See  propofal  for  amending  die  Laws  of  England. — Bacon's 
Works,  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  54a. 
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difcovered  to  be  unjuftly  infliaed,  its  authority  is 
impaired,  its  fanaity  diflionoured,  and  veneration 
gives  place  to  difgufl:  and  abhorrence. 

But  the  dread  of  innocent  blood  being  brought  upon 
m,  by  explicit  and  honeft  teftimony,  is  one  of  thofe 
fuperftitions  which  the  nurfe  has  taught,  and  which 
a  liberal  education  ought  to  purge  from  the  mind: 
and  if,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  innocence 
Ihould  unfortunately  be  involved  in  the  punifliment 
of  guilt,  we  fhall  affuredly  ftand  acquitted  before 
God  and  our  own  confclences.  The  convift  himfelf, 
lamentable  as  his  fate  mud  be  regarded,  may  derive 
confolation  from  the  reflexion,  that,  though  his  fen- 
tence  be  unjufl:,  "  he  falls  for  his  country,  whilfl  he 
*'  fuffers  under  the  operation  of  thofe  rules,  by  the 
"  general  effect  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfare  of 
*'  the  community  is  maintained  and  upheld."* 

XX.  When  profefhonal  teftimony  is  required,  in 
cafes  of  fuch  peculiar  malignity  as  to  excite  general 
horror  and  indignation,  a  virtuous  mind,  even  though 
fcrupulous  and  timid,  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  too 
violent  impreffions ;  and  to  transfer  to  the  accufed 
that  dread  and  averfion,  which,  before  conviaion, 
Ihould  be  confined  to  the  crime,  and  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  withheld  from  the  fuppofed  offender.  If  the 
charge,  for  inftance,  be  that  of  parricide,  accom- 
plifhed  by  poifon,  and  accompanied  with  deliberate 
malice,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty;  the  inveftigatioQ 
fhould  be  made  with  calm  and  unbiaffed  precifion,  and 

*  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  PhU.  b.  vi.  ch.  ix.  p.  553,  410. 
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tlie  teftimony  delivered  with  no  colouring  of  paflion, 
nor  with  any  deviation  from  the  fimplicity  of  truth. 
When  drcumjlantial  proofs  are  adduced,  they  (liould 
be  arranged  in  the  moft  lucid  order,  that  they  may 
be  contrafted  and  compared,  in  "all  their  various  re- 
lations, with  facility  and  accuracy;  and  that  their 
weight  may  be  feparately  and  colleftively  determined 
in  the  balance  of  juftice.  For,  in  fuch  evidence, 
there  fubfifts  a  regular  gradation  from  the  flighteft 
prefumption  to  complete  moral  certainty:  and 
if  the  witnefs  poflefs  fufEcient  information  in  this 
branch  of  philofophical  and  juridical  fcience,  he  will 
always  be  competent  to  fecure  himfelf,  and  on  many 
occaiions  the  court  alfo,  from  fallacy  and  error.  The 
Marquis  de  Beccaria  has  laid  down  the  following 
excellent  theorems,  concerning  judicial  evidence: — ^ 
*'  When  the  proofs  of  a  crime  are  dependent  on  each 
*'  other,  that  is,  when  the  evidence  of  each  witnefs, 
*'  taken  feparately,  proves  nothing;  or  when  all  the 
"  proofs  are  dependent  upon  one,  the  number  of 
"  proofs  neither  increafes  nor  diminiflies  the  proba- 
*'  bility  of  the  fa£l ;  for  the  force  of  the  whole  is  no 
"  greater  than  the  force  of  thofe  on  which  they  de- 
"  pend;  and  if  this  fail,  they  all  fall  to  the  ground. 
'"When  the  proofs  are  independent  of -each  other, 
*'  the  probability  of  the  fadl  increafes  in  proportion  to 
"  the  number  of  proofs;  for  the  falfehood  of  one 

*'  does  not  diminifli  the  veracity  of  another  

*'  The-proofs  of  a  crime  may  be  divided  into  two 
'**  clalTes,  perfeft  and  imperfccSb.    I  call  thofe  perfe£>. 
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«  which  exclude  the  poffibillty  of  innocence;  imper- 
*'  feft,  thofe  which  do  not  exclude  this  polTibility. 
"  Of  the  firft,  one  only  is  fufEcient  for  condemnation; 
"  of  the  fecond,  as  many  are  required  as  form  a  per- 
"  fefl  proof ;  that  is  to  fay,  each  of  thefe,  feparately 
"  taken,  does  not  exclude  the  pofTibility  of  innocence; 
*'  it  is  neverthelefs  excluded  by  their  union."* 

*  Beccaria's  Eflay  on  Crimes  and  Punifliments,  ch.  xiv. 
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"  That  could  the  fick  bed  fmooth  of  that  fad  company. 

It  was  a  worthy  edifying  fight, 
"  And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace, 
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"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  feafon  we  Jhall 
"  reap,  if  we  faint  not." — Galat.  vi.  Q, 

TF  we  confider  the  circumflances  of  man,  as  placed 
in  this  great  theatre  of  aftion;  as  connefted  with 
his  fellow-creatures  by  various  ties  and  relations; 
and  with  God  himfelf,  his  creator  and  judge:  if  we 
confider  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  and  that  thefe  are  talents  committed  to  his 
truft,  capable  of  indefinite  degrees  of  improvement, 
and  which  the  Lord,  at  his  coming,  will  demand 
with  ufur}';  we  fliall  fee  the  fullefl:  reafon  for  the 
apoflolical  injunction,  be  not  weary  in  well  doings  and 


•  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XX. 
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rejoice  in  the  affurancc,  that  in  due  feafon  we  Jhall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not.  The  fphere  of  human  duty  has 
no  limits  to  its  extent.  Every  advance  in  knowledge 
widens  its  boundaries ;  every  increafe  of  power  and 
wealth  multiplies  and  diveriifies  theobjefts  of  it ;  and 
length  of  years  evinces  their  unceafing  fucceffion. 
Therefore,  whatfoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might.  Vigour  and  perfeverance  are 
clTential  to  every  noble  purfuit;  and  no  virtuous  effort 
is  in  vain.  To  be  difcouraged  by  oppofition;  to  be 
alarmed  by  danger;  or  overcome  by  difficulty,  is  a 
ftate  of  mind  unfitted  for  the  Chriflian  warfare. 

But  the  prefent  interefting  occafion  calls  for  a  fpe- 
cific  application  of  the  precept  contained  in  our  text. 
What  is  jull  and  true,  concerning  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  mufh  be  equally  juH:  and  true  of  every  individual 
branch  of  moral  and  religious  obligation:  and  it 
can  require  no  deep  refearch,  no  abftrufe  inveftigation, 
to  work  conviction  oa  our  minds,  that  the  higher  is 
the  objeft  we  have  in  view,  the  more  aClive  and  in- 
celTant  fliould  be  our  exertions  in  the  attainment  of  it. 
The  inflitution,  which  now  claims  your  moft  ferious 
attention,  is  founded  on  the  wifejl  policy;  adapted 
to  the  noblefl:  purpofes  of  humanity;  and  capable  of 
being  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  everlafiing  welfare 
of  mankind. 

The  wifdam  of '  fuch  charitable  foundations  can 
admit  of  no  difpute.    Oqi  the  lower  claffes  of  our 
fellow-citizens  alone,  we  depend  for  food,  for  rai-  , 
ment,  for  the  habitations  in  which  we  dwell,  and  for 
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all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  But  health 
is  elTeutial  to  their  capacity  for  labour;  and  in  this 
labour,  I  fear,  it  is  too  often  facrificcd.  An  addi- 
tional obligation,  therefore,  to  aflFord  relief,  fprings 
from  fo  afFefting  a  confideration.  He  who  at  once 
toils  and  fuflfers  for  our  benefit,  has  a  multiplied  claim 
to  our  fupport;  and  to  withhold  it,  would  be  equally 
chargeable  with  folly,  ingratitude,  and  injuftice. 

But  humanily  prompts,  when  the  flill  voice  of 
wifdom  is  not  heard.  Sicknefs,  complicated  with 
poverty,  has  pleas,  that  to  a  feeling  mind  are  irre- 
IHlible.  To  weep  with  thofe  that  weep,  was  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Divine  Mailer  j  and,  to  the  honour  of 
our  nature,  we  are  capable  of  the  fame  generous 
fyrapathy.  Vain  and  idle,  however,  are  the  fofteft 
emotions  of  the  mind,  when  they  lead  not  to  corres- 
pondent anions  :  and  he  who  views  the  naked, 
■without  clothing  them,  and  thofe  who  arefick,  with- 
out miniftering  unto  them,  incurs  the  dreadful  de- 
nunciation, Depart  from  me,  ye  curfed,  into  eierlajiing 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  in- 
afmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  leaft  of  ihefe  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me. 

It  were  an  eafy  and  pleafmg  tailc  to  enlarge  on 
thefe  general  topics.  But  they  come  not  fufEciently 
"  home  to  men*s  bufinefs  and  bofoms :"  and  honour- 
ed as  I  am,  by  being  thus  called  to  the  privilege  of 
addreffing  you,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be  more 
appropiate,  by  fuggefting  to  your  candid  attention 
the  diffcinft  and  relative  duties  attached  to  the  feveral 
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orders,  which  coinpofe  this  raoft  excellent  community. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  claim  your  indulgence,  whilfl: 
I  offer,  with  all  deference  and  refpecl,  but  with  the 
plainnefs  and  freedom  of  gofpel  fmcerity,  a  few  words 
of  exhortation : 

I.  To  THE  Faculty; 

II.  To  THE  Officers  and  Superintendants  j 

III.  To  THE  Clergy; 

And  laftly.  To  the  general  Body  of  Trus- 
tees AND  Contributors. 

I.  To  the  Faculty.  As  man  is  placed  by  Divine 
Providence  in  a  fituation  which  involves  a  variety  of 
interefls  and  duties,  often  complicated  and  mixed  to- 
gether, the  motives  which  influence  human  aftions 
mufl  neceffarily  be  mixed  and  complicated.  Wifdom 
and  virtue  confiH:  in  the  fcleilion  of  thofe  which  are 
fit  and  good,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  all  by  a  juft 
appreciation  of. their  comparative  dignity  and  import- 
ance. In  the  acceptance  of  your  profefTional  ofHces, 
in  this  Infirmary,  it  is  prefumed  that  you  have  been 
governed  by  the  love  of  reputation;  by  the  dejire  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  experience;  and  by  that 
fpirit  of  ' philanthropy ,  which  delights  in  and  is  never 
■u?ecU-y  of  well-doing.  Let  us  briefly  confider  each 
of  thefe  principles  of  action,  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

If  we  analize  the  love  of  reputation^  as  ir  exifts  in 
liberal  and  well-informed  minds,  it  will  be  found  to 
fpring  from  the  love  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence.   For  of  v»'hat  value  is  praife,when  not  founded 
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on  defert  ?  But  the  confcioiifnefs  of  defert,  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature,  is  ever  attended  with  felf- 
approbation :  and  this  delightful  emotion,  which  is 
at  once  the  concomitant,  and  the  reward  of  virtue, 
widely  expands  its  operation,  and  by  a  focial  fympa- 
thy,  encircles  all  who  are  the  witneffes  or  judges  of 
our  generous  deeds.  From  the  fame  principle,  piety 
itfelf  derives  its  origin.  For  how  fliall  he  who  loveth 
not,  or  is  regardlefs  of  the'approbation  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  feen,  love  or  regard  the  favour  of 
God,  whom  he  hath  not  feen ! 

But  let  us  remember  not  to  fubftitute  for  the 
legitimate  and  magnanimous  love  of  fame,  that  fpu- 
rious  and  fordid  p.aflion  which  feeks  applaufe  by 
gratifying  the  caprices,  by  indulging  the  prejudices, 
and  by  impofing  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  To  court 
the  public  favour  by  adulation,'  or  empirical  arts,  is 
meanuefs  and  hypocrify ;  to  claim  it  by  high  and 
alTumed  pretenfions,  is  arrogance  and  pride  j  and  to 
exalt  our  own  character  by  the  depreciation  of  that 
of  our  competitor,  is  to  convert  honourable  emulation 
into  profeffional  enmity  and  injuftice. 

You  have  been  elevated  by  the  fuffrages  of  your 
fellovz-citizens :  you  have  been  honoured  by  their 
favour  and  confidence;  rejoice  in  the  diftinftion  con- 
ferred upon  you ;  fulfil  with  aflSduity  and  zeal  the 
trufl:  repofed  in  you;  and  by  being  unwearied  in  well- 
doing, rife  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  public 
favour  and  celebrity! 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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The  acqiiifttion  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  a 
farther  inrentive  to  your  generous  exertions  in  this 
receptacle  of  difeafe  and  mifery.  It  is  one  important 
dtfign  of  the  inflitution  itfelf ;  which  affords  peculiar 
advantages  for  afcertaining  the  operation  of  remedies, 
and  the  comparative  merit  of  different  modes  of  me- 
dical and  chirurgical  treatment.  For  the  flricl  rules 
which  are  enjoined  ;  the  fteadinefs  with  which  their 
obfervance  is  enforced;  and  the  unremitting  atten- 
dance of  ihofe  who  are  qualified  to  make  accurate 
obfervations,  and  to  note  every  fymptom,  whether 
regular  or  anomalous,  in  the  difeafes  under  cure ;  are 
circumftances  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  doraeflic 
care  of  the  fick.  To  avail  yourfelves  of  them,  therfe- 
fore,  is  agreeable  to  found  policy,  and  confonant  to 
the  pureft  juftice  and  humanity.  For  every  improve- 
ment in  the  healing  art  is  a  public  good,  beneficial 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  former 
in  a  proportionably  greater  degree,  as  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  confequently  more  frequently  the 
objt£ls  of  it.  On  this  point,  however,  peculiar  deli- 
cacy is  required  j  and  as  the  difcretionary  power 
'  "with  which  you  are  entrufted,  is  almofl:  without  con- 
troul,  it  fliould  be  exercifed  vi'ith  the  nicefl:  honour 
and  probity.  When  novelties  in  praftice  are  intro- 
duced, be  careful  that  they  are  conformable  to  reafon 
and  analogy  \  that  no  facrifice  be  made  to  fanciful 
hypothefis,  or  experimental  curiofity;  that  the  in- 
fiiftioa  of  pain  or  fuffering  be,  as  much  as  poffible, 
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*•  avoided ;  and  that  the  end  in  view  fully  warrant  the 
means  for  its  attainment. 

But  your  noblefl:  call  to  duty  and  exertion  arifes 
from  the  exalted  fpirit  of  philanthropy:  and  on  this 
occafion  I  may  addrefs  you  individually,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  firfl:  of  orators  to  the  fovereign  of  im- 
perial Rome:  Nihil  habet  fortwia  tua  majus  qmm 
2it  pojjis^  nec  natura  melius  quam  ut  veHs,fervare  quam 
plurimos.  It  is  your  honour  and  felicity  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  which  leads  you,  like  our 
blefled  Lord,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  to  go  about 
doing  good  j  healing  the  fick,  and  curing  all  manner 
of  difeafes.  To  you  learning  has  opened  her  (lores, 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  the  fublimefl:  purpofes  j 
to  alleviate  pain }  to  raife  the  drooping  head  j  to  re^* 
new  the  rofes  of  the  cheek,  and  the  fparkling  of  the 
eye;  and  thus  to  gladden,  whilft  you  lengthen  life* 
Let  this  hofpital  be  the  theatre  on  which  you  difplay, 
with  ailiduous  and  perfeveriag  care,  your  fcience, 
ikill,  and  humanity :  and  let  the  manner  correfpond 
with,  and  even  heighten,  the  meafure  of  your  bene- 
volence. With  patience  hear  the  tale  of  fyraptoms; 
filence  not  harlhly  the  murmurs  of  a  troubled  mindj 
and  by  the  kindneis  of  your  looks  and  words,  evince 
that  Chriftian  condefcenfion  may  be  compatible  with 
profeffional  fteadinefs  and  dignity. 

It  is,  I  truil,  an  ill-founded  opinion,  that  compalTion 
is  not  the  virtue  of  a  furgeon.  This  branch  of  the 
profeflion  has  been  charged  with  hardnefs  of  heart '.. 
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and  fome  of  its  members  have  formerly  jnftificd  the 
ftigma,  by  ridiculing  all  foftnefs  of  manners;  by  af- 
furaing  the  contrary  deportment;  and  by  ftudioufly 
banifliing  from  their  minds  that  fympathy,  which  they 
falfely  fuppofed  wauld  bo  mifuitable  to  their  charafter, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  praftical  exercife  of  their 
art.  But  different  fentiments  now  prevail.  And  a 
difi;in£l:ion  fhould  ever  be  made  between  true  com- 
paffion,  and  that  unmanly  pity  which  enfeebles  the 
mind;  which  flirlnks  from  the  fight  of  woe;  which 
infpires  timidity;  and  deprives  him,  who  is  under  its 
influence,  of  all  capacity  to  give  relief.  Genuine 
compaffion  roufes  the  attention  of  the  foul;  gives 
energy  to  all  its  powers  ;  fuggefls  expedients  in  dan- 
ger; incites  to  vigorous  aftion  and  difEculty;  and 
ftrengthens  the  hand  to  execute,  with  promptitude, 
the  purpofes  of  the  head.  The  pity  which  you  fliould 
reprefs,  is  a  turbulent  emotion.  The  commiferation 
which  you  fhould  cultivate,  is  a  calm  principle.  It 
is  benevolence  itfelf  dire6ted  forcibly  to  a  fpecific  ob- 
jeft.  And  the  frequency  of  fuch  objefls  diminifhes 
not,  but  augments  its  energy:  for  it  produces  a  tone 
or  conflitution  of  mind,  conftantly  in  unifon  with 
fuffering;  and  prepared,  on  every  call,  to  afford  the 
full  meafure  of  relief.  Appear,  therefore,  to  your 
patients  to  be  aftuated  by  that  fellow-feeling,  which 
nature,  education,  and  Chriflianity  require.  Make 
thdr  cafes,  in  a  reafonable  degree,  your  own ;  and 
uihatfoever  ye  would  that  men  Jloould  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  fo  unto  them. 
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11.  To  you,  the  Officers  and  Superinten- 
DANTS  of  this  hofpital,  we  may  juftly  afcribe  views 
the  moft  pure  and  public-fpirited.  But  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  charity,  however  fincere,  can  only  be  ren- 
dered ufefuHy  efficient  by  due  attention  to,  and  fleady 
perfeverance  in,  the  wifeft  means  for  its  accomptifli- 
ment.  On  the  miftaken  humanity  of  crowding  your 
wards  wi[h  numerous  patients,  by  which  difeafe  is 
generated,  and  death  multiplied  in  all  its  horrors  ;  on . 
the  fatal  calculations  of  favings  in  medicines,  diet, 
or  clothing ;  and  on  a  ftrift  attention  to  ventilation,  - 
cleanlinefs,  and  all  the  domeflic  arrangements,  which 
have  order,  utility,  or  comfort  for  their  objefts ;  I 
trull:  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  But  you  will  fuffer 
me,  I  hope,  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  moral  and 
religious  application  of  the  Inftitution  which  you  go- 
vern ;  a  topic  hitherto  little  noticed,  though  of  high 
importance. 

The  vifitation  of  ficknefs  is  a  wife  and  kind  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  intended  to  humble,  to  refine, 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart :  and  its  falutary  influ- 
ence extends  beyond  the  fufferer,  to  thofe  relatives 
and  friends,  whofe  office  it  is  to  miniiler  unto  him ; 
exciting  tendernefs  and  commiferation;  drawing  clofer 
the  bonds  of  afFe£tion ;  and  roufing  to  exertions,  vir- 
tuous in  their  .  nature,  profitable  to  man,  and  well- 
pieafmg  to  God.  A  parent,  foothed  and  fupported 
under  the  angu'fli  of  pain,  by  the  loving  kindnefs  of 
his  children  j  a  hufband  nurfed  with  unwearied  affi- 
duity  by  the  partner  of  his  bed  j  a  child  experiencing 
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all  the  tendernefs  of  paternal  and  maternal  love ;  are 
fituations  which  form  the  ground- work  of  domed ic 
virtue,  and  domeftic  felicity.    They  leave  indelible 
impreflions  on  the  mind,  impreffions  which  exalt  the 
moral  charafter,  and  render  us  better  men,  better 
citizens,  and  better  Chriflians.    It  is  wlfdom,  there- 
fore, and  duty,  not  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent 
conftitutions  of  Heaven,  by  difTolvIng  the  falutary 
connefbions  of  ficknefs,  and  tranfporting  into  a  public 
afylum  thofe  who  may,  with  a  little  aid,  enjoy  in 
their  own  homes,  benefits  and  confolations  which, 
clfewhere,  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  one  to  confer.* 

But  numerous  are  the  fufferers  under  ficknefs  and 
poverty,  to  whom  your  hofpitable  doors  may  be 
opened,  with  the  highefl  moral  benefit  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  community.     When  admitted  within 
thefe  walls,  they  form  one  great  family,  of  which 
you  are  the  heads,  and  confequently  refponfible  for 
all  due  attention  to  their  prefent  behaviour,  and  to 
the  means  of  their  future  improvement.  Withdrawn 
from  the  habitations  of  penury,  floth,  and  dirtinefsj 
from  the  converfation  of  the  loofe  and  the  profligate  j 
and  from  all  their  aflxDciates  in  vice,  they  may  here 
form  a  tafte  for  the  fweets  of  cleanlinefs ;  learn  the 
power  of  bridling  their  tongues  j  and  be  induced,  by 
this  temporary  abfence,  to  free  themfelves  from  all 
farther  connexion  with  their  idle  and  debauched 
companions.    Let  it  be  your  fedulous  care  to  fofter 

*  See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XXI. 
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thefe  excellent  tendencies :  Encourage  in  the  patients 
every  aitention  to  neainefs:  Tolerate  no  filth  or  flo- 
venhnefs,  either  in  their  perfons  or  attire  :  Keep  a 
flritft  guard  on  the  decency  of  their  behaviour :  Urge 
them  to  aftive  offices  of  kindnefs  and  compafiion  to 
each  other:  Furnilh  the  convalefcents  with  bibles* 
and  with  books  of  plain  moral' ty,  and  practical  piety, 
fuiied  to  their  capacities  and  circumftances;  and 
which  will  neither  delude  the  imagination,  nor  perplex 
the  underllanding:  Oblge  them  to  a  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  public  worfh'p  of  the  hofpital,  or  of 
their  rcfpcctive  churches :  And,  agreeably  to  your 
lawSj  neglect  not  to  make  provifion  for  the  flated 
and  frequent  admin iftration  of  the  holy  faciament. 
There  is  fomething  in  this  ofEce  pecul  arly  adapted  to 
comfort  and  fortify  the  mind,  under  the  prelTure  of 
poverty,  pain,  and  ficknefs.  In  the  conteraplat  on  of 
that  love  which  Christ  manifefled  for  us  by  his  fuf_ 
ferings  and  death,  all  the  confolation  is  experienced 
which  divine  fympathy  can  afford.  We  have  a  high' 
priejl  touched  with  the  feeling  nf  our  infirmities^  and 
who  holds  forth  to  us  this  foothing  Invitation: 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden ^ 
and  I  will  give  you  rejl.  Promote  the  celebration  of 
an  ordinance,  adapted  thus  to  fill  the  mind  with  gra- 
titude, and  to  alleviate  every  woe.  And  let  the  exam, 
pie  of  our  Saviour's  refignation  to  the  appointment  of 
God  be  enforced  by  it,  who  in  his  agony  exclaimed, 
lather,  if  it  be  thy  wi.ll-,  let  this  cup  pafs  from  m^^ 
never thclefs,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done. 
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III.  I  doubt  not  the  cordial  and  entire  concurrence 
of  you,  my  Rev.  Brethren,  the  Clergy  who 
officiate  in  this  hofpital,  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
holy  facrament,  not  only  as  a  flated,  but  as  a  fre- 
quent ordinance  of  the  Inftitution.  With  you  it  will 
reft  to  obviate  every  obj  eft  ion  to  the  rite,  and  to  give 
it  the  full  meafure  of  fpiritual  efficacy.  Enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition  cannot  be  dreaded  in  the  offices  of 
rational  piety,  conduced  by  thofe  who  are  rational 
and  pious :  and  you  will  neither  betray  men  into 
falfe  confidence,  nor  alarm  them,  when  languifliing 
under  ficknefs  and  pain,  with  unfeafonable  terrors. 
The  fpirit  of  a  maji  will  fujiain  his  infirmity^  hut  a 
wounded fpirit  who  can  bear?  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  vain  will  be  the  aid  of  ikill  or  medicine, 
without  the  fupports  and  comforts,  which  it  is  your 
facred  funftion  to  affiDrd.    You  can 

,  "  minifter  to  a  mind  difeafed  ; 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow, 

'■^  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 

"  And,  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote, 

"  Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  that  perilous  ftuiF 

"  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart."  Shakespeare. 

Being  thus  the  Fhyficians  of  the  foulj  you  are 
effential  conftituents  of  this  enlarged  fyftcm  of  phi- 
lanthropy. Apply,  therefore,  with  diligence  and 
zeal,  the  fpiritual  medicines  which  it  is  your  office  to 
difpenfe.  Here  you  have  a  wide  field  for  esborta- 
iion^for  corredion,  and  for  infirudion  in  righleovfnefs. 
Convalefcence  peculiarly  furniihes  the  mollia  tempora 
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fandi^  the  foft  feafons  of  impreilive  counfel.  The 
mind  is  then  open  to  ferious  conviction  j  difpofed  to 
review  pad  offences  with  contrition  j  and  to  look 
forward  with  fincere  refolutions  of  amendment. 
Many  difeafes  are  the  immediate  confequences  of  vice : 
and  he  who  has  recently  experienced  the  fuiferings 
of  guilt,  will  deeply  feel  its  enormity;  and  cherilli 
thofe  precepts,  which  will  fecure  him  from  relapfe, 
and  convert  his  pad  mifery  into  future  bleffings. 

IV.  But  this  large  aggregate  of  good,  which  it  is 
the  defign  of  the  prefent  anniverfary  to  commemorate, 
depends,  for  its  fupport  and  extenfion,  on  the 
GENERAL  BODY  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  to  the  charity. 
How  deeply  interefting,  then,  are  the  claims  which 
your  fellow-citizens  have  to  make  on  your  philan- 
thropy !  How  important  is  it  to  the  health  of 
thoufands,  in*-apld  fucceffion,  that  you  fliould  per- 
fevere  in  beneficence,  and  continue  unwearied  in  well 
doing !  Ordinary  bounty  terminates  almoft  in  the 
moment  when  it  is  beftowed.  The  obje£t  of  it  being 
withdrawn,  folicitude  and  refponfibility  are  no  more. 
But  in  this  noble  Inftitution,  charity  exerts  itfelf  in 
fleady  and  unceafing  operations.  It  is  a  dream  ever 
fiill,  yet  ever  flov/ing;  and  through  the  grace  of 
God,  I  truft,  will  be  inexhauftible.  From  your  zeal, 
your  concord,  and  liberality,  thefe  sacred  waters 
of  life  proceed.  Be  watchful  that  they  are  not 
poifoned  in  their  fource,  nor  contaminated  in  their 
progrefs.  Let  your  zeal  be  employed  in  fearching 
out  and  recommending  proper  objefts  of  relief. 
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Call  io  you^  according  to  the  injunftion  of  our  Saviour, 
ihe  halt,  and  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  hlind ; 
for  they  cannot  recompcnfe  you  :  Te  Jhall  be  rccom- 
penfed  at  the  refurredion  of  the  jujl,  SulTer  no 
prejudices,  either  political  or  religious,  to  contraft 
the  bounds  of  your  charity.  Pafs  not  by  on  the 
other  fide  from  a  felioib-creature  who  has  fallen 
among  thieves,  becaufe  he  is  not  of  your  party,  of 
your  feft,  or  even  of  your  nation.  But,  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  have  compafjion  on  him,  and  let  oil 
and  wine  be  poured  into  his  wounds  in  this  hofpitable 
Bethcfda.  Guard,  mod  feduloufly  guard,  againft  the 
fpirit  of  diflenfion.  You  are  united  in  the  labours  of 
Chriftian  love;  and  having  one  common  and  glor  ous 
caufe,  the  contefl  fliould  be  for  pre-em'nence  m  doiug 
good,  not  for  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  indulgence 
of  refentment,  or  even  for  the  interefls'of  friendfh^p.* 
To  your  liberality  in  contribution  no  appeal  can  be 
required,  no  new  incitement  can  be  urged.  What 
your  judgment  approves,  what  experience  has  fanc- 
tioned,  and  what  touches  the  tenderefl:  feelings  of 
your  hearts,  mud  have  pleas  that  are  irrefiftible. 

It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  cordially  unke  in 
offering  our  devout  fupplications  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  in  behalf  of  all  thofe  who  are  afflitied  or 
difire[fed  in  mind,  body,  or  ejlate ;  that  it  may  pleafe 
ihe'God  of  all  conflation  to  relieve  them,  according  to 
their  feveral  neccffities  ;  giving  them  patience  under 
their  fufjerings,  and  a  Ipappy  iffue  out  of  all  their 

*  See  Notes  and  lUuftrations,  No.  XXII. 
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afflicJions :  And  finally,  that  %ve  may  he  delivered 
from  all  hardnefs  of  heart  ;  from  all  covetous  defiresy 
and  inordinate  love  of  riches  ;  and,  having  been  taught 
that  all  our  doings,  without  charity,  -profit  nothings 
that  this  mofi  excellent  gift,  the  bond  of  peace,  and  of 
all  virtues,  may  be  poured  iiito  us  abundantly,  through 
the  merits  and  inediation  of  our  blejfed  Lord  and 
Saviour, 
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Note  I.   Preface.   Page  367, 

HOSPITAL  AT  MANCHESTER. 

^  I  ""HIS  inftitution  comprehends  an  Infirmary, 
Lunatic  Hofpital,  and  Difpenfary  ;  and  has 
now  connefted  with  it  a  Houfe  of  Recovery,  for  the 
reception  of  patients  ill  of  contagious  fevers.  It 
provides,  alfo,  for  inoculation,  both  variolous  and 
vaccine ;  and  for  the  delivery  of  pregnant  women  at 
their  own  habitations,  in  cafes  certified  by  the  ordi- 
nary raidwives  to  be  attended  with  great  difiiculry 
and  danger.  From  the  24th  of  June  1792,  to  th« 
24th  of  June  1802,  the  in-patients,  admitted  during 
the  fpace  of  ten  years,  amounted  to  8083 ;  of  which 
number  361  died;-^the  out-patients  amounted  to 
31,890;  of  which  number  676  died: — the  home- 
patients  amounted  to  24,439 ;  of  which  number 
1970  died.    The  Lunatic  Hofpital  was  eftabliflied  in 
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the  year  1766;  from  which  time  to  June  24th, 
1802,  the  patients  admitted  have  amounted  to  1 575. 
Of  this  number  627  have  been  cured ;  212  have 
been  relieved;  488  have  been  difcharged  at  the 
requeft  of  their  friends;  171  have  died;  8  have 
been  deemed  incurable ;  and  69  remained  in  the 
houfe  on  the  24th  of  June  1802.  The  Houfe  of 
Recovery,  for  the  admiffion  of  patients  ill  of  conta- 
gious fever,  is  appropriated  to  thofe,  who,  from 
extreme  penury,  are  incapable  of  receiving  proper 
aid  in  their  own  clofe  and  noifome  habitations,  or 
Kpho  are  liable  to  communicate  contagion  to  a  nu- 
merous family,  and,  if  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood, 
even  to  perpetuate  its  virulence.  It  is  attended  by 
the  phyficians  of  the  Infirmary  ;  and  is  furniflied 
with  wine  and  medicines  from  the  funds  of  that 
charity  ;  but  all  the  other  expences  are  defrayed  by 
an  eftablifliment,  entitled  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  commenced  in  the  fpring  of  1796. 

The  general  obje£ls  of  this  benevolent  Inflitution 
are  threefold.  I.  To  obviate  the  generation  of  dif- 
eafes.  II.  To  prevent  the  fpread  of  them  by  conta- 
gion. III.  To  fliorten  the  duration  of  exifting 
difeafes  ;  and  to  mitigate  their  evils,  by  affording  the 
necelTary  aids  and  comforts  to  thofe  who  labour 
under  them. — I.  Under  the  £rft  head  are  compre- 
hended— the  infpeftion  and  improvement  of  the 
general  accommodations  of  the  poor ; — the  prohi- 
bition of  fuch  habitations,  as  are  fo  clofe,  noifome,  or 
i^lamp,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  rendered  tolerably 
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llilubrlous : — the  removal  of  privies  placed  in  im- 
proper iituations; — provifion  for  white- waftiing  and 
cleanfmg  the  houfes  of  the  poor  twice  every  year : 
attention  to  their  ventilation  by  windows  with  open 
cafements,  ^.c.  : — the  infpe6tion  of  cotton-mills^ 
or  other  factories,  at  ftated  feafons;  with  regular 
returns  of  the  condition  as  to  health,  clothing,  ap- 
pearance, and  behaviour  of  the  perfons  employed  in 
them ;  of  the  t-me  allowed  fur  their  refrelhment,  ac 
breakfaft  and  dinner;  and  of  the  accommodations  of 
thofe  who  are  parochial  apprentices,  or  who  are  not 
under  the  immediate  direftion  of  their  parents  or 
friends: — the  limitation  and  regulation  of  lodging- 
houfes ;  on  the  eftablifhment  of  caravan/eras  for 
palTengers,  or  thofe  who  come  to  feek  employment, 
unrecommended  or  unknown: — the  eftabrfliment  of 
public  warm  and  cold  baths ;  provifion  for  particular 
attention  to  the  cleaning  of  the  ftreets,  wh  ch  are 
inhabited  by  the  poor  j  and  for  the,  fpecdy  removal 
of  dunghills,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  filth: — the 
diminution,  as  far  as  is  praclicable,  of  noxious  effluvia 
from  different  fources,  fuch  as  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  work-houfes  of  the  fell  monger,  the  yards  of  the 
tanner,  and  the  flaughter- houfes  of  the  butcher: — 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  feveral  markets;  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  fale  of  putrid  flefli  or  fifh,  and  of 
unfound  flour,  or  other  vegetable  produflions. 

Uiider  the  fecond  general  head  are  included — the 
fpeed  removal  of  thofe  who  are  attacked  with  fymp- 
to.TiS  of  fever,  from  the  cotion-mills,  or  factories,  .tt> 
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the  habitations  of  their  parents  or  friends,  or  to 
commodious  houfes  which  may  be  fet  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  Tick,  in  the  different  diftrifls  of  Man- 
chefter : — the  requifite  attentions  to  preclude  unne- 
ceffary  communications  with  the  fick,  in  the  houfes 
wherein  they  are  confined ;  and  to  the  fubfequent 
changing  and  ventilation  of  their  chambers,  bedding, 
and  apparel : — and  the  allowance  of  a  fulEcient  time 
for  perfed  recovery,  and  complete  purification  of  their 
clothes,"  before  they  return  again  to  their  works,  or 
mix  with  their  companions  in  labour.  III.  Undo* 
the  third  head  are  comprehended — medical  atten- 
dance:— the  care  of  nurfes : — and  fuppliesof  medicine, 
wine,  appropriate  diet,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  on 
the  31ft  of  May  1796,  to  the  3ifl:  of  May  1802, 
3210  patients  have  been  admitted;  of  whom  2939 
have  been  cured  j  and  271  have  died. 


Note  II.  Preface.  Page  2. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINTED  COPIES  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

When  it  was  firfl  recommended  to  me  to  enlarge 
and  publifli  this  code  of  profeffionai  Ethics,  I  felt 
extremely  difficult  in  the  adoption  of  an  undertaking 
fo  liable  to  the  charge  of  prefuraption,  in  an  individual 
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confclous  of  madequate  powers,  andpoffeffing  no  claim 
or  authority  to  diftate  rules  to  his  medical  brethren. 
With  much  folicitude,  therefore,  I  availed  myfelf  of 
the  aid  and  fupport  of  various  judicious  and  learned 
friends,  in  different  flations  of  life,  by  communicating 
to  them  printed  copies  of  the  general  fcheme.  And 
I  record  not  only  with  gratitude^  but  as  the  necejfary 
fandion  of  my  work,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have 
honoured  it  with  their  approbation  or  affiflance. 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.;  Sir  George  Baker,  bart.  j  S.  A. 
Bardfley^  M.  D. ;  Thomas  Butterworth  Bay  ley,  efq.; 
Fofter  Bower,  efq;  barrifter  ;  John  Crofs,  efq ;  bar* 
rider ;  James  Currie,  M.  D. ;  Erafmus  Darwin, 
M.  D.  ;  William  Falconer,  M.  D.  ;  John  Ferriar, 
M.  D.;  Rev.  Thomas  Gifborne,  M.  A. ;  John  Hay- 
garth,  M.  D. ;   William  Heberden,  M.D.j  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  ;  Samuel  Heywood,  efq;  ferjeant  at 
law;  Edward  Holme,  M.  D.  ;  George  Lloyd,  efq; 
barrifler;  Rev.  Archdeacon  Paley;  Sir  G.  O.  Paul, 
bart.;    Robert  Percival,  of  Dublin,  M.  D.;  Mr, 
Simmons;  Richard  Warren,  M.  D.;  Right  Rev. 
Richard  Watfon,  D.  D.  Bifliop  of  Landaff;  Charles 
White,  efq;  and  William  Withering,  M.  D. 

If  it  were  not  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fwelling 
'  this  long  lift  of  names,  T  fliould  not  omit  the  prefent 
•  opportunity  of  expreffmg  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
:ments  to  many  other  refpeftable  friends,  to  whom 
(Copies  of  the  Medical  Ethics  were  tranfmitted,  fub- 
i&quently  to  the  firft  circulation  of  the  fcheme. 

VOL.   II.  K  K 
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Note  in.    Chap.i.   Sect.  XVI. 

SITUATION,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  GOVERNMENT 
OF  HOSPITALS. 

"  In  the  town  of  Furichal,  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
"  deira,the  Infirmary  in  particular  drew  our  attention, 
*'  as  a  model  which  might  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 
*'  tries  with  great  advantage.    It  confifts  of  a  long 
**  room,  on  one  fide  of  which  are  the  windows,  and 
*'  an  altar  for  the  convenience  of  adminiftering  the 
"  facrament  to  the  fick.    The  other  fide  is  divided 
into  ward's,  each  of  which  is  juft  big  enough  to 
"  contain  a  bed,  and  neatly  lined  with  gally-tiles. 
"  Behind  thefe  wards,  and  parallel  to  the  room  in 
"  which  they  (land,  there  runs  a  long  gallery,  with 
"  which  each  ward  communicates  by  a  door;  fo  that 
*'  the  fick  may  be  feparately  fupplied  with  whatever 
they  want,  without  diflurbing  their  neighbours.** 
—See  Voyages  round  the  World,  publiQied  by  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  vol.  ii.  page  8. 

In  the  year  1790,  I  was  confulted  concerning  the 
fituation,  ftrudlure,  and  government  of  a  large  county, 
hofpital,  about  to  be  erefted ;  and  I  fliall  here  infert 
the  hints,  which  I  then  fuggefted. ' 

The  SITUATION  rauft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  depen- 
dent on  local  circumftances :  but,  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  thefe,  it  fliould  be  dry,  airy,  moderately 
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elevated,  at  a  commodious  diftance  from  the  town, 
and  well  lupplied  with  falubrious  water.  If  fwampy 
grounds  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  parti- 
cular attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  winds  which 
moft  frequently  prevail,  that  it  may  be  as  little  as 
poffible  influenced  by  the  vapours  thofe  winds  are 
likely  to  convey.  The  fame  precaution  is  applicable 
to  the  fmoke  of  the  town.  The  hofpital  at  Man- 
chefter  is  three-fourths  of  the  year  involved  in  fmoke, 
by  being  erected  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  townj  an 
evil  which  might  eafily  have  been  avoided  by  the 
choice  of  an  oppofite  fite. 

The  STRUCTURE  includes  accommodation  and 
ventilation :  and  the  form  beft  adapted  C mutatis  mu- 
tandis J  to  thefe  elTential  purpofes  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  new  prifon  at  Manchefter,  which  is  conftru6ted 
on  the  well-known  plan  of  Mr.  Howard.  The  build- 
ing which  forms  the  gateway,  will  afford  a  large  and 
commodious  room  above,  for  the  governors  of  the 
charity;  and  below,  a  fliop  for  the  apothecary;  and 
a  hall  for  the  reception  of  out-patients,  who  would 
thus  have  no  communication  with  the  Infirmary,  and 
confequently  incur  no  rifque  either  of  bringing  or 
carrying  back  with  them  febrile  or  other  contagion. 
The  central  part  of  the  building  is  well  adapted  for 
kitchens  and  other  offices,  over  which  the  chapel 
might  be  conftrufted.  The  four  radiiy  or  buildings 
which  projeft  from  the  centre,  might  each  contain  fix 
wards,  fifteen  feet  fquare  by  thirteen  high,  in  each 
ftory,  with  a  gallery  inferpofed.    No  ward  fliould 
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have  more  than  two  beds  in  it ;  for  the  contamination 
of  the  air  arifes  chiefly  from  the  crowding  too  many 
fickperfons  in  one  chamber:  and  contagion  not  only 
fpreads  by  this  means,  but  the  patients  fuftain  great 
injury  from  the  multiplied  fpeftacles  of  fuffering  to 
which  they  are  witnelTes  in  the  large  apartments  of  an 
hofpital.  Small  chambers,  alfo,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  quickly  ventilated.  The  three  (lories  fliould 
be  of  the  fame  height ;  and  if  the  roof  be  lined  with 
boards  under  the  flates,  the  temperature  of  the  higliefl: 
ftory  will  be  much  lefs  than  ufually  affecfted  by  the 
heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of  winter.  In  each  gallery 
a  room  fliould  be  fet  apart  for  the  convalefcents,  and 
for  thofe  patients  who  are  able  to  quit  their  bed- 
chambers occafionally  in  the  day-time. 

In  the  provifion  for  ventilating  the  wards,  it  fliould 
be  remembered,  that  though  adequate  fupplies  of 
FRESH  AIR  are  eflential  to  its  purity,  the  temperature 
of  it,  alfo,  muft:  be  regarded  with  a  view  to  falubrity. 
For  cold  is  not  only  ungrateful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
fick,  commonly  very  acute,  but  in  many  difeafes  in- 
jurious by  its  fedative  aftion:  and  it  has  often  been 
fufpe£l:ed  of  giving  energy  to  infeftion.  The  venti- 
lation, too,  fliould  be  accompliflied  without  any  cur- 
rent of  wind  perceptible  by  the  patients  j  who,  being 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  efFeds  of  contagion,  have 
no  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  it,  but  entertain 
fl:rong  prejudices  againfl:  a  flow  of  cool  air ;  efpecially 
when  in  bed,  or  afleep.  Thefe  prejudices,  if  they 
are  to  be  deemed  fuch,  claim  not  only  tendernefs,  but 
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indulgence.  For  though  filenced  by  authority,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  they  will  operate  fecretly  and 
forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxiety,  and 
watchfulnefs. 

The  GOVERNMENT  of  the  hofpital  is  an  objeft  of 
.  great  importance,  and  will  demand  very  mature  con- 
fideration.  The  fyftem  adopted  in  raoft  of  our  cha- 
ritable inftitutions  appears  to  me  neither  fufficiently 
comprehenlive  nor  efficient;  and  fome  unhappy  dis- 
putes in  the  Manchefter  Infirmary  induced  me  to 
draw  up  the  following  propofitions,  for  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  truftees : — 

I.  A  committee,  for  the  purpofe  of  mediation,  fu- 
perintendance,  and  improvement,  fliould  be  chofen 
by  ballot  from  among  the  truftees:  it  fliould  confift 
of  nine  gentlemen  of  talents,  refpeflability,  and  inde- 
pendence, to  give  dignity  and  authority  to  their  pro- 
ceedings: it  fliould  be  ftiled  the  couNCii.  of  the 
Infirmary;  or  be  diflinguiflied  by  fome  other  honour- 
able and  expreflive  appellation :  and,  when  regularly 
convened,  five  members  fliould  be  competent  to 
tranfacl  bufinefs. 

II.  No  officer  of  the  Infirmary,  nor  any  phyfician 
or  furgeon  belonging  to  it,  fliould  be  eligible  into 
the  council. 

III.  No  member  of  the  council  fliould  continue 
in  office  more  than  three  years:  three  members  fliould 
annually  go  out  of  office,  and  three  others  be  chofen 
in  their  room ;  and  the  fame  gentlemen  may  be  re- 
elected after  the  expiration  of  one  or  more  years. 
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IV.  The  council  ftiould  be  a  board  of  arbitration, 
for  adjufling  whatever  differences  or  difputes  may 
arife  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  Infirmary: 
it  fhould  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  relative  to 
the  polity  of  this  inftitution,  and  of  its  appendages, 
the  Lunatic  Hofpital,  and  Difpenfary:  it  fliould  in- 
quire into  the  progrefs  and  prefent  (late  of  the  charity : 
it  fhould  fugged:  to  the  annual  board  of  truftees  fuch 
improvements  as  may  be  deemed  expedient:  and  it 
Ihould  receive,  methodize,  and  deliberate  upon  the 
feveral  laws  or  regulations  which  may  be  propofed 
by  the  weekly  board,  or  by  any  individual  truftee, 
according  to  the  prefcribed  form  of  notice,  previous 
to  a  final  decifion. 

V.  The  council  fliould  be  convened  fourteen  days 
before  each  quarterly  board,  or  oftener,  if  neceffary: 
they  (hould  then  communicate  to  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  of  the  Infirmary  whatever  laws  or  regula- 
tions, relative  to  the  medical  or  chirurgical  depart- 
ments, fall  under  their  difcuffion:  and  they  fliould 
attend,  either  perfonally  or  by  their  chairman,  the 
fucceeding  quarterly  or  annual  board,  to  ftate  the 
refult  of  their  inveftigations,  and  to  aflift  the  delibe- 
rations or  decifions  of  the,  general  body  of  truftees. 

VI.  The  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Infirmary 
fliould  be  requefted  to  form  themfelves  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  aid  the  council  with  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  advice;  and  to  take  into  coufideration 
whatever  laws  or  regulations  may  be  propofed,  rela- 
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tive  to  their  peculiar  departments,  before  they  be 
referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  general  body  of  truftees, 

VII.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  of  phyficians 
and  furgeons  Ihould  be  held  the  day  after  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  council :  and  they  fliould  deliver,  in  wri- 
ting, by  the  fenior  phyfician  or  furgeon,  the  refult  of 
their  deliberations,  in  due  time  before  the  fucceeding 
annual  or  quarterly  board,  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  council. 

N.  B.  The  council  may  be  either  a  permanent  or 
a  temporary  inllitution,  and  fubfift  only  during  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  being  renewable  at  flated 
periods  of  time,  or  whenever  emergencies  fliall  re- 
quire fuch  an  eflablifliment, 


Note  IV.    Chap.  I.    Sect.  XXVI. 

HOUSE  OF  RECEPTION  FOR  PATIENTS  ILL  OF 
CONTAGIOUS  FEVERS. 

In  Note,  No.  I.  it  has  been  dated  that  a  houfe  of 
reception  for  patients  ill  of  infeftious  fevers  now 
forms  part  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Manchefter  Difpen- 
fary.  To  aid  the  eftabliftiment  of  fimilar  inftitutions 
in  other  places,  I  fliall  infert  the  regulations  which 
form  the  polity  of  the  houfe. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 
INTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  RECOVERY. 

I.  The  phyfician  of  the  Infirmary  ftiall  be  author 
rifed  to  give  one  or  two  fliillings,  from  the  funds  of 
the  inflitution,  (by  a  ticket  to  the  fecretaryof  the  Board 
of  Health,)  to  the  perfon  who  fliall  furnifli  the  earlieft 
information  of  the  appearance  of  fever  in  any  poor 
family,  within  the  limits  of  their  refpeftive  di{lri£ls. 

II.  As  foon  as  the  fecretary  has  received  this  ticket, 
he  fliall  apply,  or  take  care  that  application  be  made, 
to  fome  truflee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  living  within 
the  diftrifl:,  and  who  is  a  fubfcriber  to  the  Infirmary, 
for  an  immediate  recommendation  of  the  fick  perfon 
as  an  home  patient. 

III.  Such  patients  as  the  phyficians  fliall  deem 
peculiar  obje£^;s  of  recommendation,  either  on  account 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  or  of  the  clofe  and  crowded 
ftate  of  their  habitations,  fliall  be  conveyed  in  a  fedan- 
chair  (provided  with  a  moveable  wafliing  lining,  kept 
for  this  fole  purpofe,  and  diftinguiflied  by  proper 
marks)  to  the  Houfe  of  Recovery. 

IV.  The  phyficians  fliall  be  requefted  to  form  the 
neceflfary  regulations,  for  the  domeftic  government  of 
the  families  of  the  home-patients,  afili^led  with  fever. 

V.  A  reward,  to  the  amount  of  fliall  be 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  family,  after  the  ceflation 
of  the  fever,  on  condition  that  they  have  faithfully 
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obferved  the  rules  prefcribed  for  cleanliuefs,  venti- 
lation, and  the  prevention  of  infeftion  amongft:  their 
neighbours.  This  reward  fliall  be  doubled  in  cafes 
of  extraordinary  danger,  and  when  the  attentions 
have  been  adequate  and  fuccefsful. 

VI.  After  the  vifitation  of  fever  has  ceafed  in  any- 
poor  dwelling-houfe,  the  fum  of  ,  or  a  fuffi- 
cient  fum,  fhall  be  allowed  (to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  an  infpedtor)  for  white-wafliing  ancj 
cleanfing  the  premifes,  and  for  the  purchafe  of  new 
bed-clothes,  or  apparel,  in  lieu  of  fuch  as  it  may  be 
deemed  necelTary  to  deftroy,  to  obviate  the  continu- 
ance or  propagation  of  fever. 

VII.  An  infpedor  fliall  be  appointed  in  each  difl:ri£t 
of  the  Infirmary,  to  aid  the  execution,  and  to  enforce 
the  obfervance,  of  the  foregoing  regulations.  And 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society  fhall 
be  requefted  to  undertake  this  olEce, 


INTERNAL   REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF 
RECOVERY. 

I.  Every  patient,  on  admiffion,  fhall  change  his 
infectious,  for  clean-,  linen;  the  face  and  hands  are 
to  be  waflied  clean  with  lukewarm  water,  and  the 
lower  extremities  fomented. 

II.  The  clothes  brought  into  the  houfe  by  patients 
fliall  be  properly  purified  and  ajred. 
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III.  All  linen  and  bed-clothes,  immediately  on 
being  removed  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  fhall 
be  imraerfed  in  cold  water,  before  they  are  carried 
down  flairs.  • 

IV.  All  difcharges  from  the  patients  fhall  be  re- 
moved from  the  wards  without  delay. 

V.  The  floors  of  the  wards  fhall  be  carefully 
•wafhed  twice  a  week,  and  near  the  beds  every  day. 

VI.  Quick-lime  fhall  be  flaked  in  large  open  vefTels 
in  every  ward,  and  renewed  whenever  it  ceafes  to 
bubble  on  the  afFufion  of  water.  The  walls  and  roofs 
fliall  be  frequently  waflied  with  this  mixture. 

VII.  No  relation  or  acquaintance  fhall  be  permitted 
to  vifit  the  wards,  without  particular  orders  from 
one  of  the  phyfleians. 

VIII.  No  flrangers  fhall  be  admitted  into  the 
wards ;  and  the  nurfes  fhall  be  ftriftly  enjoined  not 
to  receive  unnecefTary  vifits. 

IX.  No  linen  or  clothes  fliall  be  removed  from 
the  Houfe  of  Recovery  till  they  have  been  wafhed, 
aired,  and  freed  from  infection. 

X.  No  convalefcents  fliall  be  difcharged  from  the 
houfe,  without  a  confultation  of  the  phyficians. 

XI.  The  nurfes  and  fervants  of  the  houfe  fhall 
have  no  direft  communication  with  the  Infirmary; 
but  fliall  receive  the  medicines  in  the  room  already 
appropriated  to  mefTengers  from  the  home  patients. 

XII.  The  committee  of  the  Strangers'  Friend  So- 
ciety fhall  be  requefled  to  undertake  the  office  of 
infpefling  the  Houfe  of  Recovery. 
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XIII.  A  weekly  report  of  the  patients  admitted 
and  difcharged  ihall  be  publiftied  in  the  Mancheller 
newfpapers. 

XIV.  When  a  patient  dies  in  the  wards,  the  body 
{hall  be  removed  as  foon  as  poffible  into  a  room  appro- 
priated to  that  ufej  it  fliall  then  be  wrapt  in  a  pitched 
cloth,  and  the  friends  fliall  be  defired  to  proceed  to  the 
interment  as  early  as  is  confident  with  propriety. 

XV.  All  provifions  and  attendance  for  the  patients 
in  this  Houfe  of  Recovery  fliall  be  provided  from 
the  funds  of  this  inftitution,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  Infirmary. 

The  eftablifliment  of  fever- wards  was  propofed  in 
1 774,  and  a  few  years  afterward  carried  into  co^nplete 
execution  by  my  excellent  and  truly  philanthropic 
friend  Dr.  Haygarth ;  t^rhofe  life  has  been  aflively  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  fcience,  the  improvement  of 
his  profefljon,  and  the  general  good  of  mankind.  The 
reader  will  find  in  his  writings  views  concerning  the 
nature,  caufes,  and  prevention  of  contagion,  derived 
from  philofophic  principles,  and  confirmed  by  exten- 
five  and  accurate  obfervation.*  Thefe  interefting 
fubjefts  have  lately,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  employed  the  pens,  of  various  other  dif- 
tinguiflied  writers,  as  appears  by  the  works  of  Dr, 
"Wall,  Dr.  Currie,  Dr.  Ferriar,  and  Dr.  Clark.f 

*  See  Haygarth's  Enquiry  how  to  prevent  the  Small-Pox ;  Sketch 
of  a  Plan  to  exterminate  the  cafual  Small-Pox ;  Letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival  on  the  Prevention  of  Infedt.'ous  Fevers. 

t  See  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  and 
Increaiing  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor ;  Dr.  Stanger's  Remarks  on 
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Note  V.    Chap.  I.    Sect.  XXXI. 

CAUTION  OR  TEMERITY  IN  PRACTICE. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  an  elegant  writer  on  the 
fubjeft  of  morals,  and  applicable  to  medical  practice, 
that  "  the  befl:  character  is  that  which  is  not  fwayed 
by  temper  of  any  kind  ;  but  alternately  employs 
enterprize  and  caution,  as  each  is  ufeful  to  the  par- 
"  ticular  purpofe  intended.    Such  is  the  excellence 
which  St.  Evremondafcribes  to  Marefchal  Turenne ; 
"  who  difplayed  every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older, 
*'  more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprifes ;  and 
being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  ac- 
quainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced 
with  greater  firmnefs  and  fecurity,  in  a  road  fo 
"  well  known  to  him."*    Yet  it  is  faid  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  years  of  fuch  unin- 
terrupted and  fplendid  fuccefs  as  no  other  general 
could  boafl:  of,  never  betrayed  him  into  a  iingle  ra{h 
aflion.f 

That  boldnefs  in  medical  praftice  is  more  frequently 
the  antecedent  than  the  confequence  of  experience, 
is  a  melancholy  truth  j  for  it  is  generally  founded 

the  NecelTity  and  Means  of  fuppreffing  Contagious  Fever;  alfo 
Thoughts  on  the  Means  of  preferving  the  Health  of  the  Poor,  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  W.  Clarke,  bart. ;  and  feveral  other  valuable  modern  works. 

*  Hume's  E/Tays,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
t  See  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.ii,  p.  158. 
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either  on  theoretical  dogmas,  or  on  pride  which  dis- 
claims authority.  To  the  confideration  of  phyficians, 
who  are  thus  prematurely  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  the  remark  of  Lord  Verulam  may  be  recom- 
mended. "  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  bold- 
"  nefs  is  ever  blind;  for  it  feeth  not  dangers  and 
"  inconveniences ;  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counfel,  good 
*'  in  execution:  fo  that  the  right  ufe  of  bold  perfons 
"  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  fe- 
"  fonds,  and  under  the  diredlion  of  others.  For  in 
"  tounfel  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers;  and  in  execution 
"  not  to  fee  them,  except  they  be  very  great.'* 


Note  VI.    Chap.  II.    Sect.  II. 

TEMPERANCE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 


Though  much  has  been  faid,  and  with  fome 
*'  truth,  of  the  good  efFefts  of  wine  in  producing 
**  rapidity  and  vivacity  of  thought,  it  has  fcarcely 
**  ever  been  pretended  that  it  favoured  the  exercife 
**  of  difcrimination  and  judgment.  The  only  perfons 
"  in  whom  it  has  ever  been  fuppofed  not  to  have  the 
*'  oppofite  effefls,  are  fome  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 
"  The  ignorant  vulgar  would  think,  a  priori,  that, 
'*  ceteris  paribus,  a  phyfician  who  was  fober,  would 
**  attend  more  accurately  to  the  cafe  of  his  patient, 
and  compare  and  diflinguifii  all  circumftances 
"  better,  and  judge  more  foundly,  and  prefer! be  more 
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"  rationally,  than  he  could  do  when  he  was  drunk, 
*'  But  fome  phyficians,  who  fhould  be  fuppofed  to 
**  know  themfelves  beft,  and  who  certainly  mud  have 
**  known  how  they  acquitted  themfelves  in  thofe 
**  different  fituations,  have  boafted  that  they  pre- 
*'  fcribed  as  well  drunk  as  fober.  In  this  they  could 
**  not  be  miftaken ;  for,  whether  we  confider  the 
"  matter  phyfically  or  logically,  their  boaft  amounts 
*'  precifely  to  this,  that  they  prefcribed  no  better 
"  when  they  were  fober  than  they  did  when  they 
*'  were  drunk  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  accom- 
**  plifliment;  but  it  is  not  furely  either  wonderful 


**  or  rare."* 


Tacitus,  in  his  admirable  treat! fe  De  Moribus 
Gervmnorwrii  has  Hated,  that  ihofe  nations— f/^-  re- 
conciUandis  invicem  inijuicis^  et  jungendis  qffinitatibus, 
et  adfcifcendis  principibuSf  de  pace  denique  ac  belloy 
plerumque  in  co?iviviis  co7ifulta?it :  tatnquam  nullo  magis 
tempore  aut  ad  fmplices  cogitationes  pateat  animus^  au  / 
ad  7nagnas  incalefcai.  Gens  non  ajiuta  nec  callida 
aperit  adhuc  fecreta  pedoris  licentid  loci.  Ergo  de- 
iedla  et  nuda  omnium  mens  pojlerd  die  retra^aturi  et 
Jalva  utriufque  temporis  ratio  eji.  Deliberant  dum 
finger  e  nefciunt:  conjlituunt  dum  err  are  non  poJfunt.\ 


*  See  the  Introduftion  to  Phllofophlcal  and  Literary  Eflays,  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  187. 

t  Taciti  Opera  aLipfio.  fol.  1627,  p.  444. — The  learned  editor 
obierves,  in  his  note  on  this  paflage,  Perfarnm  fimilis  inos,  et 
Cretenfiunif  et  Grxcorum  omniur/i  veteruni. 
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In  deliberation,  it  may,  on  fome  peculiar  occafions, 
be  of  importance  to  break  off  all  former  flrong  affo- 
ciations.  A  fit  of  drunkennefs  accompliflies  this 
fully:  fleep  has  the  fame  tendency j  and  hence  the 
proverb,  /  will Jleep  upon  it.  But  fuch  deliberation 
bears  no  analogy  to  what  is  required  from  a  phyficiap, 
when  he  is  to  confider  the  cafe  of  a  patient, 

"  Univerfal  temperance,"  fays  Mr.  Gifborne, 
"  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  is  particularly  incum- 
"  bent  on  a  phyfician  in  every  period  of  his  prafticej 
"  not  merely  as  being  effentially  requifite  to  preferve 
"  his  faculties  in  that  alert  and  unclouded  ftate,  which 
"  may  render  him  equally  able  at  all  times  to  pro- 
"  nounce  on  the  cafes  which  he  called  to  infpeft, 
*'  but  becaufe  it  is  a  virtue  which  he  will  very  fre- 

quently  find  hirafelf  obliged  to  inculcate  on  his 
"  patients ;  and  will  inculcate  on  them  with  little 
"  effeft,  if  it  be  not  regularly  exemplified  in  his  own 
"  conduct"* 

Note  VII.    Chap,  II.    Sect.  III. 

*'  A  PHYSICIAN  SHOULD  BE   THE   MINISTER  OF 
HOPE  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  SICK." 

Mr.  Gifborne,  in  one  of  his  interefting  letters  to 
me  on  the  fubjeft  of  Medical  Ethics,  fuggefls,  that  it 
would  be  advifeable  to  add,  as  far  as  truth  andftn- 

*  Duties  of  Men,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  Note. 
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aHty  will  admit.  "  I  know  very  well,"  fays  he, 
**  that  the  fentence,  as  it  now  flands,  conveys  to  you, 
"  and  was  meant  by  you  to  convey  to  others,  the 
*'  fame  fentiment  which  it  would  exprefs  after  the 
"  propofed  addition.  But  if  I  am  not  miftaken  in 
*'  my  idea,  that  there  are  few  profeffional  temptations 
"  to  which  medical  men  are  more  liable,  and  fre- 
"  quently  from  the  very  beft  principles,  than  that  of 
"  unintentionally  ufmg  language  to  the  patient  and 
*'  his  friends  more  encouraging  than  fmcerity  would 

vindicate  on  cool  reflexion  ;  it  may  be  right  fcru- 
"  puloufly  to  guard  the  avenues  againft  fuch  an  error." 

In  the  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men,  the  fame 
excellent  moralifl  thus  delivers  his  fentiments  more  at 
large.  *'  A  profeffional  writer,  fpeaking,  in  a  work 
*'  already  quoted,*  refpefting  the  performance  of 
*'  furgical  operations  in  hofpiials,  remarks,  that  it 
**  may  be  a  falutary  as  well  as  an  humane  acl,  in  the 
*'  attending  phyfician,occafionally  to  alfure  the  patient 
*'  that  every  thing  goes  on  well,  if  that  declaration 
*'  can  be  made  with  truth.  This  reftriftion,  fo  pro- 
*'  perly  applied  to  the  cafe  in  queftion,  may  with 
*'  equal  propriety  be  extended  univerfally  to  the 
*'  conducH;  of  a  phyiician,  when  fuperintending  opera- 
*'  tions  performed,  not  by  the  hand  of  a  furgeon,but 
**  by  nature  and  medicine.  Humanity,  we  admit, 
*'  and  the  welfare  of  the  fick  man  commonly  require, 
*'  that  his  drooping  fplrits  fhould  be  revived  by  every 


•  Percival's  Medical  Ethics,  chap,  i* 
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*'  encouragement  and  hope,  which  can  honeftly  be 
*'  fuggefted  to  him.    But  truth  and  confcience  for- 

bid  the  phyfician  to  cheer  him  by  giving  pro- 
*'  mifes,  or  raifmg  expe<^>ations,  which  are  known, 
*'  or  intended,  to  be  delufive.  The  phyfician  may 
"  not  be  bound,  unlefs  exprefsly  called  upon,  inva- 
**  riably  to  divulge,  at  any  fpecific  time,  his  opinion 

concerning  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  cafe: 
"  but  he  is  invariably  bound  never  to  reprefent  the 
*'  uncertainty  or  danger  as  lefs  than  he  aftualiy  be- 
**  lieves  it  to  be;  and  whenever  he  conveys,  dlre£ily 
"  or  indire£l:ly,  to  the  patient  or  to  his  family,  any 
"  imprelEon  ro  that  effed,  though  he  may  be  mifled 
*'  by  miftaken  tendernefs,  he  is  guilty  of  pofitive 
"  falfehood.  He  is  at  liberty  to  fay  little;  but  let 
"  that  little  be  true.  St.  Paul's  direction,  not  to  do 
"  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  clear,  pofitive,  and 
"  univerfal."* 

Whether  this  fubjeft  be  viewed  as  regarding  ge- 
neral morality,  or  profefTional  duty,  it  is  of  high  im- 
portance; and  we  may  juftly  prefume,  that  it  involves 
confiderable  difficulty  and  intricacy,  becaufe  oppofite 
opinions  have  been  advanced  upon  it  by  very  diflin- 
guifhed  writers.  The  Ancients,  though  ful^me 
In  the  abftraCt  reprefentations  of  virtue,  are  feldom 
precife  and  definite  in  the  detail  of  rules  for  its  ob- 
fervance.  Yet  in  fome  inftances  they  extend  their 
precepts  to  particular  cafes :  and  Cicero,  in  the  Third 

*  Duties  of  Men,  vol.  ii.  p.  14?. 
VOL.  II,  Li. 
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Book  of  his  OIEces,  exprefsly  admits  of  limitations 
to  the  abfolute  and  immutable  obligation  of  fidelity 
and  truth. 

The  maxim  of  the  poet,  alfo,  may  be  adduced  as 
intended  to  be  comprehenfive  of  the  moral  laws  by 
which  human  conduft  is  to  be  governed : 

r          "  Sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

"  Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  coniiftere  re6lum."t 

The  early  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  Origen, 
Clement,  TertuUian,  Laftantius,  Chryfoftom,  and 
various  others,  till  the  period  of  St.  Auguftine,  were 
latitudinarians  on  this  point.  But  the  holy  father 
laft  mentioned,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal,  declared  that  he  would  not  utter  a  lie,  though 
he  were  affured  of  gaining  heaven  by  it.  In  this 
declaration  there  is  a  fallacy,  by  which  Auguftine 
probably  irapofed  upon  himfelf.  For  z  lie  is  ahvays 
underflood  to  confift  in  a  criminal  breach  of  truth, 
and  therefore  under  no  circumflances  can  be  juftified. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  falfehood  may  lofe  the 
e0ence  of  lying,  and  become  even  praife-worthy,when 
the  adherence  to  truth  is  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tice of  fome  other  virtue  of  ftill  higher  obligation. 
This  opinion  alraofl  the  whole  body  of  Civilians 
adopt,  with  full  confidence  of  its  rectitude.  The 
fentiments  of  Grotius  may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  fa- 


f  Horat.  Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat.  i.  loti. 
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tisfaclory  detail  which  he  has  given  of  the  contro- 
verfy  relating  to  it.* 

PufFendoriF,  who  may  be  regarded  as  next  to  this 
great  man  in  fuccefHon  as  well  as  authority,  delivers 
the  following  obfervations  in  his  Law  of  'Nature  and 
Nations,  which  are  pointedly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
fubjefts,  yet  carried  afluredly  to  a  very  reprehenfible 
extent:  "  Since  thofe  we  talk  to  may  often  be  ia 
"  fuch  circumftanceSj  that  if  we  fliould  tell  them  the 
"  downright  truth  of  the  matter,  it  would  prejudice 
"  them,  and  would  incapacitate  us  for  procuring  that 

lawful  end  we  propofe  to  ourfelvcs  for  their  good ; 
"  we  may  in  thefe  cafes  ufe '  a  fiflitious  or  figurative 

way  of  fpeech,  which  fliall  not  dire6lly  reprefcnt 
"  to  our  hearers  our  real  thoughts  and  intentions  :  for 

when  a  man  is  defirous,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  do  a 
*'  piece  of  fervice,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  meafures 
*'  that  will  certainly  render  his  attempts  unfuccefs- 
*'  ful."t — "  Thofe  are  by  no  means  guilty  of  lyingy 
"  who,  for  the  better  information  of  children,  or 
"  other  perfons  not  capable  of  relifliing  the  naked 
*'  truth,  entertain  them  with  fidlions  and  flories:  nor 
*'  thofe  who  invent  fomething  that  is  falfe,  for  the 
*'  fake  of  a  good  end,  which  by  the  plain  truth  they 
**  could  not  have  compafled ;  as,  fuppofe,  for  pro- 
'*  tefting  an  innocent,  for  appeafing  a  man  in  his 

•  See  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  loth  Sed. 
cap.  I,  lib.  3,  of  Grotius  de  Jure  Bell,  ac  Pac— Alfo,  the  14th,  15th, 
and  1 6th  Seftions  of  the  fame  chapter. 

t  Spavan's  Puffendorff,  voJ.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  6. 
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«  paffion,  for  comforting  the  affil^led^^  for  anlmatiug 
"  the  timorous^  for  perfuading  a  naufeating  patient  to 
"  take  his  phyfic,  for  overcoming  an  obftinate  humour, 
♦*  for  making  an  ill  defign  mifcarry."* 

Several  modern  Ethical  Writers,  of  confi- 
derable  celebrity,  have  been  no  Iqfs  explicit  and  in- 
dulgent on  this  queftion.  Amongft  thefe,  it  may 
fufEce  to  cite  the  teftimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis 
Hutchefon,  of  Glafgow  ;  of  whom  it  is  faid  by  his 
excellent  biographer,  that  "  he  abhorred  the  leaf! 
«*  appearance  of  deceit,  either  in  word  or  a6lion.*'t 
"  When  in  certain  affairs,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  known 
**  that  men  do  not  conceive  it  an  injury  to  be  de- 
*'  celved,  there  is  no  crime  in  falfe  fpeech  about  fuch 

matters.— ^No  man  cenfures  a  phyfician  for  deceiv- 
**  ing  a  patient  too  much  dejefted,  by  expreffing  good 
**  hopes  of  him ;  or  by  denying  that  he  gives  him  a 
**  proper  medicine,  which  he  is  fooliflily  prejudiced 

againft  :  the  patient  afterwards  will  not  reproach 
"  him  for  it.— ^Wife  men  allow  this  liberty  to  the 
•*  phyfician,  in  whofe  ikill  and  fidelity  they  trufl: : 
"  or  if  they  do  not,  there  may  be  a  juft  plea  from 
**  neceffity."  J — "  Thefe  pleas  of  neceffity  fome  would 
**  exclude  by  a  maxim  of  late  received,  We  miiji  not 
"  do  evil  that  good  may  co??ie  of  it.  The  author  of  this 

•  Spavan's  PuffendorfF,  vol.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  9. 

+  Dr.  Lechman's  Biographical  Preface  to  Hutchefon's  Syflem  of 
Moral  PhiJofophy,  p.  26. 

t  Hutchefon's  Syilcm  of  Moral  Philofophyj  rol.  i.  p.  32>  33. 
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"  maxim  is  not  well  known.    It  feeras  by  a  paflage 
"  in  St.  Paul,  that  Chriftians  were  reviled  as  teaching 
*'  that  fince  the  mercy  and  veracity  of  God  were  dis- 
"  played  by  the  obftinate  wickednefs  of  the  Jews, 
"  they  "Ihould  continue  in  fm,  that  this  good  might 
"  enfue  from  it.    He  rejects  the  imputation  upon  his 
"  doftrine;  and  hence  fome  take  up  the  c6ntradi£l:ory 
"  propofition,  as  a  general  maxim  of  great  importance 
**  in  morality.     Perhaps  it  has  been  a  maxim 
"  among  St.  Paul*s  enemies,  as  they  upbraid  him  with 
"  counterafting  it.    Be  the  author  who  they  pleafe, 
**  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  morals,  as  it  is  quite  vague  and 
"  undetermined.    Mufl:  one  do  nothing  for  a  good 
**  purpofe,  which  would  have  been  evil  without  this 
**  reference  ?    It  is  evil  to  hazard  life  without  a  view 
*'  to  fome  good  ;  but  when  it  is  neceffary  for  a  pub- 
"  lie  intereft,  it  is  very  lovely  and  honourable. 
**  It  is  criminal  to  expofe  a  good  man  to  danger  for 
**  nothing ;  but  it  is  juft  even  to  force  him  into  the 
"  greatefl:  dangers  for  his  country.    It  is  criminal  to 
*'  occafion  any  pains  to  innocent  perfons  without  a 
"  view  to  fome  good;  but  for  reftoring  of  health  we 
**  reward  chirurgeons  for  fcarifyings,  burnings,  and 
amputations.    But,  fay  they,  fuch  anions,  done  for 
*'  thefe  ends,  are  not  evil.  The  maxim  only  determines 
'*  that  we  mujl  not  do,  for  a  good  end,fuch  adions  as 
*'  are  evil  even  when  done  for  a  good  end.    But  this 
*'  propofition  is  identic  and  ufelefs ;  for  who  will 
*'  tell  us  next,  what  thefe  actions,  fometimes  evil,  are, 
•*  which  may  be  done  for  a  good  end  ?  and  what 
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"  anions  are  fo  evil  that  they  mufl:  not  be  done  even 
*'  for  a  good  end  ?  The  maxim  will  not  anfwer  this 
**  queftion  ;  and  truly  it  amounts  only  to  this  trifle  ; 
'*  you  ought  not  for  any  good  end  to  do  what  is  evil,  or 
what  you  ought  not  to  do  even  for  a  good  end.*'* 
Dr.  Johnfon,  who  admits  of  fome  exception  to  the 
Law  of  Truth,  ftrenuoufly  denies  the  right  of  telling 
a  lie  to  a  fick  man  for  fear  of  alarming  him.    "  You 
"  have  no  bufmefs  with  confequences,"  fays  he, 
"  you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Befides,  you  are  not  fure 
"  what  effeft  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in  danger 
**  may  have.    It  may  bring  his  diftemper  to  a  crifis, 
and  that  may  cure  him.     Of  all  lying  I  have  the 
greateft  abhorrence  of  this,  becaufe  I  believe  it  has 
*'  been  frequently  praftifed  on  myfelf."t 

If  the  medical  reader  wifti  to  inveftigate  tliis  nice 
and  important  fubjefl  of  cafuiflry,  he  may  confult 
Grotius  de  Jure  Bell,  ac  Pads ;  PuffendorfFj  Grove's 
Ethics;  Balguy's  Law  of  Truth;  Cambray's  Tele- 
machus;  Butler;  Hutchefon ;  Paley;  and  Gifborne. 
Every  praftitioner  mufl:  find  himfelf  occafionally  in 
circumfl:ances  of  very  delicate  embarrafTment,  with 
refpeft  to  the  contending  obligations  of  veracity  and 
profelTional  duty;  and  when  fuch  trials  occur,  it 
will  behove  him  to  a<Sl:  on  fixed  principles  of  reftitude, 
derived  from  previous  information,  and  ferious  re- 
flexion.   Perhaps  the  following  brief  confiderations, 

*  Hutchinfon's  Syftcm  of  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  13a. 
t  See  Bofwell's  life  of  Johnfon,  p.  570. 
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by  which  I  have  confcientloufly  endeavoured  to 
govern  my  own  conduft,  may  afford  fome  aid  to  his 
decilion. 

Murul  truth,  in  a  profeffional  view,  has  two  re- 
ferences ;  one  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered, 
and  another  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 
In  the  firfl,  it  is  a  relative  duty,  conftituting  a  branch 
of  juftice ;  and  may  be  properly  regulated  by  the 
divine  rule  of  equity  prefcribed  by  our  Saviour,  to 
do  wito  others  as  we  would,  all  circumftances  duly 
weighed,  they  should  do  unto  us.    In  thefecond,  it  is 
a  -perfonal  duty,  regarding  folely  the  fincerity,  the  pu- 
rity, and  the  probity  of  the  phyfician  hirafelf.  To 
a  patient,  therefore,  perhaps  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  or  one  whofe  life  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  the  community,  who  makes  enquiries  which,  if 
faithfully  anfwered,  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  it 
would  be  a  grofs  and  unfeeling  wrong  to  reveal  the 
truth.     His  right  to  it  is  fufpended,  and  even  anni- 
hilated ;  becaufe  its  beneficial  nature  being  reverfed, 
it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  himfelf,  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  public :  and  he  has  the  flrongeft  claim, 
from  the  truft  repofed  in  his  phyfician,  as  well  as 
from  the  common  principles  of  humanity,  to  be 
guarded  againft  whatever  would  be  detrimental  to 
him.    In  fuch  a  fituation,  therefore,  the  only  point 
at  iffue  is,  whether  the  praftitioner  fliall  facrifice  that 
delicate  fenfe  of  veracity,  which  is  fo  ornamental  to, 
and  indeed  forms  a  charafteriftic  excellence  of,  the  vir- 
tuous man,  to  thisclaimof  profeffional  juftice  and  focial 
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duty.  Under  fuch  a  painful  conflift  of  obligations,  a 
wife  and  good  man  mufl  be  governed  by  thofc  which 
are  the  mofl  imperious;  and  will  therefore  generoufly 
telinquifli  every  confideration,  referable  only  to  him- 
jfelf.  Let  him  be  careful,  however,  not  to  do  this, 
but  in  cafes  of  real  emergency,  which  happily  feldom 
occurj  ^rid  to  guard  his  mind  feduloufly  againfl:  the 
injury  it  may  fuftain  by  fuch  violations  of  the  native 
love  of  truth. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  long  note  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing very  interefling  biographical  fafts.  The  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  Arria,  Csecinna,  Paetus,  was 
very  dangeroufly  ill.  Her  fon  was  alfo  fick  at  the 
fame  time,  and  died.  He  was  a  youth  of  uncommon 
accomplifliments;  and  fondly  beloved  by  his  parents. 
Arria  prepared  and  condu£led  his  funeral  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  her hufband  remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  mournful  event  which  occafioned  that  folemnity. 
Psetus  often  enquired  with  anxiety  about  his  fon ; 
to  whom  flie  cheerfully  replied,  that  he  had  flept 
well,  and  was  better.  But  if  her  tears,  too  long  re- 
trained, were  burfling  forth,  /he  inftantly  retired,  to 
give  vent  to  her  grief ;  and  when  again  compofed, 
returned  to  Paetus,  with  dry  eyes,  and  a  placid  coun- 
tenance, quitting,  as  it  were,  all  the  tender  feelings 
of  the  mother  at  the  threfliold  of  her  hufband's 
chamber,! 

f  Plin.  Bpiit.  i6.  lib.,  iii. 
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LadyRuflel's  only  fon,  Wriothefley  Duke  of 
Bedford,  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  May  1 711,  in  the 
31(1  year  of  his  age.  To  this  affliction  fucceeded, 
in  Nov.  1 7 II,  the  lofs  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchefs 
of  Rutland,  who  died  in  child-bed.  Lady  Ruffel, 
after  feeing  her  in  the  coffin,  went  to  her  other  daugh- 
ter, married  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  from  whom 
it  was  neceflary  to  conceal  her  grief,  ftie  being  at  that 
time  in  child-bed  likewife  ;  therefore  (he  alTumed  a 
cheerful  air,  and  with  aflonifliing  refolution,  verbally 
agreeable  to  truth,  anfwered  her  anxious  daughter's 
enquiries  with  thefe  words, — "  I  have  feen  your 
iifter  out  of  bed  to-day."* 


Note  VIII.  Chap,  II.  Sect.  V. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  A  PRIOR  PHYSICIAN  SHOULD 
BE  TREATED  WITH  CANDOUR,  AND  JUSTIFIED 
SO  FAR  AS  TRUTH  AND  PROBITY  WILL  PERMIT, 

MONTAIGNE,  in  one  of  his  eflays,  treats,  with 
greathumour,  of  phyfic  andphyficians ;  and  makes  it  a 
charge  againfl:  them,  that  they  perpetually  direft  va- 
riations in  each  other's  prefcriptions.  "  Whoever 
faw,"  fays  he,  "  one  phyfician  approve  of  the  pre- 
fcription  of  another,  without  taking  fomething  away. 


•  ^^pte  40  the  Letters  of  Lady  RuiTel,  ^to.  Letter  149,  p.  204. 
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or  adding  fometliing  to  it  ?  By  which  they  fuffici- 
ently  betray  their  a 9-,  and  make  it  manifeft  to  us, 
that  they  therein  more  confider  their  own  reputation, 
and  confequently  their  profit,  than  iheir  patient's 
interefl:."* 


NotQ  IX.    Chap.  W.Sect.  IX. 

THEORETICAL  DISCUSSIONS  SHOULD  BE 
GENERALLY  AVOIDED. 

t 

THIS  rule  is  not  only  applicable  to  confukations, 
but  to  any  reafonings  on  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and 
of  the  remedies  prefcribed,  either  with  the  patient 
himfelf  or  his  friends.  It  is  faid  by  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  entertaining  anecdotes, 
that  the  late  Lord  Mansfield  gave  this  advice  to  a 
military  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
one  of  our  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  who  ex- 
prefied  his  apprehenfions  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
chargehisduty  as  chancellorof  his  province:— "When 
you  decide,  never  give  reafons  for  your  decifion.  You 
will  in  general  decide  wellj  yet  may  give  very  bad 
reafons  for  your  judgment."t 

*  Montaigne's  Eflays,  book  ii.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  703. — Confult  alfo 
theliime  chapter,  page  719. 

Anecdotes  of'diftinguiflicd  Perfons,  vol.ii.  p.  361. 
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Note  X.   Chap.  II.  SeB.  XI. 


REGULAR  ACADEMICAL  EDUCATION. 


"  IT  has  been  the  general  opinion,"  fays  Dr. 
Johnfon,  "  that  Sydenham  was  made  a  phyfician  by 
accident  and  necelTary ;  and  Sir  R.  Blackmore  reports, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Treatife  on  the  Small-pox,  that 
he  engaged  in  praftice  without  any  preparatory 
fludy,  or  previous  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  fci- 
ences;  affirming,  that  when  he  was  confulted  by  him 
what  books  he  fhould  read  to  qualify  him  for  the 
laid  profellion,  he  recommended  Don  Quixote.  That 
he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore  (con- 
tinues Dr.  Johnfon)  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt; 
but  the  relator  is  hindered,  by  the  feif-love  which 
dazzles  all  mankind,  from  difcovering  that  he  might 
intend  a  fatire,  very  different  from  a  general  ccnfure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine  ; 
lince  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  ferioufly,  or  in 
jeft,  to  infmuate,  that  Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by 
nature  to  the  fiudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  that  v\htcher  he 
Ihould  read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates,  he  would  be 
equally  unqualified  for  practice,  and  equally  unfuccefs- 
fiil  in  it.  Whatfoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  it  was  a  tranfient  Tally  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gaiety;  or  the  negligent  eftu- 
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lion  of  a  liiind  intent  upon  fome  other  employment, 
and  in  hade  to  difmifs  a  troublefome  intruder." 
Sydenham  himfelf  has  declared,  that  after  he  deter- 
mined  upon  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  he  applied  in 
cameft  to  it,  and  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  before  he  began  to  praftife  in  London. 
He  travelled  afterwards  to  Montpelier  in  queftof  more 
information;  fo  far  was  he  from  any  contempt  of  aca- 
demical inflitutions  j  and  fo  far  from  thinking  it  rea- 
fonable  to  learn  phyfic  by  experiments  alone,  which 
muft  neceffarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life."* 

But  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
honour  of  the  profeffion,  to  fuppofe  the  education  of 
a  phyfician  may  be  confined  to  the  purfuit  of  me- 
dicine as  an  art.  Sir  W.  Blackfione,  in  his  intro- 
duftion  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
has  reprobated  the  cuftom  of  placing  the  juridical 
ftudent  at  the  deik  of  fome  fkilful  attorney,  in  order 
to  initiate  him  early  in  all  the  depths  of  pra(5lice,  and 
to  render  him  more  dexterous  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  bufinefs.  This  illiberal  path  to  the  bar  is  not  to 
be  fanftioned,  he  obferves,  by  a  few  particular  inflan- 
ees  of  perfons,  who,  through  the  force  of  tranfcen- 
dant  genius,  have  been  able  to  overcome  every  dis- 
advantage: and  he  points  out,  in  very  forcible  terms, 
and  with  found  argument,  how  efiential  it  is  to  the 
lawyer  to  form  his  fentiments  by  the  perufal  of  the 
purefl  claffical  authors  ;  to  learn  to  reafon  with  pre- 

*  See  Johnfon's  Life  of  Sydenham, 
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cifion  by  the  fimple  but  clear  roles  of  unfopliiflicated 
logic ;  to  fix  the  attention,  and  fteadily  to  purfue 
truth  through  the  mofl:  intricate  deduftions,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  mathematical  demonftrationj  and 
to  acquire  enlarged  conceptions  of  nature  and  of  art, 
by  a  view  of  the  feveral  branches  of  experimental 
philofophy.  Now  if  this  be  the  vantage  ground^ 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  fi-om  which 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  fhouid  commence ;  it  ought  to  be 
deemed  at  leaft  equally  necelTary  to  qualify  for  the 
profecution  of  medicine — a  fciencewhich  has  man,  as 
a  compound  of  matter  and  mind,  for  its  fubje£t,  and 
an  infinitude  of  fubftances  derived  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  for  its  inflruments. 
This  fentiment  feems  to  have  been  early  prevalent  in 
the  celebrated  fchool  of  phyfic,  eflabliflied  at  Salerno 
in  Italy.  For  it  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1237,  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  there,  that  the  pupils  £hould  be 
bound  to  pafs  three  years  in  the  acquifition  of  phy- 
lofophy,  and  five  fubfequent  years  in  that  of  medi- 
cine.* The  like  regulations  were  afterwards  adopted 

•  "VideBulsi  Hift.Univers.  Paris,  vol.  p.  158. — Henry's  Hiftory 
of  Great-Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  206. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  Hijl.  Medicina,  has  given  a  fomewhat  different 
account  of  the  celebrated  School  of  Salernum.  "  Sunt  in  eo  decern 
*'  Dolores,  qui  fthi  invicem,  juxta  creationis  ordifie??!,  succeditnt. 
"  Candidatorum  exajninatio  feverijfivia  ejl,  qua  Jit  aut  in  Galeui 
"  Tkerapeuticis,  aut  in  privio  privti  Canonis  Avicennic.,  aut  in 
"  Aphorijmis.  Is  qui  Do^ioratujn  ambit  unum  ac  viginti  annos 
"  habere  debet  ( veruni  hie  lapsum  suhejfe  autuvio,  cumfcribenduin  sit 
"  viginti  quinque  velfepte?nj  ac  tejlimonia  proferre,quieper  feptem 
"  annoi  eum  Medicina  JluduiJJe  doceant.  ^tod  si  inter  Cbirur^os 
•*  recipi  cupiat,  Anato7niam  per  annifpatitm  didicijfe  bunc  opcrtU  : 
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in  other  Univerfuiesj  but  in  various  countries  have 
fallen  into  difiifc* 

On  the  firfl  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  fcience 
was  held  in  the  higheft  eflimation  ;  and  the  three  fa- 
culties of  law,  phyfic,  and  divinity,  alTumed  particular 
honours  and  privileges.  Academical  degrees  were 
conferred  on  their  members;  and  thefe  titles,  with  the 
rank  annexed  to  thein,  were  admitted  ubique  gentium; 
being,  like  the  order  of  knighthood,  of  univerfal  va- 
lidity. Do£lors  indeed  contended  fometimes  with 
knights  for  precedence,  and  the  difputes  were  not  un- 
frequently  terminated  by  advancing  the  forjner  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood.  It  was  even  alferted  that 
a  do6lor  had  a  right  to  that  title,  without  creation.! 

iVo/eXI.  Chap.W.  Sect.  XV. 

PECUNIARY  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

THE  following  fa£l,  related  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Life 
of  Addifon,  is  applicable  to  the  profeffional  conduft 

jurajidam  e't  est-,  fideleyii  se  ac  mor'igerum  Societati  futurum, 
"  pramia  apauperibus  oblata  recufatiinan,  neque  Pharmacopolartirn, 
"  Inert  participc7nfore.  Turn  liber  in  ejus  mamim  tradittir,  annulus 

fiigito  induitur.  Caput  laurea  redi>?/itur,  aique  ipfe  osculo  dnnit- 
"  titiir,  Midta  alia  Statuta  sunt  ad  Praxeos  ordinatione7n  per- 
"  tinentia;  PkannacopoLc  prxfertijn,  ut  juxta  Medici  pracepta 
"  cojuponant  Medicainenta,  ct  ut  ea  certo  pretio  divendant,  obliganturJ ' 

I.  Freind  OPERAMED.p.537. 

*  Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxix.  chap.  xiT. 
t  Confult  Seb.  Bachneijleri  Autiqitates  Rojloch;  Crevier  Hijl. 
dA'Univers.  de  Paris;  at  A  Dr,  Rebeitfon's  Proofs  and  Illuftrations, 
annexed  to  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe.-Hift.  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 
p.  387, 8vo. 
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of  phyficians  towards  their  friends.  "  When  Ad- 
difon  was  in  office,  (under  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  he  made  a  hiw  to  him- 
felf,  as  Swift  has  ftated,  never  to  remit  his  regular 
fees,  in  civility  to  his  friends.  *'  For,"  faid  he,  "  t 
may  have  an  hundred  friends,  and  if  my  fee  be  two 
guineas,  I  {hall,  by  relinquifliing  my  right,  lofe  two 
hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than  two ; 
there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  im- 
parted, and  the  evil  fuffered."*  In  recording  Mr. 
Addifon's^r«(if«//^/conducl:,his  probity,  with  refpeft 
to  pecuniary  acknowledgments,  mould  not  be  unno- 
ticed. In  a  letter,  relative  to  the  cafe  of  Major 
Dunbar,  he  fays,  "  And  now.  Sir,  believe  me,  when 
I  affure  you,  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  take  more  than  the  Hated  or  cus- 
tomary fees  of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  contrary 
practice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of 
it ;  but  I  could  not  from  myfelf ;  and  I  hope  I  fiiall 
always  fear  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  more 
than  thofe  of  all  mankind."! 

At  a  period  when  empirics  and  empiricifm  feem  to 
have  prevailed  much  in  Rome,  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  medical  praftitioners,  particularly  for  certain 
fecret  compofitions  which  they  difpenfed,  induced  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  to  ordain,  that  no  individual  of 
the  faculty  fhould  make  an  exprefs  charge  for  his 
attendance  on  a  patient  j  nor  even  avail  himfelf  of 


•  See  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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any  promife  of  remuneration  during  the  period  of 
ficknefsj  but  that  he  fliould  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
donative  voluntarily  offered  at  the  clofe  of  his  minis- 
tration.* By  the  fame  lav/,  however,  the  Emperor 
provided  that  one  practitioner,  at  lead,  fliould  be 
appointed  for  each  of  the  fourteen  feftions  into  which 
the  Roman  metropolis  was  divided,  with  fpecial  pri- 
vileges, and  a  competent  falary  for  his  fervices ;  thus 
indireOly,  yet  explicitly,  acknowledging  that  a  phy- 
fician  has  a  full  claim  in  equity  td  his  profeffional 
emoluments.  Is  it  not  reafonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude,  that  what  fubfifted  as  a  fuoral  right,  ought 
to  have  been  demandable,  under  proper  regulations, 
as  a  legal  right  ?  For  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of 
law  to  recognize  and  enforce  that  which  natural 
juftice  recognizes  and  fanftions. 

The  Roman  advocates  were  fubjeft  to  the  like  re- 
ftri£lions,  and  from  a  fimilar  caufe.  For  their  rapa- 
city occafioned  the  revival  of  the  Cincian  ordinance, 
"  qua  cavetur  antiquitus,  ne  quis  ob  caufam  orandam 
pecuniam  donumve  accipiat."  But  Tacitus  relates, 
that  when  the  fubjeft  was  brought  into  difculEoa 
before  Claudius  Ccefar,  amongft  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  receiving  fees,  it  was  forcibly  urged,  fub- 
latis Jludiorum pretiis,  etiarti Jludia periiura  ;  and  that, 
in  confequence,  the  prince  "  capiendis  pecuniis  pofuit 
moditm^  ufque  ad  dena  fe/lertia,  qua  egrejji  repetunda- 
rum  tenerentur."^ 

*  Vid.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  iii. 
t  Annal.  lib.  xi.  p.  i68,  edit.  Liplii. 
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A  precife  and  invariable  jnodus,  however,  would 
e  injurious  both  to  the  barrifter  and  the  phyfician, 
becaufe  the  fees  of  each  ought  to  be  meafured  by  the 
value  of  his  time,  the  eminence  of  his  charafter,  and 
by  his  general  rule  of  praftice.  This  rule,  with  its 
antecedents,  being  well  known,  a  tacit  compa^  is 
eflabliflied,  reftriflive  on  the ,  claims  of  the  praftiti- 
oner,  and  binding  on  the  probity  of  the  patient. 
Law  cannot  properly,  by  its  ordinances,  eftablifh  the 
cuitora,  which  will  and  ought  to  vary  in  different 
fituations,  and  under  different  circumftances.  But  a 
court  of  judicature,  when  formally  appealed  to,  feeras 
to  be  competent  to  authorize  it  if  jufl,  and  to  correft 
it  if  unjufl.  Such  decifions  could  not  wholly  change 
the  honorary  nature  of  feesj  becaufe  they  would 
continue  to  be  increafed,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
affluent,  according  to  their  liberality  and  grateful 
fenfe  of  kind  attentions ;  and  diminifhed,  at  the  option 
of  the  phyfician,  to  thofe  who  may,  from  particular 
circumftances,  require  his  beneficence. 

From  the  Roman  code,  the  eftabliflied  ufage,  in 
different  countries  in  Europe,  relative  to  medical  fees, 
has  probably  originated.  This  ufage,  which  confti- 
tutes  common  law,  feems  to  require  confiderable 
modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
profefiion.  For  the  general  body  of  the  faculty, 
efpecially  in  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  are  held  in  very  high  eftimation,  on 
account  of  their  liberality,  learning,  and  integri' 
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ty:*  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  afTign  a  fatisfaftory 
reafon  why  they  ftiould  be  excluded  from  judicial  pro- 
teftlon,  when  the  juft  remuneration  of  their  fervices  is 
wrongfully  withheld.  Indeed  a  medical  praftitioncr, 
one  efpecially  who  is  fettled  in  a  provincial  town,  or  in 
the  country,  may  have  accumulated  claims  from  long- 
protrafted  and  often  expenfive  attendance ;  and  his 
pecuniary  acknowledgments  may  be  refufed  from 
prejudice,  from  captioufnefs,  from  parfimony,  or  from 
diflionefly.  Under  fuch  circumilances,  confiderations 
of  benevolence,  humanity,  and  gratitude,  are  wholly 
fet  afide :  becaufe  when  difputes  arife,  they  mufl  be 
fufpended  or  extinguiflied ;  and  the  queftion  at  ilTue 
can  alone  be  decided  on  the  principles  of  commutative 
jujiice. 

*  Of  this  truth,  it  has  been  my  duty  and  inclination  to  offer 
fevetal  proofs,  of  unqueftionable  authority,  in  different  parts  of  the 
prefent  work.  Two  additional  ones  now  occur  to  my  recolleftion, 
which  I  (hull  here  infert.  Mr.  Pope,  writing  to  Mr.  Allen,  con- 
cerning his  obligations  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  otlier  phyficians,  about  a 
month  before  his  death,  fays,  "  There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treat- 
<*  ment  from  the  faculty.  They  are  in  general  the  moft  amiable 
"  companions  and  the  beft  friends,  as  well  as  the  moft  learned  men 
"  I  know."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  a  letter  with  which  he 
honoured  rae  in  September  1794,  thus  expreffes  himfelf:  "  I  have 

long  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  on  medical  fubjcdls;  and  the 
"  great  advantage  I  have  derived  from  this  circumftance  is,  that  I 
"  have,  found  opportunities  for  converfation  and  friendfhip  with  a 
"  clafs  of  men,  whomj  after  a  long  and  attentive  furvey  of  literary 
"  eharaders,  I  hold  to  be  tlie  moft  enlightened  profellioniJ  pcrfons 
"  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  arts  andfciences." 
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Note  Xir.    C/iap.  TI.   Sect.  XXX. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  SCEPTIGISM,  AND 
INFIDELITY, 


THE  negle^  of  focial  worlhip,  with  which  phyfi- 
cians  have  been  too  juftly  charged,  may  be  traced,  in 
many  inftances,  to  the  period  of  their  academical  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the  univerfities,  where  young 
men  are  permitted  to  live  at  large,  and  are  fubje£l  to 
no  collegiate  difcipline.  Sunday,  affording  a  recefs 
from  public  leflures,  is  devoted,  by  thofe  who  are 
ardent  ra  ftudy,  to  a  review  of  the  labours  of  the 
pafl:  week;  to  preparations  for  medical  or  fcientific 
difcuffions  in  the  focieties  of  which  they  are  members; 
or  to  other  purfuits,  belonging  to  their  profeffion, 
but  unconnefted  with  religion.  The  idle  and  the 
gay,  in  fuch  lituations,  are  eager  to  avail  therafelves 
of  opportunities  fo  favourable  to  their  tafle  for  recre- 
tation,  or  to  their  averfion  to  bullnefs  and  confinemen. 
In  each  of  thefe  claffes,  though  aftuated  by  different 
principles,  there  is  much  danger  that  devotional  im- 
prefHons  will  be  gradually  impaired,  for  want  of 
flated.  exercife  and  renewal:  and  a  foundation  will 
thus  be  laid  for  habitual  and  permanent  indifference, 
in  future  life,  to  divine  ferviccs,  whenever  medical  avo- 
cations furnifh  a  faho  to  the  mind,  and  a  plaufible 
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excufe  to  the  world,  for  non-attendance  on  them. 
This  coldnefs  of  heart,  this  moral  infenfibility,  fliould 
be  feduloufly  counteracted  before  it  has  acquired  an 
invincible  afcendancy.    No  apology  ftiould  be  ad- 
mitted for  abfence  from  the  flated  offices  of  piety, 
but  that  of  duties  to  be  performed  of  immediate  and 
prefling  nccefTity.    When  the  church  is  entered  with 
Jufl  views,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  fyrapathy 
in  religious  homage,  which  at  once  infpires  and 
heightens  devotion :  and  that  to  hold  communion 
with  God  in  concert  with  our  families,  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  is  the  higheft 
privilege  of  human  nature.    But  with  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  obligation  of  public  worftiip,  as  a 
focial  inftitution,  founded  on  common  confent,  and 
enjoined  by  legal  authority  j  as  a  moral  duty  connect- 
ing us  by  the  mod  endearing  ties  with  our  brethren 
of  mankind,  who  are  joint  dependants  with  our- 
felves,  on  the  pardon,  the  protection,  and  the  bounty 
of  God  J  and  as  a  debt  of  general  homage  to  our 
creator,  benefactor,  and  judge;  yet  there  may  fubfift 
in' a  devout  and  benevolent  mind  fcruples,  refpeCting 
doctrines  and  forms,  fufficient  to  produce  an  aliena- 
tion from  the  facred  offices  of  the  temple.  Such 
doubts,  when  they  originate  from  ferious  enquiry, 
and  are  not  the  refult  of  faflidioufnefs  or  arrogance, 
have  a  claim  to  tendernefs  and  indulgence ;  becaufe, 
to  aCt  in  contradiction  to  them,  whilft  they  fubfift, 
would  be  a  violation  of  fmcerity,  amounting  in  fome 
cafes  to  the  guilt  of  hypocrify.    But  in  a  country 
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where  private  judgment  is  happily  under  no  reftraint, 
and  where  fo  great  diverfity  of  fe£ls  prevails,  k  will  be 
ftrange,  it'  a  candid  and  well-informed  man  can  find 
no  Chriftian  denomination,  with  which  he  might  ac- 
cord in  fpirit  and  in  truth.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in 
the  ftatement  which  he  haa  given  in  his  Religio  Me- 
diciy  feems  to  have  allowed  himfelf  on  thefe  points 
very  extenfive  latitude. — "  We  have  reformed  from 
"  them,  viz.  the  Papifts,  not  againft  them — and  there- 
"  fore  I  am  not  fcrupulous  to  converfe  and  live  with 
"  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defeft  of  ours, 
**  and  either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I  could 
"  never  perceive  that  a  refolved  confcience  may  not 
"  adore  her  Creator  any  where,  efpecially  in  places 
"  devoted  to  his  fervice;  where,  if  their  devotions 
"  offend  him,  mine  may  pleafe  him;  if  theirs  profane 
"  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave 
"  Maria  bell  without  an  elevation,  or  think  it  a  fufE- 

cient  warrant,  becaufe  they  erred  in  one  circum- 
"  fiance,  for  me  to  err  in  all — that  is  in  filence  and 

dumb  contempt:  whilfl:  therefore  they- direft  their 

devotions  to  the  Virgin,  I  offer  mine  to  God,  and 
"  rectify  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  order- 
*'  ing  my  own." 

But  authority,  much  more  refpe£table  than  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
fpirit  of  Catholicifm  in  Chriftian  communion.  Mr. 
Locke,  a  fliort  time  before  his  death,  received  the 
facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  tha^ 
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he  diffentcd  from  many  of  her  doftrines.  When  the 
office  was  finifhed,  he  told  the  minifter,  "  that  he  was 
in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  fincere  commu- 
nion with  the  church  of  Christ,  by  what  namefoever 
it  might  be  diftingniflied."* — Dr.  David  Hartley 
was  originally  intended  for  the  clerical  profeffion,  but 
was  prevented  from  going  into  holy  orders  by  his 
fcruples  concerning  fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  He  continued,  however,  to  the  end  of  his 
hfe,  a  well-affected  member  of  the  Eftablifliment,  ap- 
proving of  its  prafticai  doflrines,  and  conforming  to 
its  public  worfliip.  *'  He  was  a  catholic  chriflian," 
fiiys  his  fon  and  biographer,  *'  in  the  moft  extenfive 
and  literal  fenfe  of  the  term."  On  the  fubjecH;  of 
religious  controverfy,  he  has  left  the  following  tefii- 
raony  of  his  fentiments: — "  The  great  differences  of 
*'  opinion  and  contentions,  which  happen  on  religious 
"  matters,  are  plainly  owing  to  the  violence  of  men's 
*'  pafTions,  more  than  to  any  other  caufe.  AVhen 
"  religion  has  had  its  due  efFedl  in  retraining  thefe, 
*'  and  begetting  true  candour,  we  may  expeft  an  unity 
"  of  opinion  both  in  religious  and  other  matters,  as 
*'  far  as  is  necefTary  for  ufeful  and  pra£l:icable  pur- 
"  pofes." 

Thefe  examples  of  the  condu£l  of  wife  and  con- 
fcientious  chriflians  evince,  that,  in  their  efliraatiou, 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  do£l:rines,  are  of  a  moment 
fubordinate  to  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  focial 
worlliip.    But  they  are  not  adduced  to  fanftlon  an 

*  See  Erit.  Biog.  vol.  vii.  p.  13. 
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itidi^ennce,  either  to  religious  rites,  or  religious  truth. 
The  mind  will  always  be  in  the  befl  frame  for  holy 
exercifes,  when  the  modes  by  which  they  are  con- 
du£led  are  confonant  to  its  fentiments  of  propriety 
and  reciitude.  And  that  church  fliould  be  habitually 
reforted  to,  if  practicable,  the  public  fervices  of  which 
accord  moft  fatisfaflorily  with  the  views  of  the  indi- 
vidual, concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  will  and  promifes  to  man.  No 
perfonal  friendfhip,  no  party  conneflion,  no  profefE" 
onal  intereft:  fliould  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  the 
choice.  For  genuine  piety,  which  is  the  joint  offspring 
of  reafon  and  of  fentiment,  admits  of  no  fubflitutions* 
It  confifts  in  a  full  conviflion  of  the  underftandiug^ 
accompanied  with  correfpondent  aifeftions  of  the 
heart;  and  in  its  exercifes  calls  forth  their  united  and 
nobleft  energies. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  note  to 
inveftigate  briefly  the  imputation  of  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity,  which  has  been  laid  againfl:  the  medical 
faculty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  whofe  can- 
dour is  unqueflionable,  and  whofe  learning  and 
genius  entitle  him  to  the  higheft:  refpe£l,  has  lately 
fanctioned  it,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  palTage 
from  his  Remarks  on  ihe  Siaiement  of  Dr.  Charles 
Combe^  pages  82,  83  . — "  While  I  allow,"  fays  he, 
*'  that  peculiar  and  important  advantages  arife  from 
"  the  appropriate  fludies  of  the  three  liberal  pro- 
"  fcflfions,  I  muft  confefs,  that  in  erudition,  infcience, 
"  and  in  habits  of  deep  and  comprehenfive  thinking, 
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the  pre-eminence,  in  fome  degree,  mufl  be  af- 
**  figned  to  phyficians.  The  propenfity  which  fome 
**  of  them  have  fliewn  to  fcepticifm,  upon  religious 
*'  topics,  is  indeed  to  be  ferioufly  lamented ;  and  it 
*'  may  be  fatisfa£lorily  explained,  I  think,  upon  mc- 
*'  taphyfical  principles,  which  evince  the  ftrength 
**  rather  than  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  when 
"  contemplating,  under  certain  circumflances,  the 
**  multiplicity  and  energy  of  phyfical  caufes.  But  I 
**  often  confole  myfelf  v/ith  reflecting  on  the  founder 
**  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sydenham,  Boer- 
*'  haave,  and  Hartley,  in  the  days  that  are  part  j  and 
"  of  our  own  times,  pofterity  will  remember  that 

they  were  adorned  by  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
"  talents,  of  a  Gregory,  a  Heberden,a^Falconer,&c."* 

Mr.  Gifborne,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of 
Men,  in  the  higher  and  middle  ClaJJes  of  Society, 
a  work  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  as  an  ad- 
mirable fyftem  of  pradlical  and  appropriate  ethics, 
has  very  explicitly  and  forcibly  delivered  his  fen- 
timents  on  this  interefling  fubjeft.  The  charge," 
he  fays,  "  may  have  been  made  on  partial  and  in- 
fufficient  grounds  ;  but  the  exiftence  of  it  fliould  ex- 
cite the  efforts  of  every  confcientious  phyfician,  to 
refcue  himfelf  from  the  general  fligma  It  fhould 
ftiraulate  him,  not  to  affeft  a  fenfe  of  religion  which 
he  does  not  entertain,  but  openly  to  avow  that  which 

*  "  of  our  own  times^  pofterity  will  remember  that  they  were 
adorned  by  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a  Gregory,  a  He- 
berden,  a  Falconer,  and  a  Percival."  Vide  Remarks  &c.  by  Dr. 
Parr,    (]Note  of  the  Editor!) 
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he  actually  feels.    If  the  charge  be  in  fome  meafure 
true,  it  is  of  importance,  to  the  phyfician,  to  afcertaiii 
the  caufes  from  which  the  fd6t  has  originated,  that 
he  may  be  the  more  on  his  guard  againft  their  in* 
fluence.    The  following  circumflances  may  not  have 
been  without  their  weight.    They  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deep  refearches  into  any  branch  of  philo- 
fophical  fcience;  and  find  themfelves  able  to  explain, 
to  their  own  fatisfaflion,  almofl  every  phasnomenon, 
and  to  account,  as  they  apprehend,  for  almofl  every 
effect,' by  what  are  termed  natural  caufes,  are  apt  to 
acquire  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fufficiency  of  human 
reafon  on  all  fubjeftsj  and  thus  learning  to  doubt 
the  neceffity,  become  prejudiced  againft  the  belief,  of 
divine  revelation.    In  the  next  place,  they  who  juflly 
difclaira  the  empire  of  authority  in  medical  theories, 
may  carelefsly  proceed  to  regard  religious  doftrines 
as  theories,  refling  on  no  other  foundation,  and 
deferving  of  no  better  fate.    Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  men  may  be  divided  into  two  diflinft 
claiTes,  with  refpe(5t  to  the  fort  of  teflimony  on  which 
they  receive  truths  of  any  kind.     They  who  are 
chiefly  addifted  to  inveftigations   and  reafonings, 
founded  on  analogy,  look  primarily  and  with  extreme 
partiality  to  that  fpecies  of  exndence  ;  and  if  the  thing 
afTerted  appear  contrary  to  tire  common  courfe  of 
nature,  more  efpecialiy  if  it  militate  againft  any 
theory  of  their  own,  (and  fuch  perfons  are  much  dif- 
pofed  to  thcorife,)  they  are  above  meafure  relu<5]ant 
to  admit  the  reality  of  it;  and  withhold  their  alTcut, 
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until  fuch  a  number  of  particular  proofs,  incapable  of 
being  refolved  into  fraud  or  mifcouception,  is  pro- 
duced, as  would  have  been  far  more  than  fufficieut 
to  convince  an  unbiafled  judgment.  Whereas  other 
men,  little  ufed  to  analogical  enquiries,  look  not 
around  for  fuch  teflimony,  cither  in  fupport  or  in 
refutation  of  an  extraordinary  circumftance  affirmed 
to  them  J  but  readily  give  credit  to  the  faft  on  its 
own  diftinft  proofs,  or  from  confidence  in  the  veri** 
city  and  difcernment  of  the  relator.  It  is  evident 
that  phyficians  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  ciafs  firfl:  de- 
fcribed,  and  are  confequently  liable  to  its  prejudices: 
and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  thofe  prejudices  will 
render  all  on  whom  they  fallen  particularly  averfe  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  miracles  ;  and  will  probably 
prevent  them  from  examining,  with  impartiality,  the 
evidence  of  a  religion  founded  on  miracles,  and 
perhaps  from  examining  it  at  all.  Fourthly;  to  the 
preceding  circumftances  mufl;  be  added  the  negleft 
of  divine  worfliip,  too  cuftomary  among  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeffion.  This  negle£l:  feems  to  have  con- 
tributed not  only  to  excite  andftrengthen  the  opinion 
of  their  fcepticifm  and  infidelity;  but  fometimes  to 
produce  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  itfelf.  For  it  is  a  na- 
tural progrefs,  that  he  who  habitually  difiegards  the 
public  duties  of  religion,  fliould  foon  omit  thofe  which 
are  private  ;  fliould  fpeedily  begin  to  wifli  that  re- 
jigion  may  not  be  true ;  fliould  then  proceed  to  doubt 
its  truth;  and  at  length  fliould  difljelieve  it.**  Vol. 
ii.  p.  192,  edit.  4. 
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The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  anxious  to 
)  jpport  the  honour  of  a  profeflion  which  he  loved, 
and  of  which  he  was  a  diftinguifhed  ornament,  very 
llrenuoufly  repels  the  charge  againd  it  of  fcepticifni 
and  infidelity.  Though  his  excellent  leftures  are, 
doubtlefs,  in  the  bands  of  mod  phyficians,  yet  I  am 
tempted  to  make  a  tranfcript  from  them,  becaufe  I 
vifli  the  prefent  important  fubjetft  to  be  viewed  in 
the  feveral  lights,  in  which  it  has  been  prefented  to 
the  mind  by  different  writers  of  acknowledged  pro- 
bity, information,  and  judgment.  *'  I  think  the 
charge,'*  heobferves,  "  ill-founded,  and  will  venture 
"  to  fay,  that  the  mod  eminent  of  our  faculty  have 
"  been  didinguiflied  for  real  piety.  I  fliall  only  men- 
"  tion  as  examples,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Arbuthnot, 
"  Boerhaave,  Stah!,  and  Hoffmann. — It  is  eafy, 
"  however,  to  fee  whence  this  calumny  has  arifen. 
"  IVIen  whofe  minds  have  been  enlarged  by  know- 
"  ledge,  who  have  been  accudomed  to  think  and  to 
"  reafon  upon  all  fubjects  with  a  generous  freedom, 
"  are  not  apt  to  become  bigots  to  any  particular  fe£l 
"  or  fydem.  They  can  be  deady  to  their  own 
"  principles,  w^ithout  thinking  ill  of  thofe  who  differ 
*'  from  them;  but  they  are  impatient  of  the  autho- 
"  riiy  and  controul  of  men,  who  would  lord  it  over 
"  their  confciences,  and  diflate  to  them  what  they 
"  are  to  believe.  This  freedom  of  fpirit,  this  raode- 
*'  ration  and  charity  for  thofe  of  different  fentiments, 
"  have  frequently  been  afcribed,  by  narrow-minded 
' '  people,  to  fccret  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  or,  at  lead,  to 
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*'  lukewarmnefs  In  religion;  wliile  fome  who  were 
"  fincere  ChriftianSj  exafperated  by  fuch  reproaches, 
*'  have  fometimes  expreffed  themfelves  unguardedly, 
"  and-  thereby  afforded'  their  enemies  a  handle  to 
"  calumniate  them.  This,  I  imagine,  has  been  the 
"  real  fource  of  that  charge  of  infidelity,  fo  often  and 
"  fo  unjuftly  brought  againii:  phyficians." 

"  The  ftudy  of  medicine,  of  all  others,  ftiould  be 
"  the  leaft  fufpecled  of  leading  to  impiety.  An  inti- 
*'  mate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  raifes 
"  the  mind  to  the  mofl  fablime  conceptions  of  the 
*'  Supreme  Being;  and  at  the  fame  time  dilates  the 
"  heart  with  the  mofl  pleafing  views  of  Providence. 
"  The  difficulties  that  neceffarily  attend  all  deep  en- 
*'  quiries  into  a  fubjefl  fo  difproportionate  to  the 
*'  human  faculties,  fliould  not  be  fufpected  to  furprize 
"  a  phyfician,  who,  in  his  praftice,  is  often  involved 
"  in  perplexity,  even  in  fubjects  expofed  to  the  exa- 
*'  mination  of  his  fenfes." 

"  There  are,  befides,  fome  peculiar  circumflances 
in  the  profeffion  of  a  phyfician,  which  fliould  natu- 
"  rally  difpofe  him  to  look  beyond  the  prefent  flate 
'*  of  things,  and  engage  his  heart  on  the  fide  of 
religion.  He  has  many  opportunities  of  feeing 
"  people,  once  the  gay  and^  the  happy,  funk  in  deep 
"  diftrefs ;  fometimes  devoted  to  a  painful  and  lin- 
"  gering  death;  and  fometimes  ilruggling  with  the 
"  tortures  of  a  diflrafted  mind.  Such  afflictive  fcenes, 
"  one  fnould  imagine,  might  foften  any  heart,  not 
*'  dca.l  to  every  feeling  of  humanity;  and  make  it 
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"  reverence  that  religion,  wliich  alone  can  fupport  the 
«'  foul  in  the  mofl:  complicated  diftrelTes;  tliat  rcli- 
"  gion,  which  teaches  to  enjoy  life  with  cheerfuuicfs, 

and  to  refign  it  with  dignity.'* 

The  judicious  and  animated  coufiderations  which 
are  here  delivered,  could  proceed  pnly  from  a  mind 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion : 
and  I  truil,  the  great  majority  of  phyflcians  have 
their  feelinsrs  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  amiable 

O 

writer  I  have  quoted.  But  there  may  be  fome  who 
have  been  hardened  to  moral  apathy,  by  the  very 
caufes  which  ftiould  excite  -benevolence  and  piety. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  divines  and  metaphy- 
ilcians,  that  pajjive  impreffiC'iis  become  progreffively 
weaker  by  frequent  recurrence  j  and  that  the  heart 
is  liable  to  grow  callous  to  fcenes  of  horror  and 
dillrefs,  and  even  to  the  view  of  death  itfelf.  This 
law  of  nature  is  intended,  by  the  wife  and  benignant 
Author  of  our  frame,  to  anfwer  the  mofl  falutary 
purpofes,  by  co-operating  with  another  of  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  force.  For  aciive  propenjiiies  are 
formed,  and  gradually  ftrengthened,  by  the  like  re- 
newal of  the  circumflances  which  excite  them.  The 
love  of  goodnefs  is  thus  rendered  habitual;  and 
rectitude  of  condu£l  is  fteadily  and  uniformly  pnrfued 
without  ftruggle  or  perturbation.  Under  fnch  cir- 
cumflances  the  human  character  then  attains  the 
higheft:  excellence,  of  which  this  probationary  ftate 
is  capable;  and  perhaps  the  medical  profejlion  is 
more  favourable  than  any  other  to  the  formation  of 
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a  mental  conftitution,  that  unites  in  it  very  high 
degrees  of  intelleflual  and  moral  vigour;  becaufe  it 
calls  forth  the  fteady  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
benevolence,  under  the  direftion  of  cultivated  reafon  ; 
and,  by  opening  a  wider  and  vi^ider  fphere  of  duty, 
progreffively  augments  their  reciprocal  energies. 

But  the  conneflion  between  the  laws  of  imprclTion 
and  of  habit  is  not  fo  determinate  and  ncceflary,  as 
to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  agent  who  is  under 
their  influence.  By  a  perverfion  of  the  underfland- 
ing  and  the  will,  they  may  be,  and  fometimcs  are,  fe- 
parated.  The  affections  alfo,  when  the  temperamenc 
is  phlegmatic,  fubfift  only  in  a  languid  (late ;  and  are 
too  evanefcent  to  produce  a  permanently  correfpondent 
frame  of  mind.  If  with  this  coldnefs  of  heart,  a  fcep_ 
tical  turn  of  thinking,  happen  to  be  affociated,  either 
conftitutionally  or  from  the  cafualties  of  ftudy  and 
connections,  virtuous  principles  will  gradually  decay; 
all  the  tender  charitiesof  life  willjroon  be  extinguiflied; 
a  future  ftate  will  be  either  difbelieved  or  regarded 
with  indifference ;  and  practical  atheifm  will  cnfue, 
with  the  whole  train  of  evils  which  refult  from  a  de- 
nial of  the  creative  agency  of  God,  or  his  divine 
adminiftration.  Allowing  this  to  be  an  extreme, 
and  barely  poffible  cafe,  a  conceffion  which  I  am  foli- 
citous  to  grant  to  my  countrymen,  notwithftanding 
what  has  been  fatally  experienced  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom;  yet  different  gradations  towards  it  may 
fubfift,  and  the  firff  ftep  fliould  be  avoided  with  fe- 
dulous  care.    The  countervailing  power  of  religion 
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is  here  eflentially  neceflary,  becaufe  nothing  befides 
can  fiirnifli  motives  to  reftitude,  of  adequate  dignity, 
weight,  and  authority.  To  reftore  the  impreffions  of 
piety  which  have  been  loft  or  impaired,  without 
falling  into  the  fervours  of  enthufiafra,  or  the  gloom 
of  fuperftition,  may  be  an  arduous  talk,  a  talk  that 
will  require  time  and  perfeverance  to  accomplifli. 
But  the  attainment  will  amply  repay  the  labour,  by 
the  fweet  fatisfaiftion  which  a  phyfician  cannot  fail  to 
derive  from  the  confcioufnefs,  that  he  exercifes  his 
profeflion  under  the  infpe£tion  of  a  Being,  who  ap- 
proves and  will  reward  every  effort  to  acquire  his 
favour  by  doing  good  to  mankind.  In  his  offices  of 
humanity,  he  will  feel  an  intereft  and  elevation,  of 
which  thofe  can  have  no  conception  who  regard  the 
human  race,  and  confequently  the  fufferers  under 
their  care,  not  as  the  offspring  of  God,  or  as  expec- 
tants of  immortality,  but  as  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
formed  by  the  cafual  concourfe  or  the  natural  appe- 
tences of  atoms,  and  born  only  to  perilh.  Such 
degrading  and  unhappy  notions  often  fpring  from  a 
love  of  paradox;  a  paffion  for  novel  hypothecs;  am- 
bition to  be  vi(5lorious  in  fubtle  difputation ;  and  a 
contempt  for  eftabliflied  authority,  accompanied,  for 
the  molt  part,  with  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  empirics 
in  fcience,  who  dogmatize  raoft,  when  "they  affume 
the  raa/k  of  fcepticifm.  To  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of 
truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  bring  a  well-difciplined  mind, 
inodeft  and  fober  in  its  views,  uninfluenced  not  only 
by  vulgar,  but  by  pliilofophical  prejudices,  which  are 
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hr  more  dangerous,  becaufe  more  plauQble  and  faf- 
cinating.    When  fubjecls  which  relate  to  theology 
are  inveftigated,  reverence  and  humility  fliould  be 
aflbciated  with  all  our  reafonings.    No  practice  is 
more  fubverfive  of  devotional  fentiment,  than  that  of 
carrying  into  religious  difcuflfions  the  hcentioufuefs  of 
thooght  and  exprefiion,  which  young  phyficians  are 
too  apt  to  indulge  on  medical  topics.    He  who  can 
fuffer  himfelf  to  treat  his  Maker  with  indifference  and 
with  levity,  whether  it  be  in  utterance  or  in  contem- 
plation, will  foon  lofe  the  religious  impreflions  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love  >  and  his  mind  will 
then  be  prepared  for  the  fyfliems  of  impiety  and  athe- 
^im,  which  of  late  have  been  fo  boldly  promulgated 
under  the  impofing  name  of  philofophy.  Produclions 
of  this  clafs  fliould  be  fliunned,  even  by  thofe  who 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  rational  faith  j  becaufe 
familiarity  with  them  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the- 
moral  fenfibilities  of  the  heart.  They  are  evil  commu- 
nications, which  forcibly  tend  to  corrupt  good  manners. 

To  the  comprehenfive  view  of  a  well-educated 
phyfician,  the  Divine  Being  will  appear,  with  the 
fuileft  manifefl:ation,  in  all  without  and  all  within  him. 
Through  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which 
he  is  intimately  acquainted,  he  traces  every  where 
defign,  intelligence,  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  : 
and  in  the  frame  of  his  -own  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
confliitution  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  finds  efpecial 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  above  all  the  other  works  of 
ihe  creation,  he  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
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The  daily  offices  of  his  profeflion  difclofe  to  him  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  the  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  God. — Health,  as  conflfting  in  the  foundnefs 
and  vigour  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  in  their  com- 
plete aptitude  for  exertion  and  enjoyment,  is  doubtlefs 
of  inefliraable  confideration.    But  the  occafional  fuf- 
peniion  of  this  blelling  may  be  necelTary  to  obviate 
the  abufes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  to  evince  its  high 
value  J  to  remedy  the  injuries  it  may  have  fuftained; 
and  to  infure  its  future  more  permanent  duration.  A 
ftrong  conftitution  is  too  often  made  fubfervient  to 
fenfuality,  ebriely,  and  other  licentious  indulgences  ; 
which,  if  not  feafonably  interrupted  by  the  experignce 
of  confequential  fuffering^  would  prove  deftrudlive  to 
the  animal  oeconomy,  and  bring  on  premature  decre- 
pitude or  death.    Difeafes,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
furnifh  a  beneficial  reftraint,  and  preferve  the  mind 
from  contamination ;  whilfl:  they  are  often  the  remedieSj 
which  nature  has  kindly  provided,  for  the  refloration 
of  the  vital  funftions.    A  good,  which  has  been  lofl 
and  beneficently  reftored,  will  be  prized  according  to  its 
high  defert;  and  being  cheriflied  with  affiduous  care, 
will  be  prolonged  and  applied  to  its  proper  ufes,  in  the 
great bufmefs  of  life.  But  ficknefs,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  not  always  remedial  in  its  tendency;  and 
frequently  produces  degrees  of  protrafted  languifliment 
and  pain,  grievous  to  endure,  and  obllru£tive  of  thofe 
aUive  c^ffj,  which,  in  his  prcfcnt  fpliere,  man  is  called 
upon  to  perform.    There  are  duties,  however,  of 
'another  clafs,  not  lefs  efTential  to  the  improvement 
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and  excellence  of  his  7noral  and  religious  characler  : 
and  where  is  a  fchool  to  be  found,  like  the  chamber 
of  ficknefs,  for  meeknefs,  patience,  refignation,  gra- 
titude, and  devout  truft  in  God?   There  pride  in 
humbled;  the  angry  paffions  fubfide ;  animofities  ceafe; 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world  lofe  their  bewitching 
attraflions.    Falfe  aflbciations  are  there  correfted; 
true  eftimates  are  formed;  and  whilfl:  the  pajjlve 
virtues  are  cultivated  in  the  fufFering  individual,  all 
who  miniflier  to  him  have  their  beft  difpofitions  ex- 
ercifed,  and  improved.    Tendernefs,  humanity,  fym- 
pathy,  friendfliip,  and  domeftic  love,  on  fuch  occafions, 
find^  that  fphere  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
exertion ;  and  all  the  fofter  charities  derive  from  thefe 
fource^-  their  highefl:  refinements^* 

Rational  theifm  leads  the  mind,  by  fair  and  necef- 
fary  induction,  to  extend  its  views  to  revelation.  He 
who  has  difcovered  the  divine  wifdom,  power,  and 
goodnefs,  through  the  various  works  of  creation,  will 
feel  a  folicitude  to  make  farther  advances  in  facred 
knowledge ;  and  the  more  profoundly  he  venerates 
the  Author  of  his  being,  the  more  earned  will  he  be 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  will ;  with  the  means 
of  conciliating  his  favour  ;  with  the  duration  of  his 
own  exiftence  ;  and  with  his  future  deftination.  Se- 
veral diftinguiflied  charaders  in  the  heathen  world 
have,  in  a  very  explicit  manner,  leftified  the  truth  of 
his  obfervation.  •  Suffice  it  to  ftate  only  the  following 

*  See  A  Father's  Inftrudions,  part  iii.  pt  31a,  9th  edition. 
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remarkable  paflages  from  Plato:  "  A  divine  revela- 
"  tion  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  true  worfliip  of 
*'  God — to  add  authority  to  moral  precepts — to  affift 
*'  our  bed  endeavours  in  a  virtuous  courfe — to  fix 
"  the  future  rewards  and  punifliments  of  virtuous 
"  and  vicious  condu£l — and  to  point  out  fome  accept- 
*'  able  expiation  for  fin.'*  He  introduces  Socrates, 
afluring  Alcibiades,  "  that  in  a  future  time  a  divine 
*'  perfon  will  appear,  who,  in  pure  love  to  man,  flaall 
"  remove  all  darknefs  from  his  mind,  and  inflrufl  him 
how  to  ofier  his  prayers  and  praifes  in  the  mofl: 
*'  acceptable  way  to  the  Divine  Being."  The  pri- 
vileges which  this  intelligent  and  amiable  philofopher 
ardently  looked  for,  we  happily  enjoy.  Chriftianity 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light :  and  the 
gofpel  is  the  facred  charter  of  our  expefted  inheritance 
of  felicity.  To  regard  with  indifference  what  is  fo 
momentous,  is  the  groflefl:  folly;  to  be  dilTatisfied 
•with  its  evidence  argues  the  want  of  difcernment  and 
of  candour ;  and  to  reje^l:  it,  without  deliberate  and 
confcientious  inveftigation,  is  a  high  degree  of  impiety. 
The  appeal,  however,  mufl:  finally  be  made  to  the 
judgment  of  every  individual :  and  we  may  humbly 
hope,  that  He  who  knoweth  our  frame,  will  pity  in- 
tellectual infirmity,  and  pardon  involuntary  error. 
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Note  XIII.   Chap.  II.  Sea.  XXXI. 

UNION   IN  CONSULTATION  OF  SENIOR  AND 
JUNIOR  PHYSICIANS. 


HEAT  and  vivacity  in  age,**  fays  Bacon,  "  is  an 
excellent  compofition  for  bufinefs.  Young  men  are 
fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  execution  than 
for  counfel,  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  fettled 
bufinefs  ;  for  the  experience  of  age  in  things  that  fall 
"within  the  compafs  of  it,  direfteth  them,  but  in  new 
things  abufeth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are 
the  ruin  of  bufinefs  ;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  been  done, 
or  fooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduft  and  manage 
of  aftiotis,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold;  fiir 
more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end,  without  con- 
fideration  of  the  means  and  degrees;  purfue  fome  few 
principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon  abfurdly 
care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconve- 
niences; ufe  extreme  remedies  at  firft;  and  that  which 
douhleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  Or  retra£l 
them,  like  an  unruly  horfe  that  will  neither  fl;op  nor 
turn.  Men  of  ageobjefl:  too  much;  confult  too  long; 
adventure  too  little;  repent  too  foon;  and  feldom 
drive  bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period,  but  content 
themfelves  with  a  mediocrity  of  fuccefs.  Certainly 
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it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of  both;  for 
that  will  be  good  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  the  virtues 
of  either  age  may  correft  the  defeats  of  both  ;  and 
good  for  fucceffion,  that  young  men  may  be  learners, 
while  men  in  age  are  aftors :  and  laftly,  good  for  ex- 
tern accidents,  becaufe  authority  followeth  old  men, 
and  favour  and  popularity  youth.  But  for  the  moral 
part,  perhaps  youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as 
age  hath  for  the  politick." — Bacon" s  Efay  of  Touth 
and  Age, 


Note  XIV.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  XXXII. 

RETIREMENT  FEOM  PRACTICE. 

THE  following  letters  afford  fo  admirable  a  com- 
ment on  the  rule  to  which  this  note  refers,  that  it 
would  be  a  falfe  and  unjuftifiable  delicacy  not  to  lay 
them  before  the  reader.  I  lhall  copy  them  without 
abridgment,  becaufe  they  prefent  at  once  a  flriking 
difplay  of  Dr.  Heberden's  nice  fenfe  of  honour  and 
probity  ;  of  the  peculiar  urbanity  of  his  manners ;  and 
of  the  vigour  of  his  intelleft  at  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life.  His  commendations  of  this  little  work,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  confefs,  are  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  though  I  am  fenfible  of  the  partiality  from 
which  they  flow.  But  the  partiality  of  a  charadler, 
dignified  by  fcience  and  virtue,  is  itfelf  an  honour. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  William  Heberdeii, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ^r,  (^c. 

Dear  Sir,  Windfor,  Aug.  28,  1794. 

IT  is  owing  to  my  diftance  from  London,  that  I 
have  not  fooner  made  my  acknowledgments,  and  re- 
turned my  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter.  Your 
being  able  to  refume  the  work  you  had  in  hand, 
makes  me  hope  that  your  good  principles,  with  the 
aid'of  time,  have  greatly  recovered  your  mind  from 
what  you  muft  have  fufFered  on  occafion  of  the  great 
lofs  in  your  family  ;  and  your  attention  in  the  further 
profecution  of  it,  will  powerfully  affifl:  in  perfectly  re- 
ftoring  your  tranquillity.  What  you  have  already 
communicated  to  the  public,  with  fo  much  jufl:  ap- 
plaufe,  ftiews  you  to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  for 
drawing  up  a  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  by  the  juft 
fenfe  you  have  of  your  duties  as  a  man,  and  by  the 
mafterly  knowledge  of  your  profeffion  as  a  phyfician. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  flieets  already 
printed  come  to  my  hands  ;  and  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  intendingto  favour  me  with  a  fight  of  them. 

The  pleafure  of  a  vifit  from  one  of  Dr.  Haygarth's 
merit,  whom  I  have  long  known  and  efleemed,  would 
probably  give  me  fpirits,  and  make  him  think  me  lefs 
broken  than  I  am.  I  have  entered  my  85th  year; 
and  when  I  retired,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  practice 
of  phyfic,  I  trufl:  it  was  not  from  a  wifli  to  be  idle, 
which  no  man  capable  of  being  ufefully  employed, 
has  a  right  to  be  j  but  becaufe  I  was  willing  to  give 
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over,  before  my  prefence  of  thought,  judgment,  and 
recolieflion  was  fo  impaired,  that  I  could  not  do 
juftice  to  my  patients.  It  is  more  defirable  for  a  man 
to  do  this  a  little  too  foon,  than  a  little  too  late  ;  for 
the  chief  danger  is  on  the  fide  of  not  doing  it  foon 
enough.  I  am,  my  dear  fir. 

With  great  efteem  and  regard. 

Your  afFeftionate,  humble  fervant, 

W.  Heberden. 

From  the  Same. 

'Dear  Sir,       Pall-Mail,  i^th  OB.  1794. 

BY  the  miflake  or  negleft  of  the  perfon  left  in  my 
houfe  in  London,  (to  which  I  am  juft  returned,)  your 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics  had  been  fent  thither  fome 
time  before  I  was  made  acquainted  with  it.  I  have 
read  it,  and  do  not  wonder,  that  nothing  could  befound 
by  me  or  by  any  one  to  add  or  alter,  after  a  work 
of  this  kind  had  palTed  through  the  hands  of  one  fo 
much  mailer  of  the  fubje6l ;  and  who  had  taken  no 
little  time  to  conlider  it,  and  to  make  the  proper  im- 
provements. I  am  confident  that  the  fame  might 
be  faid  of  them,  were  I  to  read  the  two  chapters 
which  remain  to  be  finiflied.  If  your  judicious 
advice  and  rules  were  duly  obferved,  they  would 
greatly  contribute  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
feflion,  and  ihe  peace  and  comfort  of  the  profelTors. 
There  has  lately  been  eftabliftied,  in  feveral  of  the 
London  hofpitals,  a  plan  of  courfes  of  lectures  in  all 
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the  brandies  of  knowledge  ufeful  to  a  ftudent  in 
phyfic.  Such  plans,  if  rightly  executed,  as  I  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  they  will  be,  mufl  make  London  a 
fchool  of  phyfic  faperior  to  moft  in  Europe.  The 
experience  afforded  in  an  hofpital  will  keep  down  the 
luxuriance  of  plaufible  theories.  Many  fuch  have 
been  delivered  in  leftures,  by  celebrated  teachers, 
with  greatapplaufe;  but  the  Undents,  though  perfectly 
mafters  of  them,  not  having  corrected  them  with  what 
nature  exhibits  in  an  hofpital,  have  found  themfelves 
more  at  a  lofs  in  the  cure  of  a  patient,  than  an  elder 
apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  I  pleafe  myfelf  with 
thinking,  that  the  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  heal- 
ing is  becoming  every  day  more  comformable  to  what 
reafon  and  nature  require ;  that  the  errors  introduced 
by  fuperftition  and  falfe  philofophy  are  gradually  re- 
treating ;  and  that  medical  knowledge,  as  well  as  all 
other  dependent  upon  obfervation  and  experience,  is 
continually  increafmg  in  the  world.  The  prefent  race 
of  phyficians  are  polTeffed  of  feveral  moft  important 
rules  of  practice,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ableft  in 
former  ages,  not  excepting  Hippocrates  himfelf,  or 
^ven  JEfculapius. 

I  am,  dear  fir, 
Your  affeftionate,  humble  fervant, 

W.  Heijerden. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Bacon,  that  letters  written 
by  wife  rnen  are  the  bed  of  all  human  works.  To 
thefe  admirable  communications,  I  (hall,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  fubjoining  the  extraft  of  one.. 
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equally  interefting,  and  of  fimiiar  import,  from  another 
Neftor  in  medicine  j  who  has  long  and  juftly  held  the 
firft  rank  amongfl:  his  brethren,  for  claffical  tafle,  ele- 
gance of  llyle,  and  profeffional  erudition.  *'  I  have 
"  lately,"  %s  Sir  George  Baker,  in  a  letter,  dated 
Richmond,  Augufl:  nth,  1802,  "  been  in  the  habit 
"  of  fpending  much  of  my  time  in  this  place;  avoiding, 
*'  when  poffible,  all  medical  employment.  Many 
"  months  have  palTed,  fince  Dr.  Haygarth  took  fo 

favourable  a  meafure  of  me :  I  will  not,  however, 
**  tro.uble  you  with  an  account  of  the  infirmities  and 

privations  incident  to  my  time  of  life.  Be  it  fuf- 
"  ficknt  to  fay,  that  I  am  contented  with  the  fare 
"  that  I  have  met  with;  and  hope  to  retire  from  the 
^'  feafl:  of  life,  uti  conviva  satur," 


Note  XV.  Chap.  IV.  Sect,  II, 


PARTIAL    INSANITY,  WITH    GENERAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE.    LUCID  INTERVAL, 

SIR  ^Matthew  Hale,  in  his  Hijioria  Placitorum 
Corona,  c.  iv.  has  flated,  that  '*  There  is  a  partial 
"  infanity  of  mind;  and  a  total  infanity.  The 
"  former  is  either  in  refped:  to  things,  quoad  hoc 
"  vel  illud  infanire ;  fome  perfons  that  have  a 
"  competent  ufe  of  reafon  in  refpeft  to  fome  fub- 
**  jefts,  are  yet  under  a  particular  dementia  in  re- 
"  fpeft  to  fome  particular  difcourfes,  fubjefts,  or 
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"  applications;  or  elfe  it  is  particular  in  refpe£t  of 
*'  degrees  ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  ef- 
"  pecially  melancholy  perfons,  who,  for  the  moft  part, 
"  difcover  their  defedt  in  exceffive  fears  and  griefs, 
"  and  yet  are  not  wholly  deflitute  of  the  ufe  of  rea- 
**  fon  ;  and  this  partial  infanity  fcems  not  to  excufe 
"  them  in  the  committing  of  any  offence  for  its  matter 
"  capital;  for  doubtlefs  mofl:  perfons  that  are  felons  of 
*'  themfelves,  and  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  par- 
**  tial  infanity,  when  they  commit  thefe  offences." — 
"  The  perfon  that  is  abfolutely  mad  for  a  day,  killing 
"  a  man  in  that  diftemper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if 
*'  he  were  mad  without  intermiffion.  But  fuch  per- 
"  fons  as  have  their  lucid  intervals,  (which  ordinarily 
*'  happen  between  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,) 
"  in  fuch  intervals  have  ufually  at  lead  a  competent 
*'  ufe  of  reafon  ;  and  crimes  committed  by  them  in 
"  thefe  intervals  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  fubjeft 
*'  to  the  fame  punifliment,  as  if  they  had  no  fuch  de- 
*'  ficiency;  nay,  the  alienations  and  contrails  made  by 
"  them  in  fuch  intervals,  are  obliging  to  their  heirs 
"  and  executors." 

Partial  infanity  and  general  intelligence  may  fub- 
fift,  in  various  degrees  and  proportions  to  each  other, 
jn  different  perfons  ;  and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  If  Socrates  had  lived  at  thisperiod, 
and  had  not  only  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
the  influences  of  a  familiar  fpirit,  or  daemon,  but  had 
alfo  uniformly  regulated  his  converfation  and  anions 
by  this  perfuafion,  he  would  have  been  juftly  charge- 
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able  with  derangement  of  mind ;  notwithflanding  the 
profound  wifdora  which  he  difplayed  in  his  inflruc- 
tions  concerning  morals,  and  the  condufb  of  life. 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  was  highly  diflinguiflied 
both  for  talents  and  erudition  :  but  having  unfortu- 
nately adopted  prejudices  againfl;  Chriftianity,  he 
wrote  an  elaborate  work  entitled,  De  Veritafe,  prout 
difiingidiur  a  Revelaiione  ;  and  knowing  it  would 
meet  with  much  oppofition,  he  remained  fome  time  in 
anjvious  fufpenfe  about  the  publication  of  it.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  own  bio- 
graphical memoirs,  kindly  interpofed,  and  determined 
his  wavering  refolutions.  "  Being  thus  doubtful  in 
**  my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  fummer,  ray  cafe- 
*'  ment  being  open  towards  the  fouth,  and  no  wind 

ftirring,  I  took  my  book  De  Veritate  in  my  hand, 

and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  faid,  0  thou 
"  eternal  God,  I  am  not  fatisjied  enough  whether  I 
*'  Jhall  publ'iflo  this  book  ;  if  it  be  to  thy  glory,  I  befeech 
"  thee  give  me  fome  fign  from  heaven;  if  not,  I  Jhall 

fupprefs  it.  I  had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  words, 
**  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle,  noife  came  from  the 
*'  heavens  ;  which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that 

I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  1  had  the 
'*  fign  I  demanded  ;  whereupon  alfo  I  refolved  to 
'*  print  my  book."  This  was  not  a  temporary  de- 
lufion  of  the  imagination,  but  continued  a  permanent 
objeft  of  belief  through  life  :  and  the  imprelTion  was 
more  extraordinary,  and  more  indicative  of  an  un- 
found  mind,  bccaufe  Lord  Herbert's  chief  argument 
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againfl:  Chriftianity  is,  the  improbability  that  Heaven 
fhall  reveal  its  laws  only  to  a  portion  of  the  earth.  For 
how  could  he,  who  doubted  of  a  partial,  confide  in  an 
individual  revelation  ?  Or  is  it  poffible  that  he  could 
rationally  think  his  book  of  fufficient  importance  to 
extort  a  declaration  of  the  divine  will,  when  the  inte- 
refl:  and  happinefs  of  a  fourth  part  of  mankind 
were  deemed,  by  him,  objefts  inadequate  to  the  like 
difplay  of  goodnefs.* 

The  hiftory  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Browne  ftill  more 
remarkably  exemplifies  the  union  of  vigour  and  im- 
becility, of  rectitude  and  perverfion,  in  the  fame  un- 
derftanding.  The  lofs  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  only 
fon,  fo  powerfully  affefted  him,  that  he  defifted  from 
the  duties  of  his  clerical  funflion,  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  join  in  any  aft  of  worfliip  to  the  Deity, 
either  public  or  private.  He  "  conceived  that  Al- 
"  mighty  God,  by  a  Angular  inftance  of  divine 
"  power  had,  in  a  gradual  manner,  annihilated  in  him 
*'  the  thinking  fubflance,  and  utterly  divefted  him 
*'  of  confcioufnefs :  that  though  he  retained  the 
*'  human  fhape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking,  in  a 
**  manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had 
"  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than 
"  a  parrot.  And,  very  confidently  with  this,  he 
*'  looked  upon  himfelf  as  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  a 
*'  fubjeft  of  reward  or  punifliment."  In  this  con- 
viftion  he  continued,  with  very  little  variation,  to  the 

*  See  Walpole's  Catalogues  of  royal  and  noble  Autliors ;  alfo 
Pcrcival's  Mor.  and  Lit.  Difs.  p.  8j. 
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clofe  of  life.  Yet,  whilfl  under  the  influence  of  this 
ftrange  phrenzy,  his  faculties,  in  all  other  refpefts, 
appeared  to  be  in  full  vigour.  He  applied  hiinfelf 
with  ardour  to  his  (Indies  j  and  was  fo  acute  a  difpu- 
tant,  that  his  friends  were  wont  to  fay,  he  could  reafon 
as  if  pojfejfed  of  two  fouls.  Indeed,  both  his  imagi- 
nation and  his  judgment  were  fo  improved,  as  tofur- 
pafs  the  flate  in  which  they  fubfifted  during  his 
perfefl:  fanity.* 

In  J.  J.  Rouifeau,  we  have  a  moft  interefting  ex- 
ample of  m.orbid  fenfibility  and  depraved  imagination, 
combined  with  extenfive  knowledge  and  pre-eminent 
genius.  It  is  faid  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Reflec- 
tions on  his  Chara^ler  and  Writings,  that  "  fometimes 
"  he  would  part  with  you,  with  all  his  former  afFec- 
**  tion:  but  if  an  exprefl!ion  had  efcaped  you,  which 
might  bear  an  unfavourable  conflrufticn ;  he 
would  recolle£l  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps 
dwell  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude  by  a  total 
"  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was 
*'  fcarce  a  poflibility  of  undeceiving  him;  for  the 
*'  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  af  once,  was  not 
"  fuflScient  to  efface  the  wrong  im.prefllons  which  had 
"  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  ex- 
"  tremely  difficult  too  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate 
"  footing  with  him.  A  word,  a  gcftiure,  furniflied 
**  him  with  matter  of  profound  meditation;  he  con- 
*'  nested  the  raofl:  trifling  circumfl:ances,  like  fo  many 

*  See  Biog.  Britan.  art.  Simon  Browne. 
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"  mathematical  propofitions,  and  conceived  his  con- 
clufion  to  be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  de- 
"  monftration."* 

I  have  hazarded  an  opinion  in  the  text,  contrary  to 
what,  I  believe,  is  ufually  adopted  by  lawyers,  that 
there  may  be  cafes  of  partial  infanity  with  a  high 
degree  of  general  intelligence,  in  which  the  individual 
ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  privilege  of 
making  a  lafl:  will  and  teftament.  To  deny  the  tes- 
tamentary qualification  to  one,  who,  notwithftanding 
fome  falfe  predominant  conception,  has  been  held 
capable  of  managing  his  concerns  with  difcretion,  and 
whofe  beqoefts  difcover  no  traces  of  a  difturbed  ima- 
gination, or  unfound  judgment,  feems  to  be  incon- 
fiftent  both  with  wifdom  and  with  natural  juftice. 
'  Such  a  perfon,  I  prefume,  is  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty by  legacy,  by  bargain,  by  transfer,  by  indus- 
try, or  by  ofFice :  and  he  is  not  prohibited,  during 
life,  from  giving  or  expending  poflfeffions  thus  ob- 
tained. Why  then  does  the  law  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  bequeathing  after  death,  that  which  he  might 
havedifpenfed,  when  alive,  without  controul?  What- 
ever be  the  opinion  which  a  medical  praftitioner  may 
have  entertained,  concerning  the  capacity  or  incapa- 
city for  making  a  will  of  oneunder  thefe  circumllances, 
it  can  hardly  beneceffary  to  obferve,  that  his  evidence, 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Elements  of  the  Philofophyof  the 
Human  Mind,  fed  v.  by  ProfelTor  Dugald  Stewart,  for  fome  admi- 
rable remarks  on  tlie  evils  which  refult  from  an  ill-regulatod  ima- 
gination 
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when  called  for  in  a  courfe  of  legal  enquiry,  fliould  be 
delivered  explicitly,  and  without  any  bias  from  his 
pre-conceptions.  On  the  point  litigated,  it  is  the 
exclufive  province  of  the  judge  and  jury  to  decide, 
after  a  full  inveftigation  of  the  cafe. 

To  determine  the  exiftence  of  a  lucid  interval 
in  the  delirium  of  fever,  or  in  the  more  permanent 
alienation  of  mind  which  conftitutes  infajiity,  the  tes- 
timony of  a  phyfician  is  fometimes  required,  in  courts 
of  law.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  him,  therefore,  to 
polTefs  a  clear  and  definite  opinion  on  the  fubje£l:, 
founded  both  on  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  patient.  The  cefTation  of  febrile  delirium 
*s  not  difficult  toafcertain;  becaufe  the  rational  facul- 
ties being  unimpaired  by  a  fliort  fufpenfion,  at  once 
manifefl  their  renewal  by  figns  which  cannot  be  mif- 
underftood.  But  the  complete  remiffion  of  madnefs 
is  only  to  be  decided  by  reiterated  and  attentive  ob- 
fervation.  Every  action  and  even  gefture  of  the 
patient  fliould  be  feduloufly  watched  j  and  he  fliould 
be  drawn  into  converfation  at  different  times,  that 
may  infenfibly  lead  him  to  develope  the  falfe  im- 
preffions  under  which  he  labours.  He  fliould  alfo 
be  employed  occafionally  in  bufinefs,  or  offices  con- 
nected with,  and  likely  to  renew,  his  wrong  aflbci- 
ations.  If  thefe  trials  produce  no  recurrence  of 
infanity,  he  may,  with  full  afllirance,  be  regarded  as 
legally  compos  mentis  during  fuch  period  ;  even 
though  he  fliould  relapfe,  a  fliort  time  aftervv-ard,  into 
his  former  malady. 
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Note  XVI.    Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XIII. 

DUELLING. 

IN  the  ufages  of  the  ancient  Germans,  evident 
traces  of  duelling  may  be  difcovered:  but  it  was 
employed  by  them  either  as  an  appeal  to  the  juftice 
or  to  the  prefcience  of  the  gods.  Velleius  Paterculus 
informs  us,  that  queftions,  decided  amongft  the 
Romans  by  legal  trial,  were  terminated  amongft  the 
Germans  by  arms  or  judicial  combat.f  Tacitus  de- 
fcribes  it  as  a  Ipecies  of  divination,  by  which  the 
future  events  of  important  wars  were  explored.  A 
captive  from  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  fight  with 
a  man  fele£^ed  from  their  own  nation-  Each  was 
accoutred  with  his  proper  weapons;  and  the  prefage 
of  fuccefs  was  determined  by  the  iifue  of  the  battle.  [( 
A  law  is  quoted  by  Stiernhook,  which  fliews,  that 
judicial  combat  was,  at  firfl:,  appropriated  to  points  re- 
fpe£ling  perfonal  charafter,  and  that  it  was  only  fub- 
fequentiy  extended  to  criminal  cafes,  and  to  queftions 
relative  to  property.  The  terms  of  the  law  are,  "  If 
any  man  fliallfay  to  another  thefe  reproachful  words, 

*  you  are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  menj'  or,  '  you 

*  have  not  the  heart  of  a  manj'  and  the  other  fliall 

t  Vellei  Patercul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxviii. 
II  Vide  Tacit,  de  Situ,  Morib.  et  Populis  Germanife,  feeT:.  x. 
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reply,  '  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  youj*  let  them  meet 
on  the  highway.  he  who  firll  gave  offence  appear, 
and  the  pcrfon  abfent  himfelf,  let  the  latter  be  deemed 
worfe  than  he  was  called  ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to 
give  evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman, 
and  let  him  not  have  the  privilege  of  making  a  tes- 
tament. If  the  perfon  offended  appear,  and  he  who 
gave  the  offence  be  abfent,  let  him  call  upon  the  other 
thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  and  make  a  mark  upon  the 
earth,  and  then  let  him  who  abfented  himfelf  be 
deemed  infamous,  becaufe  he  uttered  words  which  he 
durfl  not  fupport.  If  both  fhall  appear  properly 
armed,  and  the  perfon  offended  fhall  fall  in  the  com- 
bat, let  a  half  compenfation  be  paid  for  his  death. 
But  if  the  perfon  who  gave  the  offence  fhall  fall,  let 
it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rafhnefs.  The  petulance  of 
his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  lie  in  the 
field  without  any  compenfation  being  made  for  his 
death.* 

Montefquieu,  on  the  authority  of  Beaumanolr, 
whom  he  quotes  with  great  refpe^l,  deduces  the  rife 
and  formation  of  the  articles,  relative  to  the  point  of 
honour,  from  the  following  particular  judicial  ufages. 
The  accufer  declared,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge, 
that  fuch  a  perfon  had  committed  fuch  an  aflion  :  the 
accufed  made  anfwer  that  he  lieds  upon  which  the  ' 
judge  gave  orders  for  the  duel.  Thus  it  became  an' 
eftabl  filed  rule,  that  whenever  the  lie  was  given  to  a 

•  Lex  Uplandica  apud  Stiern.— Robcrtfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles 
v.  vol.  i.  note  iz. 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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perfon,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  fight.  Gentlemen 
combated  on  horfebacic,  completely  armed.  Villeins 
fought  on  foot  and  with  bartons.  The  bafton, 
therefore,  was  regarded  as  an  inftrument  of  aifront, 
becaufe  to  ftrike  a  man  with  it  was  to  treat  him  as  a 
villein.  For  the  like  reafon,  a  box  on  the  ear,  or 
blow  on  the  face,  was  deemed  a  contumely,  to  be  ex- 
piated with  blood ;  fmce  villeins  alone  were  liable  to 
receive  fuch  difgraceful  blows,  as  it  was  peculiar  to 
them  to  fight  with  their  heads  uncovered.* 

Praftices  like  thefe  were  fo  congenial  to  the  proud 
and  martial  fpirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  the  fu- 
perftition  which  prevailed,  that  they  became  univerfal 
throughout  Europe.  But  it  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  fubvert  the  regular  courfe  of  juftice, 
diminlfli  the  authority  of  government,  and  violate  the 
facred  ordinances  of  the  church.  For  the  clergy  uni- 
formly remonftrated  againfl,  and  even  anathematifed 
them,  as  adverfe  to  Chriftianity  ;  and  the  civil  power 
frequently  interpofed,  to  fet  bounds  to  ufages,  which 
its  authority  was  too  feeble  to  fupprefs.  Henry  I.  of 
England,  In  the  twelfth  century^  prohibited  trial  by 
combat,  in  all  queftions  concerning  property  of  fmall 
value.  Louis  VII.  of  France,  iffued  an  edict  to  the 
fame  effecl.  St.  Louis,  who  was  a  diftinguiflied  le- 
giflator,  confidering  the  rude  age  in  which  he  reigned, 
attempted  a  more  perfect  jurifprudence,by  fubftituting 
trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  And 


*  See  Montefquieu,  liv,  xxviii.  c.  xx. 
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afterwards  it  became  the  policy  of  every  monarch, 
who  poflefled  power  or  talents,  to  explode  thefe  re- 
lics of  Gothic  barbarifm.  By  degrees  the  practice 
became  lefs  and  lefs  frequent  j  courts  of  judicature, 
acquired  an  afcendancy  ;  law  was  ftudied  as  a  fci- 
ence,  and  adminiflered  with  great  regularity  j  and  the 
ferocious  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
yielded  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  benefits  of  focial 
and  civilized  life.  But  an  event  occurred,  in  the 
year  1528,  which  both  revived  the  practice  of  fingle 
combat,  and  gave  a  new  form  to  it,  more  abfurd  and 
fatal.  The  political  and  perfonal  enmity,  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.,  led  the  former  to  commiffion  the  French  herald, 
fent  to  him  with  a  denunciation  of  war,  to  acquaint 
his  fovereign,  that  he  fliould  from  that  time  confider 
him  not  only  as  a  bafe  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as 
a  ftranger  to  the  honour  and  probity  of  a  gentle- 
man. Francis  inflanily  fent  back  the  herald,  with 
a  cartel  of  defiance,  giving  the  Emperor  the  lie,  and 
challenging  him  to  fingle  combat.  Charles  accepted 
the  challenge;  but  it  being  iraprafticable  to  fettle  the 
preliminaries,  this  romantic  and  ridiculous  enterprize 
of  courfe  was  never  accorapliflied.  The  tranfaftion, 
however,  excited  fuch  univerfal  attention,  and  reflec- 
ted fo  much  fplendour  and  dignity  on  this  novel  mode 
of  fingle  combat,  that  every  gentleman  thought  him- 
felf  entitled,  and  even  bound  in  honour,  to  draw  his 
fword,  and  to  demand  fatisfadlion  of  his  adverfary,  for 
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affronts  trivial  and  even  imaginary.*  The  befl  blood 
in  Chriftendom  was  flied ;  perfonages  of  the  firfl  dis- 
tinftion  vpere  devoted  to  death  ;  the  cafe,  the  fami- 
liarity, and  the  confidence  of  private  intercourfe  w^ere 
interrupted;  and  war  itfelf  was  hardly  more  deflruc- 
tive  to  life,  and  to  its  deareft  enjoyments,  than  this 
fatal  and  feduftive  frenzy.f 

Evils  of  fuch  magnitude  required  adequate  reme- 
dies ;  and  all  the  terrors  of  law  were  every  where  ex- 
erted to  reprefs  them.  But  they  have  hitherto  been 
emplo)'-ed  in  vain.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  fanguinary 
punifliments  will  prevail,  becaufe  the  dread  of  fuch 
punifhment  would  be  deemed  equally  difhonourable 

*  See  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  book  v. 

■f-  The  Hiftory  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chetbury,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  fully  exemplifies  the  folly 
and  danger  of  adopting  falfe  principles  of  honour.  During  the 
abode  of  this  romantic  nobleman  at  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci's, 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Paris,  it  happened  one  evening,  that  a 
■daughter  of  the  Dutchefs  deVentadour,  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  went  to  walk  in  the  meadows  with  his  lordfhip,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  young  lady  wore  a  knot  of  rib- 
band on  her  head,  which  a  French  chavelier  fnatched  away,  and 
fattened  to  his  hatband.  He  was  defired  to  return  it,  but  reflifed. 
The  lady  then  requefted  Lord  Herbert  to  recover  it  for  her.  A 
race  enfued  ;  and  the  chevalier,  finding  himfelf  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, made  a  fudden  turn,  and  was  about  to  deliver  his  prize  to  the 
young  lady,  when  Lord  Herbert  feized  his  arm,  and  cried  out,  "  I 
*'  give  it  you."  *  Pardon  me,'  faid  the  lady,  '  it  is  he  who  gives  it 
'  mc.'  "  Madam,"  replied  Lord  Herbert,  I  will  not  contradidl 
"  you,  but  if  the  chevalier  do  net  acknowledge  that  I  conftrain  him 
"  to  give  the  ribband,  I  will  fight  with  him."  And  the  next  day 
he  fent  him  a  challenge,  "being  bound  thereto,"  fays  he,"  by  the 
"  oath  taken  when  I  was  made  knight  of  the  bath."  See  tiie  Life 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  alfo  Percival's  Moral  and  Lit. 
Diflert.  p.  299,  fecond  edit. 
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with  the  fear  of  death,  in  the  chances  of  combat.  A 
heavy  fine,  ftridly  levied,  would  operate  with  greater 
force,  on  fome  of  the  raoH:  aftive  principles  of  the 
human  mind  :  And  if  it  amounted  to  half  or  one 
third  of  the  convicted  perfon's  fortune,  fuch  portion 
being  placed  in  Chancery,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs 
or  children,  this  privation  would  not  only  extend  to 
his  comforts  and  accommodations,  but  would  be  felt 
as  a  fpecies  of  infamy,  by  depriving  him  of  the  means 
of  maintainins:  his  rank  and  fi:ation  in  life.  Lord 
Verulam  has  propofed  the  following  remedy  for  du- 
elling :  which,  if  efFedlaal  with  men  of  quality,  would 
foon  difgrace  the  praftice  amongfl  thofe,  of  inferior 
degree.  "  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  kingj  and 
"  his  afpeft,  and  the  accefs  to  his  perfon,  continueth 
"  honour  in  life;  and  to  be  baniflied  from  his  pre- 
*'  fence  is  one  of  the  greateft  eclipfes  of  honour  that 
*'  can  be.  If  his  Majefty  fliall  be  pleafed,  that  when 
"  this  court  flaall  cenfure  any  of  thefe  offences  in  per- 
"  fons  ot  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of  his  own 
"  power  and  difcipline,  that  thofe  perfons  fliall  be  ba- 
**  niflied  and  excludedfrom  his  court  for  certain  years, 
<'  and  the  courtsof  hisQueen  and  Prince,  I  think  there 
"  is  no  man  that  hathany  good  blood  in  him,  will  com- 
"  mit  an  aft  that  fliall  caft  him  into  that  darknefs,  that 
"  he  may  not  behold  his  fovereign's  face."*  This 
propofal  of  Lord  Verulam  feems  to  receive  fome 

*  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  page  ^  i6. 
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confirmation  from  a  ftory  related  by  Lord  Shafts- 
bury  in  his  Charaftcrifticks.f  "  A  certain  gallant 
of  our  court,  being  alked  by  his  friends,  why  one  of 
his  eftabliflied  charafter  for  courage  and  good-fenfe 
would  anfwer  the  challenge  of  a  coxcomb,  replied, 
that  for  his  own  fex  he  could  fafcly  truft  their 
judgment;  but  how  could  he  appear  at  night 
before  the  7Jioids  of  honour  ?" 

Thus  the  principle,  on  which  duelling  is  foun- 
ded, is  now  neither  an  appeal  to  the  jufticeof  heaven, 
nor  an  expreffion  of  refentment  for  wrong  fuftained; 
but  generally  a  mere  punftilio  of  honour,  which 
would  affix  a  Jiigma  on  the  character  for  courage 
of  him  who  omits  to  offer,  and  on  the  opponent  who 
declines  the  acceptance  of,  a  challenge.  Hence 
forgivenefs  of  injury,  and  reparation  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  committed  it,  ihofe  noble 
fentiments  of  jufl:  and  generous  minds,  are  wholly 
precluded  in  the  intercourfe  of  fafliionable  life. 

A  very  able  moralift,  whom  I  have  often  quoted 
with  peculiar  fatisfa^lion,  has  reduced  the  queftion 
concerning  duelling,  as  now  praftifed,  to  this  fingle 
point :  whether  a  regard  for  our  own  reputation  is, 
or  is  not,  fufficient  to  juftify  the  taking  away  the  hfe 
of  another.    "  A  fenfe  of  lhame,"  fays  he,  "  is  fo 

much  torture  ;  and  no  relief  prefents  itfelf,  other- 
**  wife  than  by  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  ad- 
"  verfary.    What  then  ?    The  diftrefs  which  men 


t  Vol.i.  fed.  iii.  page  a73. 
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"  fafferby  the  want  of  money  is  often  times  extreme, 
"  and  no  refource  can  be  difcovered  but  that  of 
"  removing  a  life,  which  (lands  between  the  diftrelTed 

perfon  and  his  inheritance.     The  motive  in  this 

cafe  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means  much  the  fame, 
"  as  in  the  former ;  yet  this  cafe  finds  no  advocates.** 

*'  For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  cul- 
*'  tivated  with  exquifite  attention  and  refinement,*' 
continues  the  fame  excellent  writer,  "  I  would  efla- 

blifh  a  court  of  honour,  with  a  power  of  awarding 
*'  thofe  fubmilfions  and  acknowledgments,  which 
**  it  is  generally  the  objeft  of  a  challenge  to  obtain  ; 

and  it  might  grow  into  a  fafiiion  with  perfons  of 
*'  rank  of  all  profellions  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  the 
*'  fame  tribunal."* 

An  inltitutioD,  like  the  one  thus  forcibly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Paley,  might  probably  have  preven- 
ted the  late  fatal  duel  between  Colonel  Montgomery 
and  Captain  M'Naraara.  The  addrefs  of  ihe  latter  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  gives  juft  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  and  claims  on  that  account  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature.  Gentlemen,"  faid  he,  "I  am  a 
^'  captain  of  the  Britifli  navy.  My  character  you 
**  can  only  hear  from  others;  but  to  maintain  any 
"charafter  in  that  ftation,  I  mufl  be  refpe£led. 
"  When  called  upon  to  lead  others  into  honourable 
"  dangers,  I  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  man  who 
"  had  fought  fafety,  by  fubmitting  to  what  cuftom 

•  Dr.  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy,  chap.  ix. 
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"  has  taught  others  to  confider  as  a  difgrace.  lam 
«  not  prefuming  to  urge  any  thing  againfl:  the  Jaws  o^ 
"  God,  or  of  this  land.  I  know,  that  in  the  eye  of 
"  religion  and  reafon,  obedience  to  the  law,  though 
"  againfl  the  general  feelings  of  the  world,  is  the  firfl 
"  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  a£lion  :  but  in 
**  putting  a  conftruflion  upon  my  motives,  fo  as  to 
*'  afcertain  the  quality  of  my  actions,  you  will  make 
allowances  for  my  fituation."*  In  referring  to  the 
foregoing  difaftrous  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  a 
furgeon  of  confiderable  eminence,  who  attended  on 
the  field  of  combat  in  profejfional  capacity,  was  on 
this  account  arrefted,  and  fent  to  Newgate,  by  a 
■warrant  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  as  a  principal  in 
the  alleged  murder,  having  been  prefent  at  the  duel, 
and  antecedently  privy  to  it.  Nor  was  he  libe- 
rated from  prifon,  till  the  grand  jury  had  rejefted  the 
indictment. 

It  has  recently  been  ftated,  in  one  of  the  periodical 
prints,  that  a  law  to  prevent  duelling  was  pafled  in 
the  general  aflembly  of  North-Carolina  during  their 
laft  feffion,  iby  which  it  was  enabled,  *'  That  no 
perfon  fending,  accepting,  or  being  the  bearer  of  a 
challenge,  for  the  purpofe  of  fighting  a  duel,  even 
*'  though  no  death  fliould  enfue,  fliall  ever  after  be 
"  eligible  to  any  office  of  trufl,  power,  or  profit,  in 
"  the  ftate,  any  pardon  or  reprieve  notwithflanding  : 
^'  and  that  the  faid  perfon  fliall  further  be  liable  to 


Courier,  April  43,  1803, 
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•*  be  indicted,  and  on  convi<flion  fhall  forfeit  and  pay 
"  the  fura  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  ufe  of  the. 
*'  ftate.  And  if  any  one  who  fight  a  duel,  by  which 
*'  either  of  the  parties  fliall  be  killed,  then  the  fur- 
"  vivor,  on  conviftion  thereof,  lliail  fufter  death  with- 
"  out  benefit  of  clergy;  and  the  feconds  fhall  be  con- 
"  fidered  as  acceflliries  before  the  fa£l:,  and  likewife 
"  fuffer  death."* 

I  fliall  infert  the  following  communication  from 
my  late  venerable  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  duelling,  becaufe  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a  man,  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  by  perfpicacity, 
foundnefs  of  judgment,  and  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  intereiling  to  the  reader. 
The  letter  was  written  in  the  79th  j'ear  of  his  age, 
and  evinces  the  fame  vein  of  humour  which  charac- 
terized him  through  life.  A  few  paiTages  are  omit- 
ted, being  merely  complimentary  and  perfonal. 

Pq//j',  near  Paris,  July  if,  1784. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  Received,  yeflerday,  by  Mr.  White,  your  kind 

letter  of  May  i  ith,  with  the  mod  agreeable  prefent 

of  your  new  book.  I  read  it  all  before  I  flept.  *  * 
♦    #**#**#     *    *     *     #  «« 

******  It  is  aflonifliing  that  the  mur- 
derous practice  of  duelling,  which  you  fo  juflly  con- 
demn, fliould  continue  fo  long  in  vogue.  Forqierly, 


*  Courier,  March  9th,  1803. 
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•when  duels  were  ufed  to  determine  law-fuits,  from  an 
opinion  that  Providence  would,  in  every  inliance, 
favour  truth  and  right  with  vi£lory,  they  were  more 
excufable.  At  prefent  they  decide  nothing.  A  man 
fays  fomething,  which  another  tells  him  is  a  lie. 
They  fight;  but  v/hichever  is  killed,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute remains  unfettled.  To  this  purpofe  they  have 
a  pleafant  little  flory  here. — A  gentleman,  in  a  coffee- 
houfe,  defired  another  to  fit  farther  from  him. — 
Why  fo? — Becaufe,  Sir,  you  fmell  ofFenfively. — That 
is  an  affront,  and  you  muft  fight  me. — I  will  fight 
you,  if  you  infift  upon  it:  but  I  do  not  fee  how  that 
will  mend  the  matter.  For  if  you  kill  me,  I  fhall  fmel! 
too;  and  if  I  kill  you,  you  will  fmell,  if  poiFible,  worfe 
than  you  do  at  prefent. — How  can  fuch  miferable 
fmners  as  we  are,  entertain  fo  much  pride  as  to  con- 
ceive that  every  offence  againil  our  imagined  honour 
merits  death?  Thefe  petty  princes,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, would  call  that  fovereign  a  tyrant,  who  fhould 
put  one  of  them  to  death  for  a  little  uncivil  language, 
though  pointed  at  his  facred  perfon  :  yet  every  one 
of  them  makes  himfelf  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  con- 
demns the  offender  without  a  jury,  and  undertakes 
himfelf  to  be  the  executioner. 

Gur  friend  Mr.  Vaughan  may,  perhaps,  commu- 
nicate to  you  fome  conjeclures  of  mine,  relating  to 
the  cold  of  lafl  winter,  which  I  fent  in  return  for  the 
obfervations  on  cold  ofProfefTor  Wilfon.  If  he 
fliould,  and  you  think  them  worthy  fo  much  notice, 
you  may  flicw  them  to  your  philofophical  fociety,  to 
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which  I  wifli  all  imaginable  fuccefs.  Their  rules 
feem  to  me  excellent. 

"With  fincere  and  great  efteera,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  your  moft  obedient,  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

B.  Franklin, 

NoieXVU.    Chap.  IV.  SecLXVL 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE   CRIME  OF  RAPE.  • 

THE  atrocity  of  this  crime  appears  to  have  been 
varioufly  eftimated  at  different  periods,  and  in  dif- 
ferent count  riesj  if  we  mayjudg-e  from  the  diverfity  of 
punifhments  inflifted  on  the  perpetrators  of  it.  The 
reader  will  find  a  copious  and  interefling  enumeration 
of  them,  in  a  folio  volume,  entitled,  A  View  of  Ancient 
Laivs  againji  Immorality  and  Frofanenefs,  by  'John 
Difney-i  M.A.  Cajiibridge  printed,  lyzg.  1  would 
refer  him  alfo  to  the  Principles  of  Penal  Laiu,  by  Mr. 
Eden,  now  Lord  Auckland,  As  both  thefe  valuable 
works  are  out  of  print,  a  few  extrafls  from  each  may 
form  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  prefent  note. 

The  Burgundian  laws  provided,  that  if  the  young 
woman  carried  off  returned  to  her  parents  a61ually 
corrupted,  the  offender  fliould  pay  fix  times  her  price, 
or  legal  valuation  ;  and  alfo  a  mulft  of  twelve  fliil- 
lings.  If  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  thefe  fums, 
he  fliould  be  given  up  to  herparents,  or  near  relations, 
to  talce  their  revenge  of  him  in  what  way  they  pleafed. 
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By  the  law  of  iEthelberr,  the  firft  Chriflian  king 
of  Kent,  it  was  enabled,  that  if  any  perfon  take  a 
young  woman  by  force,  he  fhall  pay  her  parent,  or 
guardian,  fifty  fliillings;  and  fliall  make  a  farther 
compofition  for  her  ranfom.  If  fhe  were  efpoufed,  he 
fliall  compenfate  the  hufband  by  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  twenty  fliillings.  But  if  flie  were  with  child, 
the  augmented  fine  fliall  be  five  and  thirty  fliillings, 
and  fifteen  more  to  the  King. 

There  is  an  ordinance  of  King  Alfred,  for  the  pu- 
nifiiment  of  rapes  committed  upon  country  wenches 
who  were  fervants,  an  offence  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  prevalent  at  that  time.  It  is  delivered 
in  the  following  terms :  "  5/  quis  Coloni  manciptum 
ad Jluprum  coniminetur  5  Sol.  Cokno  emendet^  et  60 
Sol.  MidiJa  loco.  Si  Servus  Servam  ad  Jluprum 
cocgcritf  compcnfet  hoc  Virgd  fud  'viriU.  Si  quis  puel- 
lam  tenercz  atatis  ad  illicitum  concubitum  convnineiur, 
eodem  mode  punialur  quo  ille  qui  adulta  ferva  hoc 
fecerit,'* 

■  By  the  Welfli  laws  of  Prince  Hoel  Dha,  if  two 
women  were  walking  together  without  other  com- 
pany, and  violence  was  offered  to  either  or  both  of 
them,  it  was  not  punifliable  as  a  rape;  but  if  they 
had  a  third  perfon  with  them,  they  might  claim  their 
full  legal  redrefs.  If  the  perpetrator  of  a  rape,  being 
accufed,  confefled  the  faft,  befides  full  fatisfaftion  to 
the  woman,  he  was  to  anfwer  for  the  crime  to  his  fo- 
vereign,  by  the  prefent  of  a  filver-ftand,  as  high  as 
the  king's  mouth,  and  as  thick  a§  his  middle  finger. 
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with  a  gold  cup  upon  it,  fo  large  as  to  contain  what 
he  could  take  off  at  one  draught,  and  as  thick  as  the 
nail  of  a  country  fellow  who  had  worked  at  the  plough 
feven  years.  If  the  offender  was  not  able  to  make 
fuch  a  prefent,  viri/ia  membra  amittat. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  ftates  this  offence  as  a  felony 
at  the  common  law,  which  had  a  punifhment,  "  under 
fuch  a  condition  as  no  other  "  felony  had  the  like." 
The  criminal  was  adjudged  amittere  oculos,  quibus  vir- 
giiiem  concupivit;  amittere  etiam  tejiiculosy  qui  calorem 
Jlnpri-  induxerunt. 

In  the  ancient  law  of  England,  exclufive  of  the 
punifhment  inflifled  on  the  criminal,  his  horfe,  grey- 
hound, and  hawk,  were  alfo  fubjefted  to  great  corpo- 
ral infamy.  But  the  v/oman  who  was  the  fufferer, 
might  prevent  all  the  penalties,  if,  before  judgment, 
file  demanded  the  offender  for  her  hufband.  The 
Roman  law  was  in  the  fame  fpirit.  "  Rapta  raptoris^ 
aut  mortem^  aut  indotatas  niiptias  optet upon  which 
there  arofe  what  was  thought  a  doubtful  cafe,  *'  Una 
nocle  quidam  duas  rapuit,  altera  mortem  optat,  altera 
nuptias." 

Note  XVIII.   CJwp.  IV.  Sect.  XVII. 

UNCERTAINTY  IN  THE  EXTERNAL  SIGNS 
OF  RAPE. 

I  Have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the 
furgeons  to  the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  with  the  fol- 
lov/irg  particularsof  the  cafe,  to  which  thisnote  refers. 
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"  Jane  Hampfon,  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out- 
patient of  the  Infirmary,  February  nth,  1791.  The 
female  organs  were  highly  inflamed,  fore  and  painful; 
and  it  was  ftated  by  the  mother,  that  the  child  was  as 
well  as  ufual  till  the  preceding  day,  when  flie  com- 
plained  of  pain  in  making  water.  This  induced  the 
mother  to  examine  the  parts  affefled,  when  fhe  was 
furprifed  to  find  the  appearances  above  defcribed.  The 
child  had  flept,  two  or  three  nights,  in  the  fame  bed 
with  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old  ;  and  had  complained 
that  morning  of  having  been  hurt  by  him  very  much 
in  the  night. 

"  Leeches,  and  other  external  applications,  toge- 
ther with  appropriate  internal  remedies,  were  pre- 
fcribed  :  but  the  debility  increafed,  and  on  the  20th  of 
February  the  child  died.  The  coroner's  inquefl:  was 
taken,  previoufly  to  which  the  body  was  infpe£led, 
and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  •vifcera  were  found  to 
have  been  free  from  difeafe.  The  circumftances 
above  related  having  been  proved  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  the  jury,  and  being  corroborated  by  the  opinion  I 
gave,  that  the  child's  death  was  occafioned  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  a  verdidt  of  murder  was  returned 
againft  the  boy  with  whom  fhe  had  flept.  A  warrant 
was  therefore  ifl^ued  to  apprehend  him;  but  he  had 
abfconded,  a  circumfl:ance  which  was  confidered  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  guilt,  when  added  to  the  circum- 
ilantial  evidence  alleged  againfl:  him. 

"  Not  many  weeks  had  elapfed,  however,  before 
feveral  fimilar  cafes  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no 
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reafon  to  fufpeft  that  external  violence  had  been 
offered;  and  fome  in  which  it  was  abfolutely  certain 
that  no  fuch  injury  could  have  taken  place.  A  few 
of  the  patients  died  ;  though  from  the  novelty  and 
fatal  tendency  of  the  difeafe,  more  than  common  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  I  was  then  convinced  that 
I  had  been  miftaken,  in  attributing  Jane  Hampfon*s 
death  to  external  violence ;  and  I  informed  the  coroner 
of  the  reafons  which  produced  this  change  of  opinion. 
The  teftimony  I  gave  was  defignedly  made  public ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  boy  hearing  of  it,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  furrender  himfelf. 

"  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancafter, 
the  judge  informed  the  jury,  that  the  evidence  addu- 
ced was  not  fufficient  to  convift  him;  that  it  would 
give  rife  to  much  indelicate  difcujSIon,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  trial ;  and  that  he  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  acquit  him  without  calling  any  witnelTes. 
"With  this  requefl:  the  jur}^  immediately  complied. 

**  The  preceding  narrative  may  teach  the  young 
furgeon  to  a£i:  with  great  circumfpeftion,  when  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  cafes  which  are  involved  in 
any  degree  of  obfcurity.  It  behoves  him  to  confider 
well  the  important  duty  he  has  to  difcharge,  both  to 
an  individual  and  to  the  community :  and  that  he 
makes  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  confequences  which  - 
may  refult  from  the  influence  of  his  judgment  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury." 
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Note  XIX.    Cap.  IV.   Sect.  XVIII. 

THE  SMOKE  FROM  LARGE  WORKS,  A  NUISANCE. 

THE  fmoke  iffuing  from  large  works,  without  any 
elTeutial  or  other  poifonous  impregnation,  may  prove 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  are  fituated  :  and  the  proprietors  fliould  be 
compelled,  by  law,  to  diniinifli  this  evil,  as  much  as 
poffible,  by  the  adoption  of  the  improved  methods  of 
burning  fuel,  which  have  been  lately  invented.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  footy  matter,  fubli- 
med  by  the  combuflion  of  pit-coal,  be  fo  injurious,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  the  animal  ceconomy,  unlefs 
it  lliould  fubfift  in  the  atmofphere  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  accumulation.  The  inhabitants  of 
Coalbrook-Dale,  who  live  in  a  narrow  valley,  where 
the  air  is  almofl  conftantly  loaded  with  vapours  from 
numerous  furnaces,  employed  in  the  fmelting  of  iron, 
are  not,  as  I  have  been  informed,  peculiarly  fubjed  to 
pulmonary  affeftions.  And  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Newcaftle,  and  Manchefler,  towns 
which  are  often  enveloped  in  fmoke,  from  the  nature 
of  their  refpe<J>ive  manufadures,  feem  to  fuffer  no 
abridgment  in  the  general  duration  of  life,  as  it  fub- 
fifts  in  crowded  places,  which  can  be  afcribed  exclu- 
fively  to  this  caufe.  Hoffmann  maintains,  that  the 
fumes  of  pit-coal  are  not  injurious  to  health,  in  the 
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ordinary  modes  of  expofiire  to  them :  and  Cafpar 
Neumann  confirms  this  teftimony,  by  his  experience 
and  obfervation  during  a  long  refidence  in  London.* 
In  mentioning  Coalbrook-Dale,  I  might  have 
flated  the  following  faft,  as  corroborating  the  ob- 
fervation above  advanced.  A  few  years  ago,  a  lady, 
accompanied  by  her  hufband,  undertook  a  journey 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  after  a  fevere  attack  of 
ailhma,  to  which  flie  was  often  incident.  The  route 
lay  through  Coalbrook-Dale;  and  they  arrived  there 
on  Sunday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock;  when  all 
the  fires  were  frefh  lighted  for  working  the  furnaces. 
A  thick  fmoke  pervaded  the  whole  valley  ;  and  the 
gentleman  was  alarmed  with  the  danger,  which  his 
wife  incurred,  of  fuffocation.  But,  to  his  furprize  and 
fatisfa£i:ion,  fhe  experienced  no  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and  paffed  the  night,  inhaling  the  grofs  vapours 
with  which  flje  was  furrounded,  without  prefent 
inconvenience  or  fubfequent  injury.  May  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  footy  .matter  undergoes  a  decom- 
pofition  in  the  lungs,  by  which  it  becomes  capable  of 
abforption,  and  innoxious  to  the  animal  oeconomy  ? 
For  the  accumulation  of  it,  as  a  folid  fubflance,  in 
the  bronchial  veficles,  could  hardly  fail  to  occafion 
immediate  and  permanent  evils.  It  will,  however, 
be  alleged,  that  travellers  breathe  whole  days  in 
dufty  roads,  and  yet  experience  no  lafting  bad  effects. 
The  cafe  of  mafons,  who  are  fometimes  incident  to- 


*  See  Neumann's  Chemical  Works,  by  Lewis,  page  246,  4to. 
VOL.  II.  P  P 
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hjemoptoe  and  pulmonary  confumption,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, as  the  particles,  which  they  draw  in  by  re- 
fpiration,  are  large  and  angular. 


Conceiving  it  to  be  of  importance  to  obtain  full 
and  precife  information,  relative  to  the  effefts  of  fmoke 
in  Coalbrook-Dale,  I  wrote  on  this  fubjeft  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  an  eminent  furgeon  who  is  fettled  there, 
from  whom  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
judicious  anfwer: 

I  have  never  obferved  that  aflhmas,  and  other 
*'  pulmonic  aiFe6lIons,  are  more  frequent  in  the  Dale 
"  than  elfewhere,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  as  I 
"  have  been  told,  that  the  fmoke  of  London  agrees 
"  better  with  fome  afthmatic  perfons,  than  the  keen 
*'  country  air.  Old  colliers,  indeed,  and  fuch  as 
"  work  in  iron,  ftone-mines,  and  lime-rocks,  are  very 
"  fubjeft,  in  the  decline  of  life,  tocoughs  and  fhortnefs 
♦*  of  breath,  efpecially  hard  drinkers  ;  but  in  other 
**  refpe£ls  the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  healthy, 
"  and  the  principal  part  of  the  pra£lice  is  furgery, 
"  the  fmoke  arifmg  from  coal  and  iron  not  being  fo 
**  prejudicial  as  from  the  copper-works  in  Cornwall 
"  and  other  parts.  Such  colliers  and  miners  as  are 
^'  troubled  vidih  coughs,  &c.  always  afcribe  it  to  the 

duft  arifmg  in  getting  the  coal  or  mineral,  and  from 
f*  the  fmoke  in  the  burning  of  lime,  for  which  they 
*^  take  frequent  emetics  and  purges." 

Coalbrook-Dak,  JunclQ,  i803. 
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Note  XX.   Page  in. 

DrsCOURSE  ON  HOSPITAL  DUTIESJ  BY  THE 
REV.  THO.  B.  PERCIVAL,  LL.  B. 

THIS  Anniverfary  Difcourfe  was  addrefTed  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  the  officers,  the  clergy, 
and  the  truftees  of  the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity;  and  I  believe  was  highly 
approved  by  the  judicious  audience,  before  whom  it 
was  delivered.     As  the  preacher  aflumed  topics  of 
exhortation,  not  before  adopted  by  divines  on  fuch 
occafions,  it  may  be  proper  to  (late,  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  polity  of 
hofpitals,  to  execute  with  ability  fo  delicate  and  fo 
arduous  a  talk.    After  pafilng  feveral  years  at  St. 
John's  College  in  Cambridge,  in  the  purfuits  of  ge- 
neral fcience,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  to  engage  in 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic.    But  notwithftanding  his  acqui- 
Ctions  in  the  healing  art,  to  which  he  applied 
himfelf  with  great  afiiduity,  he  uniformly  difcovered 
a  predileftion  for  theology.    It  became  expedient, 
therefore,  not  to  oppofe  the  ftrong  direflion  of  his 
mind.    He  returned  to  Cambridge;  and  when  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.    Being  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Britifli  company  of  merchants  at  St.  Peters- 

p  p  2 
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burgh,  he  removed  thither;  and  executed  the  duties 
of  that  honourable  and  important  ftation  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity,  and  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  fadlory.  In  this  oflSce  he  died,  after  a  lingering 
and  painful  illnefs,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1798,  in  the 
tliirty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 


JSfoteXKI.  PageUp. 


THE  SALUTARY  CONNECTIONS  OF  SICKNESS  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  RASHLY  DISSOLVED,  BY  REMOVING 
INTO  AN  HOSPITAL  THOSE  WHO  MAY,  WITH 
A  LITTLE  AID,  ENJOY  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 
BENEFITS  AND  CONSOLATIONS  WHICH  ELSE- 
WHERE IT  IS  IN  THE  POWER  OF  NO  ONE  TO 
CONFER. 

The  domeftic  benefits  of  ficknefs  to  the  fufferer, 
and  to  his  family,  in  foflering  the  tender  attachments 
of  affinity  ; — "  the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and  bro- 
ther," are  thus  eloquently  difplayed  by  a  late  ex- 
cellent divine. 

"  Chrijiia?!,  when,  in  the  feafon  of  ficknefs,  you 
"  faw  tbe  folicitude  of  your  friends  •;  the  afllduity, 
**  perhaps,  of  a  pious  offspring  to  repay  your  care  of 
'*  them,  in  doing  for  you  what  now  you  could  do  no 

longer   for  yourfelfj   when  you  obferved  their 
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anxiety,  if  any  human  care  or  interceffion  could 
"  avail  to  fnatch  you  from  the  impending  danger: 
"  when  you  faw  them  facrificing  eafe,  and  reft,  and 

health,  to  admlnifler  to  your  deliverance  and  cora- 
*'fort,  holding  nothing  dear  to  them,  that  if  the  v^'iU 
"  of  God  were  fuch,  they  might  by  any  meuns  re- 
**  ftore  you  and  retain  you:  v.  her.  you  faw  their  zea- 

lous  care  to  do  all  to  which  their  power  extended ; 
**  anrl  their  heartfelt  anguifti  as  to  that  which  their 
*'  power  could  not  reach:  when  In  their  countenances 
"  you  perceived  the  alternate  marks  of  hope  and  ap- 
"  prehenlion,  of  comfort  and  diftrefs:  while  you  faw 
**  all  this,  while  you  experienced  the  benefits  and  the 
"  confolations  of  their  friendfhip,  were  your  hearts 
**yc  hard,  that  fuch  powerful  attachment,  and  fuch 

zealous  fervice,  could  draw  forth  from  you  no  more 
"  than  the  ordinary  current  of  atfeftion?  No,  Chrift- 
*'  ian,  furely  that  could  not  be.  In  fuch  a  fituation, 
**  the  lightefl  expreflions  of  fincere  friendfliip,  come 
"/a//  upon  the  heart  to  a  warmer  welcome,  and  with 
"  more  than  ordinary  weight.  When  we  are  about 
"  to  lofe  our  bleffings,  it  is  then,  perhaps,  that  we 
**  firft  fee  them  in  their  true  importance.  It  is  the 
**  fame  when  it  feems  to  us  that  we  are  about  to 
**  leave  them.  The  lafc  converfation,  the  laft  kind 
"  offices,  the  laft  mutual  interchange  offender  words, 
•*  and  lilent  looks j  that  laft  fcene,  my  friends,  will 
**  agitate  the  inmoft  heart,  and  fet  open  all  the  fprings 
**  of  fympathy  and  benevolence.  While  that  laft 
*'  fcene  is  drawing  nigh,  and  as  long,  alfo,  as  the 
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«  impreffion  of  it  remains  in  memory,  every  thing 
"  partakes  of  its  tender  influences.    While  the  heart 
"  is  thus  mollified,  by  the  united  power  of  fliarp  af- 
"  fliftion  and  foleran  expedlation,  every  kindnefs, 
"  every  condolence,  every  good  wifli,  every  even  the 
«  ligiiieft  token  of  benevolent  attention,  fuiks  deep 
"  into  it.    The  merit  of  friends  puts  on  an  unufual 
"  amiablenefs,  and  every  thing  we  love  is  inexpreffibly 
"  endeared  to  us.     Chriflians,  have  you  ever  felt 
"  thele  fentiments  ?     If  you  have,  you  cannot  wil- 
**  lingly  abandon  them;  for  asfurely  as  you  have  felt 
"  them,  you  approve  them.    You  would  have  loved 
"  yourfelves  the  better,  if  in  all  time  part  thefe  had 
"  on  all  occafions  been  the  abiding  fentiments  of  your 
*'  hearts.     The  man  who  is  as  fenfible  as  he  ought 
"  to  be,  and  by  a  very  little  meafure  of  reflexion 
*'  might  be,  of  what  mighty  ufe  may  be  made  of  fuch 
"  circumftances,  and  their  influences,  to  give  plea- 
"  fantnefs,  acceptablenefs,  and  accuracy  to  his  focial 
"  duties,  not  only  within  the  more  contrafted  circle 
"  of  his  family  and  friends,  but  alfo  in  the  wider 
**  range  of  his  benevolent  affefbions,  will  often  be 
"  retracing  thefe  circumfl:ances,  and  their  influences 
"  in  hivS  mind  and  heart,  that  he  may  avail  himfelf  of 
"  them  in  the  ferviees  that  he  owes  to  the  univerfal 
*'  family  of  God,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
*'  foul,  to  a  refemblance  of  the  univerfal  Parent.  In 
"  fuch  cafes  he  will  be  the  more  afllduous,  if  he  will 
"  permit  himfelf  to  think,  that  the  heart  which  has 
**  once  been  expofed  to  fuch  powerfully  humanizing 
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*'  and  attendering  influences,  if  it  is  not  much  the 
"  better,  mud  of  neceffity  become  much  the  worfe 
«  for  them."* 


Note  XXII.    Page  133. 

DUTY  OF  HOSPITAL    TRUSTEES  IN  ELECTING 
THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHARITY. 

ON  the  17th  of  March,  1798,  the  governors  of 
the  Salifbury  Infirmary  publiflied  the  following  judi- 
cious advertiferaent,  concerning  the  nomination  of  a 
phyfician  to  the  charity  : 

"  Whereas  it  is  the  common  pra£lice  to  follcit 
"  votes  on  a  vacancy  of  the  offices  of  phyfician,  fur- 
*'  geon,  apothecary,  fecretary,  &c.  and  as  many  and 
"  great  inconveniencies  have  frequently  arifen  from  a 
"  too  hafty  compliance  with  fuch  folic! tations,  to  the 
"  exclufion  of  the  moft  worthy  candidates,  and  the 
"  permanent  detriment  of  the  charity;  and  as  fuch 
"  inconfiderate  promifes  may  render  even  the  moft 
*' judicious  ftatutes  and  prudential  rules  of  any  fociety 
"  ineffeftual;  it  is  hoped  that  every  governor  of  this 

charitable  inftitution  will,  on  all  fuch  occafions, 

*  See  Life  of  the  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  prefixed  to  his  pofthii- 
mous  works,  publifheU  by  Mrs.  C.  Cappe,  in  a  vols.  870.  page  48. 
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"  keep  hirafelf  entirely  difengaged  till  tlie  day  of  elec- 
*'  tion;  and  then,  after  a  due  examination  into  the 
"  real  merits  of  the  candidates,  give  his  vote  accor- 
*'  ding  to  what  he  apprehends  moft  benefitial  to  that 
"  charity,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  as  well  as  the 
benefactor.    The  reafonablenefs  of  not  promifing 
votes  will  be  further  evident,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  fuch  promifes,  previous  to  the  day  of  eleftion, 
*'  prevent  perhaps  him  who  is  the  beft  qualified  from 
'*  appearing  as  a  candidate,  well  knowing  it  would  be 
*'  hupoffible  for  him  to  fucceed." 

The  following  Memorial  was  prefented,  feveral 
years  ago,  to  the  truftees  of  the  Manchefter  Infirmary; 
and  the  rule,  recommended  in  it,  has  been  ever  fince 
adopted. 

*'  The  medical  committee,  having  been  invited  to 
lay  before  you  their  opinion  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions requifite  in  your  apothecary  and  houfe-furgeon, 
are  naturally  induced  to  extend  their  attention  to 
the  more  important  ofEce,  with  which  the  phyfi- 
cians  to  thefe  charities  are  inverted.  And  they  are 
perfuaded  you  will  feel,  with  them,  an  earned  folici- 
tude  that  the  vacancies,  which  now  fubfift,  may  here- 
after be  filled  by  men  of  approved  refpeCtability,  and 
liberal  education. 

"  By  the  eflabliflied  ufage  of  the  hofpital,  it  is  re- 
quired, that  every  candidate  for  the  office  of  phyfician 
fliall  produce  his  diploma,  for  the  infpeCVion  of  the 
iruflces;  together  with  fatisfa£lory  atteftations  of  his 
moral  characber,  and  profelTional  endowments.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  thefe  credentials,  they  conceive  it  to  be 
highly  expedient  that  he  (hould  deliver  an  extract 
from  the  regifter  of  the  univerfity  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  fpecifying  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience 
which  he  has  cultivated,  and  the  period  of  his  col- 
legiate refidence.  Such  a  teftimonial  may  always  be 
claimed,  and  is  generally  in  the  pofleffion  of  phyfi- 
cians  who  have  been  regularly  educated.  No  candi- 
date, therefore,  who  does  not  produce  it,  fliould  be 
deemed  eligible:  for  he  thus  tacitly  acknowledges, 
that  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  requifite  advantages  of 
academical  inftruftion;  nor  received  his  degree  as  the 
reward  of  legitimate  examination,  either  during  the 
courfe,  or  after  the  completion  of  his  academical  ftudieffi 
"  No  candidate  having  yet  offered,  nor  any  one 
being  known  to  have  the  defign  of  offering  himfelf 
for  either  of  the  prefent  medical  vacancies  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  confiderations  they  now  take  the  liberty  of 
fuggefling  to  your  ferious  attention,  cannot  even  be 
fufpefted  of  perfonal  reference,  or  invidious  allufion. 
And  they  are  confcious,  on  this  occafion,  ofbeino- 
actuated  by  a  fincere  defire  to  promote  the  beft  and 
moft  permanent  interefls'of  the  inflitutions,  with 
which,  by  your  fuffrages,  they  have  the  honour  to  be 
conne£led." 

This  memorial,  under  the  form  of  a  letter,  having 
been  prefented  to  the  truftees  of  the  Manchefler  In- 
firmary, produced  the  two  following  refolutions  : 

I.  The  truftees  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  confiderations,  which  the  phyficlans  have 
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Hated  to  them  in  the  above  letter;  and  feel  an  ear- 
neft  folicitude  that  the  prefent  and  all  future  vacan- 
cies in  the  medical  departments  of  the  hofpital  Ihould 
be  filled  by  men  of  liberal  education,  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  refpeftable  profeffional  endowments. 

2.  It  was  moved,  fecondcd,  and  refolved  unani- 
moufly,  that  it  be  recommended  to  every  fucceeding 
board,  to  fend  a  copy  of  the  preceding  letter  to  every 
gentleman,  who  may  offer  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  phyfician  to  thefe  charities. 


FINIS. 


